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CHAPTER  I. 


"  Chi  vaol  sapere  appieno 
Se  fo  attento  il  cultor,  gnardi  il  terreno  " 

MKTA8TA8IO. 

It  was  a  bright  morning  in  May.  The 
birds  were  singing  cheerily,  although  within  a 
very  short  distance  of  the  busy  metropolis,  and 
the  thick  and  overhanging  branches  of  a  row 
of  chestnuts,  at  the  back  of  a  small  grass- 
plot,  for  it  scarcely  deserved  the  name  of 
lawn,  gave  an  air  of  perfect  country  to  the 
scene.     Nearer  to  the  windows  of  the  house, 
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lilacs,  and  other  early  summer  shrubs,  in  full 
blossom,  wafted  their  sweet  odours  around, 
and  gave  a  cheerful  aspect  to  the  confined 
premises ;  while  some  beds  of  choice  flowers, 
betokened  female  taste  and  care. 

There  were  three  French  windows  opening 
to  the  ground,  and  encircled  by  honey-suckle 
and  jasmine.  The  centre  one  was  now  open, 
and  a  very  attractive,  though  not  perfectly 
beautiful  girl  of  about  seventeen,  was  standing, 
half  in  the  room,  half  in  the  garden.  The 
apartment  itself  was  scantily  furnished,  but  a 
piano,  a  harp,  and  a  long  table  with  different 
implements  for  drawing,  in  various  styles, 
scattered  upon  it,  again  told  of  feminine  occu- 
pations. Still,  the  utter  want  of  decoration, 
or  even  of  what  are  now  thought  the  comforts 
of  life,  contradicted  the  idea.  The  uncarpeted 
floor,  the  plain  deal  bench,  and  the  only  piece 
of  furniture  calculated  for  repose,  a  simple 
mahogany  reclining  board,  "revealed  the  secret 
of  the  prison-house,"  and  told  that  this  was  a 
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semiuary  for  young  ladies.  This  is  the  daDciDg- 
room  of  Hampton  House,  and  if,  by  ray 
means,  any  of  the  lordly  sex  are  now  intro- 
duced into  it — peace  to  the  manes  of  its  late 
good  mistress !  such  sacrilege  might  well  caU 
her  from  the  peaceful  rest,  where  after  schools 
"  fitful  fever,  she  sleeps  well." 

But,  to  return  to  the  interior  of  this 
hallowed  spot — hallowed  then  from  the 
intruding  gaze  of  men,  and  hallowed  now, 
in  the  bosoms  of  many  of  its  late  occupants, 
as  the  scene  of  their  early  dreams — where, 
with  life  yet  unknown,  they  stood  on  the 
verge  of  childhood's  last  step,  and  the  next 
brought  them  into  the  vortex  of  a  woman's 
hopes  and  fears.  If  a  care-worn  eye  reads 
this  page,  say,  does  not  a  spark  of  girlhood's 
light  flash  back  again  at  the  recollection  of 
by-gone  hours?  If  so,  cherish  the  influence, 
and  if  now  tired  with  the  realities  of  the 
world — sated  with  ambition,  and  it  may  be 
disappointed  in  love,  turn  back  to  the  first 
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hopes  of  your  youth,  arid  revivify  your  present 
feelings,  with  the  recollection  of  what  they 
once  have  been. 

On  this  threshold  of  ray  tale,  my  pen  fain 
would  linger,  would  fain  delay  the  description 
of  cares,  and  anxieties,  and  sorrows,  which,  as 
a  true  historian,  I  roust  depict  strewed  over 
the  path  of  life.  As  yet,  the  young  beings 
before  me,  anticipate  the  flowers  —  but, 
forget  there  may  be  thorns — ^look  forward  to 
the  sunshine,  unmindful  it  may  be  broken  by 
storms. 

A  voice  from  within  the  rooni  now 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  fair  girl,  of 
whom  I  spoke,  as  standing  by  the  open 
window. 

"  My  dear  Agnes,  if  we  waste  much  more 
of  our  time  before  we  sit  down  to  our 
drawing,  we  shall  have  the  breakfast-bell  ring 
ere  we  have  half  done  what  we  wished 
towards  completing  our  task." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  laughing  Agnes, 
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*' '  Ere  half  of  oar  heavy  task  is  done. 
The  bell  tolls  the  hour  for  retiring.' 

And,  though  I  do  not  suppose  we  shall  have 
any  random  guns  firing  about  our  heads,  the 
enemy  will  suddenly  be  upon  us  in  some 
guise  or  another,  and  a  frowning  drawing 
lesson  from  Mr.  de  Tinto  will  be  oih^.  Ah, 
Maude!  you  are  a  lucky  girl  to  be  so  soon 
emancipated  from  all  the  trammels  of 
school." 

"  Yes,  dear  Agnes,  if  I  had  a  home  like 
yours  to  go  to,  I  might  think  the  same,  but 
remember  how  difi^erently  we  are  situated.  I 
can  scarcely  remember  any  other  home  than 
this,  and  our  dear  kind  Miss  Codrington 
seems  more  like  a  mother,  than  the  strange 
one  I  am  so  soon  to  meet.  My  father,  too — 
oh,  Agnes  !  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  own  it, 
but  my  recollections  of  him,  are  anything  but 
agreeable — I  am  sure  I  shall  fear  more  than 
I  shall  love  him." 

"Now,    my  poor   Maude,  how   can    you 
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tormeDt  your  head  with  all  these  fancies  ?  do 
look  on  the  bright  side  of  things — and,  though 
I  am  called  a  hare-brained  madcap,  do  for  once 
take  pattern  by  me,  and  anticipate  the  plea- 
sures of  your  future  life,  not  its  annoyances  I 
But,  to  whisper  a  little  secret  in  your  ear,  I 
guess  the  real  reason  for  the  strange  dislike 
of  yours  to  leave  this  luxurious  abode  (looking 
round  the  scantily-furnished  room)  you  will 
miss  your  Sunday  morning  walk  to  mass  with 
chfere  Mademoiselle  and  your  mysterious 
meetings  with  that  handsome  stranger. 
Truly,  chfere  Mademoiselle  must  be  either 
very  blind  or  very  accommodating  to  her 
favourite  pupil." 

"  Hush,  hush,  Agnes  !  now  you  are  unjust. 
Remember,  this  is  a  secret,  a  foolish  secret, 
perhaps,  told  only  to  you,  and  you  should  not 
laugh  at  me — you  should  not  suspect 
Mademoiselle  of  any  unworthy  motives." 

*'  My  dear  Maude,  do  I  really  see  a  tear  m 
your  eye,  caused  by  my  silly  rattle  ?  I  thought 
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you  knew  me  better.  It  is  only  natural  that 
you  should  be  a  favourite  with  every  one,  and 
especially  with  Mademoiselle^  as  of  her  own 
creed,  and  not  a  little  heretic  as  I  am. 
Hiere,  agam — I  have  said  just  what  I  ought 
not,  I  see  by  your  serious  air ;  but,  I  meant 
no  disrespect  to  your  religion.  Though  I  am 
a  Protestant,  I  am  no  bigot,  I  hope.  I  only 
wonder  how  you  can  go  and  confess  to  those 
musty  old  priests ;  I  wonder  whether  you  tell 
about  the  handsome  stranger." 

"  Dearest  A^nes,  if  you  love  me,  say  no 
more.  Do  not  joke  about  our  difference  in 
religion.  Heaven  knows  I  lament  it ;  and  I 
ardently  hope,  nay,  I  firmly  believe,  that  on  all 
essential  points,  our  belief  is  the  same.  We 
have  neither  of  us  been  brought  up  in  the 
extreme  of  either  faith.  We  both  look  to 
the  same  Creator's  mercy,  and  to  the  same 
Saviour's  atonement  for  our  sins.  In  other 
matters,  let  our  Churches  differ,  but  let  us 
still  be  united  by  friendship  on  earth,  and  yet 
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more,  let  us  ever  look  to  an  eternal  re-union 
in  heaven." 

"  My  darling  friend,"  said  Agnes,  "  I  beg 
your  pardon  a  thousand  times.  This  unlucky 
trick  of  saying  everything  that  comes  into 
my  head,  is  always  getting  me  into  scrapes. 
But,  thank  goodness,  you  know  me,  and  that 
if  anything  passes  my  tongue  to  annoy  you, 
it  does  not  come  from  my  heart,  and  is  only 
the  giddy  rattle  of  a  thoughtless  girl." 

"  Nay,  now  you  do  yourself  injustice, 
Agnes :  I  think  I  do  know  you,  even  better 
than  you  do  yourself,  and  there  is  nothing  I 
would  not  trust  to  your  true  and  generous 
nature.  We  are  all  the  creatures  of  circum- 
stances ;  had  I  been  brought  up  in  the  same 
happy  home  that  you  have,  had  I  the  same 
peaceful  and  bright  prospects  before  me,  I 
sometimes  think  I  should  have  been  gay  and 
frolicsome  as  yourself.     But — " 

"  Hush,  hush,  Maude,  I  declare  I  will  have 
no  sadness,  and  no  huts  to-day.     I  do  hate 
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that  nasty  little  word,  it  always  preludes 
something  disagreeable.  Now,  just  come 
to  me  to  the  window ;  look  at  that  glorious 
summer  sky.  I  wonder  if  the  vaunted  one 
of  Italy  can  be  more  blue  !  Listen  to  the 
joyful  singing  of  the  birds — ^to  the  hum  of 
the  busy  little  bees,  does  not  all  Nature  tell 
us  to  be  glad,  as  she  is?  I  could  almost 
fancy  I  hear  a  merry  peal  of  bells  from  that 
pretty  spire  in  the  distance.     Listen — " 

"  I  hear  nothing  but  the  discordant  whistle 
of  the  Paddington  railway,"  replied  Maude. 

"  Yes,  yes,  that  is  plain  enough,  though 
nearly  three  miles  off,  when  the  \sind  is  in 
that  direction,  it  is  curious  how  distinctly  that 
odious  sound  reaches  us  ;  and  very  often, 
when  the  fancy  takes  a  flight  into  fairer  regions, 
it  brings  us  down  again  to  the  bathds  of  earth. 
However,  I  am  sure  there  are  some  days  meant 
to  be  white,  and  some  black.  There  are 
mysterious  links  in  our  nature,  which  draw 
us,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  to  presentiments  of 
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good  and  evil  Have  you  never  felt  this  ?  I 
have,  from  my  earliest  childhood.  Then,  it 
was  a  holiday,  a  ramble  in  my  favourite  wood 
p^haps,  and  making  tea  there  like  gipseys, 
or  some  such  simple  pleasure,  which  followed 
these  morning  visions  of  coming  good.  But 
now  that  the  child  has  merged  into  the  girl, 
I  scarcely  know  what  they  may  portend. 
Perhaps,  a  box  taken  at  the  Opera  to-night, 
by  dear  Miss  Codrington,  for  our  amuse- 
ment ;  perhaps  a  letter  from  home — dear, 
dear  home;  how  I  wish,  my  own  Maude, 
that  you  were  going  to  spend  these  summer 
holidays  with  us  as  you  did  the  Christmas 
ones !  Oh  !  those  were  bright  days,  in  spite 
of  the  snow  and  the  gloom  out  of  doors.  I 
can  see  now  the  glow  from  our  crimson 
curtains  mixed  up  with  the  sparkling  light 
from  those  large  logs  of  wood.  This  London 
coal — how  dull  it  is  in  comparison !  But  we 
are  talking  more  than  drawing !  I  must  put 
some  touches   to   these   distant    mountains, 
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and  Maude,  your  Corsair  will  never  be 
finished,  if  we  do  not  sit  down  and  really  be 
industrious.'' 

At  these  words,  the  two  girls,  arranged 
their  drawing  materials  and  sate  for  half-an- 
hour,  engrossed  by  their  interesting  occu- 
pation. 

It  would  have  made  a  good  study  for  an 
artist  to  have  sketched  the  different  figures 
of  those  two  lovely  girls ;  for  lovely  they  both 
were,  though  in  different  styles  of  beauty. 
As  the  eldest,  Maude  Lascelles  must  claim 
OUT  first  attempt  at  a  written  description.  I 
would  I  were  a  painter  that  I  might  give  my 
readers  a  better  idea  of  the  two  sweet  faces, 
which  now  remembrance  places  as  vividly 
before  me  as  if  really  there. 

Although  I  said  Maude  Lascelles  was  the 
elder  of  the  two,  she  was  not  many  months 
so  in  point  of  fact.  Circumstances  had, 
nevertheless,  made  her  look  and  feel  loss  of 
a  girl  than  her  companion.     She  was  rapidly 
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mergiDg  in  thoughts  and  in  appearance  into 
the  woman. 

As  she  sat  in  the  old  dancing-room  of 
Hampton  House,  entirely  engrossed  with  the 
fine  print  she  was  copying,  she  looked  more 
than  eighteen — an  age  which,  in  fact,  she  had 
not  yet  reached.  Her. hair  was  a  oeep  black, 
but  devoid  of  that  raven  tinge  which  many 
think  a  beauty.  It  was  bound  round  her 
head  like  a  Grecian  statue,  while  two  long 
ringlets  in  wavy  and  natural  beauty,  floated 
round  her  fair  and  slender  throat.  Her  eyes 
were  of  that  deep  dark  blue,  which,  with  long 
fringing  eyelashes,  and  pencilled  eye-brows  of 
jet,  have  the  eflect  of  being  themselves  black, 
and  possessing  all  the  brilliancy,  with  more 
softness  than  that  colour  can  boast  of  Her 
features  might  almost  be  called  of  the  Jewish 
outline,  delicately  chiselled,  as  by  the  sculptor's 
art,  and,  when  in  repose,  looked  nearly  as 
cold  and  white  as  his  marble.  This  total 
want  of  colour  was  the  only  drawback  to  her 
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beauty,  but  her  friends  thought  that  this 
marble  hue  was  increased  by  the  studious  life 
she  DOW  led,  and  that,  when  she  appeared  in 
the  world,  freed  from  the  trammels  and  con- 
straint of  school,  the  rose  would  blend  with 
the  lily  on  her  cheek.  Her  figure  was  tall 
and  slight,  while  the  small  hand  and  slender 
ankle  told  of  gentle  blood. 

Agnes  Churchill  was  a  perfect  contrast  to 
her  friend.  She  was  a  little  fairy  in  figure, 
with  a  Hebe  face,  sparkling  with  joy  and  hap- 
piness. I  have  always  thought  she  might  have 
been  the  original  of  Barry  Cornwall's  beautiful 
portrait,  so  well  does  it  describe  her  style  of 
loveliness.  I  cannot  do  better  than  copy  it 
to  give  my  readers  some  idea  of  my  favourite 
heroine — for  I  plead  guilty  to  writing  a  history 
possessing  two  heroines  — 

"A  girl 
Just  blushing  into  woman  ;  it  was  not 
A  face  of  perfect  beauty,  but  it  had 
A  most  bewildering  smile.    There  was  a  glance 
Of  such  arch  playfulness  and  innocence. 
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That  as  you  looked  a  pleasant  feeling  came 
Over  the  heart,  as  when  you  hear  a  sound 
Of  cheerful  music—rich  and  glossy  curls 
Were  bound  with  roses^  and  her  sparkling  eyes 
Beamed  like  Thalia's,  when  some  quick  devise 
Of  mirth  is  in  her  laugh.     Her  light  step  seemed 
Bounding  upon  the  air  with  all  the  life— 
The  buoyant  life  of  one  untouched  by  sorrow." 

A  tiny  bijou  of  a  watch,  set  as  a  bracelet 
clasp,  and  worn  on  the  yet  tinier  wrist  of 
Agnes,  had  already  warned  the  two  girls  to 
leave  their  employment,  when  the  loud  tinkle 
of  the  breakfast-bell,  bade  them  use  yet  more 
despatch,  and  hurry  their  drawings  into  their 
portfolios.  But  before  doing  this,  each,  as 
usual,  went  to  look  at  the  progress  of  the  other, 
and  Agnes  exclaimed  in  a  playful  tone,  "  Well, 
this  really  is  very  strange,  Maude,  you  have 
got  a  trick  of  making  all  your  feces  like  each 
other — at  least,  all  of  the  lordly  sex.  This 
Corsair  is  the  very  image  of  your  Hector,  in 
his  parting  with  Andromache,  and  also  of 
bonnie  Prince  Charlie.  Now,  the  same  face 
never  can  do  duty  for  all  these  at  once.     I 
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remember  at  the  time,  Mr.  de  Tinto  laughed 
at  the  slight  likeness  you  had  given  your 
Prince  to  his  own  sketch,  taken  from  an 
original  portrait,  and,  though  you  had  im- 
proved, you  had  altered  the  whole  character  of 
the  face.  I  wonder  where  you  take  your  idea 
of  manly  beauty  from  ?  I  should  like  to  see 
your  hero ;  he  must  be  an  uncommonly  good- 
looking  fdlow." 

Maude's  pale  features  became  suddenly 
suflFused  with  a  burning  blush  at  this  laughing 
remark  of  her  companion,  and  replied  in 
rather  an  embarrassed  tone,  "  I  suppose  we 
all  have  our  own  beau-ideal  of  beauty,  be  it  in 
man  or  woman,  and  my  taste  for  drawing 
heads  may  show  itself  in  some  particular  form, 
as  well  as  many  old  paintings,  and  some  of  our 
best  modern  water-colour  drawings  display  the 
same  repeated  and  peculiar  shape  of  a  rock 
or  tree.  I  have  heard  you  say,  your  favourite 
Copley  Fielding  has  his  one  kind  of  tree,  his 
one  foreground,  which  he  scarcely  ever  leaves 
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out.  So,  you  need  not  laugh  at  me  so 
much." 

"  Oh,  this  reasoning  does  not  hold  good 
at  all,"  said  Agnes,  "  but,  as  it  has  given  you 
such  an  unusual  good  colour,  I  will  not  quarrel 
with  the  cause,  but  be  quite  satisfied  with  the 
eflfect.  I  am  sure  Miss  Codrington  will 
compliment  you  on  the  good  results  of  early 
rising.  There,  shut  up  the  portfolios,  don't 
look  at  that  handsome  Corsair  again;  we 
shall  be  too  late  for  breakfast,  and  if  anything 
can  call  up  a  frown  on  the  sweet  gentle  brow 
of  Miss  Codrington,  you  know  that  will 
do  it." 

"  How  often,"  replied  Maude,  "  when  I 
have  left  these  peaceful  walls,  I  shall  wish  for 
your  merry  laugh  to  cheer  me,  I  shall  not 
have  such  cheerful  breakfasts  then,  as  we 
always  enjoy  here,  and  the  splendour  of  my 
new  home  will  but  ill  compensate  for  your 
dear  companionship.  But,  you  will  often 
write  to  me  Agnes  ?" 
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"  Never  fear  the  want  of  letters  from  me/' 
said  the  laughing  girl,  "  you  shall  have  a  full, 
true,  and  particular  account  of  all  my  pro- 
ceedings/' 
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CHAFFER  II. 

"  And  Hope,  enchanted,  smiled,  and  shook  her  golden 
hair."  Collins. 

Breakfast  is  proverbially  the  most  cheer- 
ful meal  of  the  day,  the  why  or  the  wherefore, 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  Probably,  for  the  same 
reason,  as  the  spring  is  called  the  gayest 
season  of  the  year,  or  youth  the  most 
radiant  portion  of  life.  Hope  makes  up 
a  large  part  of  human  happiness,  as  the 
hackneyed  line  tells  us 

"  Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest ;" 

thus,  as  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  the 
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spriog-time  of  life,  we  look  forward  to  the 
future  for  enjoyment,  and  not  merely  rest 
on  what  is  already  ours,  so,  in  the  morning 
of  the  day  at  out  first  social  meeting,  we 
anticipate  its  occupations,  and  its  recrea- 
tions with  a  light  heart. 

Maude  and  Agnes  entered  Miss  Codring- 
ton's  breakfast-room,  arm  linked  in  arm,  and 
received  the  kind  and  affectionate  greeting 
which  she  gave  her  pupils,  without  observing 
that  this  morning  it  was  less  animated  than 
usual,  and  that  the  traces  even  of  tears 
Ungered  in  her  eyes.  She  had  a  gentle  word 
to  say  to  the  six  young  ladies  now  seated 
round  her  table,  and  it  was  curious  to 
observe,  that  though  various  and  opposite 
were  the  tempers,  and  dispositions  of  some 
of  those  addressed,  still,  each  brightened  at 
the  words  individually  addressed  to  them, 
and  respectful  and  loving  looks  were  raised 
to  her  calm  and  benignant  countenance. 

Miss     Codrington     might    sit    for     the 
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picture  of  a  model  instructress  of  youth — 
happy  are  they,  who  possessing  so  gentle  a 
mbnitress,  value,  and  follow  her  precepts  as 
they  deserve.  I  have  always  thought,  that 
a  pleasant  exterior  goes  far  towards  making 
goodness  loved  as  it  ought  to  be.  The 
sentiment  is  a  true  one,  that,  "  to  be  good  and 
disagreeable,  is  high  treason  against  virtue !" 
Most  surely  this  was  a  treason  of 
which  Miss  Codrington  could  never  be 
accused,  even  by  her  enemies,  if  so  gentle 
a  being  ever  possessed  any.  But  by  gentle 
it  must  not  be  understood  that  she  was 
weiak,  or  foolishly  complying ;  on  the  con- 
trary, her  mind  was  what  is  called  of  a  mascu- 
line energy,  her  opinions  firm  and  decided,  and 
her  talents  as  varied  as  they  were  highly 
cultivated.  Every  girl,  even  the  naughty 
ones,  of  her  school  respected  her,  and  insub- 
ordination was  a  thing  unknown.  That 
temper  must  be  a  very  hardy  one  indeed, 
that  did  not  bow  before   her  firm,   though 
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still  gentle  control  Her  personal  appear- 
ance was  remarkably  pleasing,  and  lady-like, 
without  her  being  strictly  handsome.  Passed 
the  middle  age,  she  still  retained  the  up- 
right figure  and  elastic  step  of  youth.  Some 
grey  mingled  with  the  black  hair  which  was 
braided  under  a  cap  of  very  simple  form, 
and  suited  well  with  a  dress,  which  was 
always  handsome  and  fashionable,  but  never 
smart  or  youthful.  Her  finely-formed  features, 
must,  when  young,  have  been  highly  attrac- 
tive, and  the  placid  and  even  sad  air  which 
now  was  their  pervading  character,  seemed 
rather  to  have  been  imprinted  by  some 
once  all-powerfiil  grief,  than  to  be  their 
natural  expression.  It  was  often  a  subject 
of  anxious  surmise  among  her  pupils,  rather 
than  a  mere  girlish  curiosity,  to  unravel 
what  had  been  the  secret  history  of  her 
early  life.  Her  dressing-room  opened  into 
a  passage  which  must  be  traversed  by  some 
of   the  young  ladies,  in   going  down   stairs 
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from  their  own  apartments ;  and  a  legend 
was  current  in  the  school,  that  she  had  been 
seen,  when  one  day  this  door  was  open, 
bending  in  tears  over  an  open  miniature 
case.  There  never  yet  was  a  school-girl's 
fancy  which  would  not  embody  this  with 
some  face  of  manly  beauty,  although  in 
truth  it  might  have  been,  a  mother  or  a 
sister — 

"  I  know  not  how  the  truth  may  be, 
I  tell  it  as  'twas  told  to  me ;" 

and  far  from  their  sovereign  lady  sinking  in 
the  esteem  of  her  pupils,  by  their  romantic 
visions  on  her  behalf,  they  rather  served  to 
endear  her  to  their  hearts.  It  is  one  of  the 
noble  feelings  of  human  nature,  to  turn 
instructively,  as  it  were,  with  tenderness  to 
those  who  have  either  greatly  suffered,  or 
have  been  greatly  wronged. 

But  my  pen  wanders  from  our  tale.     It 
was  a  bright,  happy  group  which  were  assem- 
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bled  round  Miss  CodriDgton's  breakfast- 
table.  Six  cbeerfiil  youog  faces  must  always 
be  a  pleasant  sight,  even  though  all  might 
not  possess  the  decided  beauty  of  the  two 
young  girls  I  have  attempted  to  describe.  If 
any  doubt  the  peacefiil  happiness  of  a  school 
life,  it  is  not  those  who  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  be  with  a  Miss  Codrington  ;  and  I 
would  hope  there  be  many  like  her. 

Maude  and  Agnes  were  laughingly  telling 
of  their  good  intentions  of  being  very  in- 
dustrious that  morning,  but  that  talking  and 
enjojing  the  bright  sunshine  had  beguiled 
them  of  their  time. 

"  Call  it  not  loss  of  time,  my  dear  girls," 
said  Miss  Codrington,  "to  be  engrossed  by 
either  the  charms  of  friendship,  or  the  beauties 
of  nature.  I  would  rather  cultivate  in  my 
pupils  a  taste  for  these,  than  see  them  the 
most  consummate  artists,  without  a  heart  for 
the  feeling  of  the  one,  or  a  taste  to  appreciate 
the  other." 
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'^  No  fear,  dear  madam,  that  with  you  we 
can  either  be  heartless  or  tasteless/'  said  the 
enthusiastic  Agnes ;  and  as  she  was  well 
known  to  be  no  flatterer,  the  kind  lady 
received  the  implied  compliment  with  a  smile 
of  gratified  love,  as,  with  her  white  hand, 
she  smoothed  down  her  pupil's  glossy  curls. 

It  was  the  rule  of  the  school,  that  all 
letters  must  pass  through  Miss  Codrington's 
hand,  and  as  they  arrived  early,  she  always 
gave  them  out  before  leaving  the  breakfast- 
table.  This  morning,  one  was  put  into 
Agnes'  hand,  with  the  words,  "I  have  had 
one  also  from  your  mother,  my  dear ;  and 
when  you  have  read  this,  come  to  me,  I  wish 
to  have  a  few  words  in  private  with  you." 

A  respectful  curtesy  was  the  only  reply,  at 
the  same  time  kissing  the  hand  which  held 
out  the  letter  to  her,  and  bounding  out  of  the 
room  with  a  more  hasty  step  than  the  usual 
rules  of  school  discipline  allowed.  She 
quickly  overtook    her  companions,  and  fol- 
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lowed  Maude  into  her  own  little  private 
room,  a  privilege  which  she  alone  enjoyed, 
and  which  had  been  granted  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  her  case,  which  for 
so  many  years  had  made  Hampton  House  to 
her  a  home,  rather  than  a  school. 

'^  Did'  not  I  teU  you  something  delightful 
was  going  to  happen  to-day?"  exclaimed 
Agnes,  as  she  hastily  tore  open  her  letter. 
"Now  I  am  sure  there  must  be  something 
unusually  charming  here  ;  I  can  see  it  in  the 
very  direction.*' 

For  a  few  moments,  she  was  absorbed  in 
reading,  and  then  skipping  gaily  round  the 
room,  warbled,  "Home,  sweet  home,"  and 
placed  the  letter  in  the  hands  of  her  friend, 
saying,  "  this  even  surpasses  my  ideas  of  the 
charming.  I  never  could  have  dreamt  of 
this.  Only  think,  Maude ;  my  own  darling 
sister,  Geraldine,  is  going  to  be  married 
directly,  and  so  I  am  to  leave  school  half-a- 
year  sooner  than  was  intended !     I  do  believe, 

VOL.   I.  c 
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though,  that  if  you  too  had  not  been  leaving 
this  summer,  I  should  rather  have  staid  on 
till  Christmas  with  dear  Miss  Codrington. 
I  am  but  a  silly  madcap,  I  fear,  and  perhaps 
my  little  head  will  be  turned  at  '  coming 
out'  so  yoimg.  Oh  1  but  such  a  gay 
wedding  !  .won't  it  be  fun  ?  Read  mamma's 
letter,  that  will  tell  you  all  about  it." 

"  Summerfield  Vicarage,  May  6th. 
"  You  will  be  surprised,  my  dear  child,  at 
seeing  another  letter  so  soon  from  me,  but  I 
have  only  good  news  to  tell — news  which  will 
delight  you  as  much  as  it  does  all  of  us  at 
home.  If  I  were  as  fond  of  setting  people 
to  guess  as  you  are,  I  would  tell  you  to  put 
on  your  divining  cap,  and  unravel  the  charming 
mystery ;  but  I  will  not  be  so  cruel  as  to 
keep  you  in  doubt.  Geraldine  is  going  to  be 
married,  and  the  match  will  be  as  brilliant  as 
I  earnestly  trust  it  will  be  happy.  You  have 
never  seen  the  gentleman ;  but,  when  I  say 
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I  think  he  deserves  Genddine,  I  cannot  speak 
higher  in  his  favour.  Perhaps  her  letters 
may  have  told  you  of  a  Mr.  Leslie,  whom 
she  met  this  spring  at  Cheltenham,  and  who 
was  thought  a  great  parti  by  all  the  mammas 
there.  WeU,  this  acquaintance  has  been 
followed  up  by  his  coming  into  this  neigh- 
bourhood for  fishing,  obtaining  an  introduc- 
tion to  yoxu-  father,  and  finally  losing  his  own 
heart  to  Geraldine,  and  gaining  hers  in  re- 
turn. He  is  immensely  rich,  but  more  than 
that,  is  very  pleasing  and  gentlemanly,  and 
right-principled,  as  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe.  The  only  drawback  to  our  satis- 
faction is,  that  he  lives  a  long  distance  from 
us,  and  will  take  Geraldine  quite  out  of  our 
neighbourhood.  But  railroads  bring  all  places 
near,  and  I  believe  I  shall  learn  to  like 
them  now.  Mr.  Leslie  is  rather  handsome, 
decidedly  a  good  figure,  and  just  such  a 
character  as  will  suit  with  that  of  Geraldine. 
He  is  in   Parliament,  and  well  known  as  a 
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speaker.  Old  nurse,  you  know,  had  always 
set  her  heart  upon  having  *a  lord,'  as  she 
says,  for  her  young  lady,  and  I  can  only  satisfy 
her  by  declaring  that  this  is  a  '  cotton 
lord,'  as  these  great  manufacturers  are  called, 
and  that  he  has  a  great  deal  more  money 
than  most  of  the  'real  lords,'  as  she  calls 
them,  and  that  he  has  a  park  and  a  lodge, 
in  which  her  long-cherished  dream  of  living 
near  her  favourite  nursling  can  be  realized. 
You  will  scarcely  accuse  me  of  radicalism,  I 
think,  or  I  might  have  seemed  to  cast  a  slur 
over  the  aristocracy  of  the  country,  which 
could  not  be  the  case,  connected,  as  we  our- 
selves are,  with  it,  and  having  such  bright 
ornaments  of  the  class,  living  close  to  us  in 
your  uncle  and  aunt  at  Beverley  House.  I  do 
hope  the  real  old  nobility  of  England  will 
never  cease  out  of  the  land,  but  it  is  well 
in  these  days  of  free-thinking,  to  have  their 
cause  strengthened  by  the  aristocracy  of  wealth, 
who  have  an  immense  and  increasing  influence, 
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especially  in  the  thickly-populated  maDufac- 
turing  districts  into  which  your  sister  will 
now  be  transplanted  I  am  pleased  to  see 
with  what  interest  she  is  already  turning  her 
attention  to  the  subject  of  improving  the 
fiactory-system,  and  listening  to  Mr.  Leslie's 
enlightened  theories  on  the  subject;  though 
theories  I  ought  not  to  caU  them,  as  he  has 
already  put  mudi  into  practice  in  the  large 
factories  belonging  to  himself,  and  in  which 
he  takes  the  same  interest,  and  watches  over 
the  welfare  of  each  individual  as  earnestly  as 
the  landed  proprietors  among  our  aristocracy 
do,  or  ought  to  do,  of  their  tenantry. 

"  But  I  have  run  into  what  you  will  think 
a  dry  discussion,  unless  you  connect  it  with 
Genddme's  active  and  energetic  mind,  and 
thus  see  she  will  have  ample  scope  for  being 
useful  in  the  new  life  opening  upon  her. 

"  Another  very  interesting  subject  I  have 
now  to  bring  before  you — ^your  own  dear,  little 
.self,  my  Agnes.     I   cannot  lose  my  eldest 
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daughter  without  another  to  take  her  place 
at  home.  Thus,  your  father  and  I  have  de- 
termined that  you  should  leave  Miss  Codring- 
ton's  at  Midsummer,  instead  of  at  Christmas, 
and  I  write  to  her  by  this  post  to  that  effect. 
I  am  sure  you  will  make  the  most  of  the 
short  time  allowed  you  for  profiting  by  the 
lessons  of  the  excellent  masters  now  attending 
you,  in  music  especially:  your  &ther  will 
want  you  to  take  Geraldine's  place  in  the 
dioir  at  church. 

''My  pen  would  fain  linger  into    longer 
details  on  your  sister's  happy  prospects,  but 
I  shall  lose  the  post,  and  Geraldine  desires  to 
add  a  line  herself;  so  adieu  for  the  present. 
"  Your  ever  affectionate  mother, 

"  Mary  Churchill." 

"  Mamma  says  there  is  only  time  for  aline, 
but  you  must,  my  darling  sister,  hear  from 
my  own  pen  of  my  happiness ;  it  was  only 
decided  on  this  morning ;  but  the  day  must 
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not  dose  without  your  beiog  told.  All  formaj 
letters  to  other  rehtions  and  friends  must 
wait  till  to-morrow. 

"  I  will  now  only  add,  may  you  some  day 
be  as  happy  as 

"  Your  affectionate  sister, 

"G.  C." 
''  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  like  him/' 

Agnes  leant  over  her  friend's  shoulder, 
and  re-read  this  interesting  letter  with  her. 
Maude,  turning  round,  said  affectionately^ 
'^  I  do  indeed  congratulate  you  on  this 
happy  event.  For  once,  'the  current  of 
true  love  seems  to  have  run  smooth,'  and  I 
am  sure  dear  Geraldine  deserves  that  it 
should  do  so.  What  a  happy  family  party 
you  will  make  !"  , 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed  we  shall,"  said  Agnes, 
"  and  I  have  already  fixed  that  you  must  be 
one  of  the  bridesmaids.  I  must  write  to 
Sissy,  and  tell  her  so.     I   suppose  when  she 
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is  a  married  woman,  I  must  call  ber  by  a 
more  dignified  name  than  Sissy;  but  I  do 
like  pet  names.  That  is  one  reason  I  dislike 
my  own.  Agnes  cannot  be  abbreviated — 
Aggie  is  atrocious — Geraldine,  too,  there  is 
no  making  anything  of  it,  as  Jerry  would 
never  do.  Thus,  an  elder  sister,  being  always 
sister,  par  excellence  ;  as  a  child,  I  turned  it 
into  Sissy,  and  still  retain  the  endearing 
appeUation,  for  very  dear  does  it  seem  to  me. 
Hush  1  there  is  Miss  Codrington's  bell ;  she 
thinks  me  long  in  going  to  her.  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  be  a  very  inattentive  pupil  at  Mr.  de 
Tinto's  lesson  this  morning,  but  it  is  lucky  it 
is  a  drawing  one,  I  am  sure  I  could  not  have 
attended  to  anything  else.  Fortunately  I  am 
copying  a  very  sunny  scene,  and  so  I  shall  do 
it  really  con  amore" 

"  If  I  were  a  figure  painter,  I  should  select 
a  Hebe  or  a  something  all  riante  with  joy  and 
mirth,  as, 
" '  Hope,  enchanted,  smiled,  and  waved  her  golden  hair.' 
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My  dear  Agnes,  I  wish  I  were  an  artist 
now/'  said  Maude,  touching  her  glowing 
cheek,  "and  what  fairer  personification  of 
your  description  could  I  find,  than  your  own 
bloommg  self  f 
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CHAPTER  III. 

**  Genius  hif^h,  and  lore  profound. 
And  wit  that  lov'd  to  play,  not  wound ; 
And  all  the  reasoning  powers  divine 
To  penetrate,  resolve,  combine. 
And  feelings  keen,  and  fanc/s  glow." 

SCOTT. 

When  Agnes  entered  Miss  Codrington's 
private  sitting-room,  she  found  her  looking 
more  than  usually  thoughtful,  and  un- 
occupied, a  very  unwonted  thing  for  her. 
She  was  leaning  back  in  a  favourite  fauteuil 
the  work  and  the  present  of  a  former  pupil, 
with  her  writing-table  and  papers  pushed  on 
one  side,  as  if  the  bringing  her  mind  to  any 
occupation  foreign  to  the  present  train  of  her 
thoughts,  had  been  more  than  even  her  well- 
trained  and  disciplined  mbd  could  attain  to. 
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'*  My  dear  chfld/'  said  she  to  Agnes  on 
her  entrance,  entirely  sinking  the  tone  of  a 
superior  into  one  of  kind  and  tender  friend- 
ship, '^  come  here,  and  sit  down  by  me"  and 
she  kissed  her  ftir  cheek  as  she  approached. 
''  Come  and  tell  me  all  you  know  of  this  Mr. 
Leshe.  Your  sister  has  been  my  pupil  too, 
and  you  know  I  feel  for  you  all  as  if  my  own 
diildren,  though  some  must  become,  by  their 
endearing  tempers  and  docile  dispositions, 
yet  more  loved  than  others ;"  and  a  tear 
glistened  in  her  soft  dark  eye,  as  she  looked  at 
Agnes. 

'*  My  dear  Madam,"  replied  she,  "  I 
cannot  tell  you  much,  for  indeed  I  know 
nothing,  as  I  have  not  been  at  home  since 
Geraldine  was  at  Cheltenham  this  spring, 
and  she  met  Mr.  Leslie  there  for  the  first 
time.  Feeling  then,  no  especial  interest  in 
the  subject,  I  scarcely  remember  what  she 
said  of  hira,  or  if  she  described  his  personal 
appearance  at  all.     I  am  too  young  to  be 
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much  of  a  politician  myself,  or  to  care  much 
about  our  great  speakers  and  statesmen,  and 
I  recollect  thai  Geraldine  said  more  about  his 
public  character  than  I  cared  to  hear,  and 
I  thought  she  had  become  all  at  once, 
particularly  diffuse,  on  what  to  me  was  a 
stupid  subject.  Still,  I  did  not  suspect  any- 
thing of  the  real  cause  for  this  unusual 
interest  on  her  part.  I  knew  she  was  less  of  a 
madcap  than  I  am,  and  besides,  has  had 
more  time  to  sober  down  a  little.  I  know 
that  papa  likes  us  all  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
leading  events  of  the  day,  and  you  often  tell 
me  that  as  a  well-educated  woman  cannot  be 
ignorant  of  the  history  of  her  country  in  by- 
gone ages,  so  she  ought  now  to  be  aufait 
at  the  current  events  of  our  own  time." 

"  Quite  right,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Cod- 
riDgton,  smiling ;  ''  I  am  glad  to  have  my 
opinions  so  well  retained.  I  certainly  never 
wish  to  make  politicians  of  my  pupils,  a 
character    which   I    think    in   women    both 
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odioiis  and  aofemmiiie.  Still,  I  would  ha?e 
tbem  neither  ignorant  nor  misiadi,  which, 
though  not  a  word  to  be  found  in  Dr.  John- 
son, is  a  very  significant  one.  Besides, 
I  think  it  right  to  give  yoo  all  an  insight 
into  the  leading  events  of  the  histny  of 
the  present  time,  as  wdl  as  of  the  past,  hot 
still  I  mdeavour  to  do  it  without  entering 
into  those  party  fedings,  which  can  never 
exist  without  giving  rise  to  both  ungentle 
and  unchristian  feelings.  I  have  my  own 
opinions  on  such  subjects,  and,  of  course 
they  cannot  be  the  same  as  those  of  all 
my  pupils'  various  friends.  I  believe,  my 
dear,  much  as  I  esteem  and  admire  your 
good  father,  we  should  differ  much  on  some 
political  points.  It  is  difficult  to  lose  the 
bias  of  childhood  on  any  subject,  and  thus  I 
feel  I  have  no  right  to  give  what  the  parents 
of  some  might  consider  a  wrong  one.  I  was 
brought  up  a  tory,  and  tory  I  remain.  I 
doubt  even  if  modified  into  a  modan  conser- 
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vative;  but  still,  I  hope  I  am  not  wilflilly 
blind  to  the  genius  and  the  abilities  of  public 
men  on  the  opposite  side.  Among  these, 
Mr.  Leslie  stands  on  a  high  pinnacle  of 
political  fame,  and  it  is  expected  he  will  some 
day  reach  a  yet  higher.  Though  I  cannot  go 
along  with  his  theories  as  a  politician,  I  still 
can  admire  and  appreciate  his  character  as  a 
man.  Early  in  life  surrounded  with  all  the 
temptations  of  an  almost  unbounded  wealth, 
he  has  ever  seemed  to  make  the  good  of  his 
fellow-men  the  chief  pursuit  of  his  life. 
Thus,  no  one  can  better  deserve  the  happiness 
now  in  store  for  him  in  such  a  wife  as  your 
sister  ;  and,  indeed,  I  am  highly  gratified  at  the 
brilliant  destiny  which  awaits  her." 

"  Oh,  yes,  dear  Miss  Codrington,  Geraldine 
does  indeed  deserve  it  all.  She  is  quite  one 
who  would  grace  the  highest  station,"  said 
the  ardent  Agnes.  "  I  have  often  thought  it 
might  be  said  of  her,  more  than  of  any  girl 
I  ever  saw, — 
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' '  Gnee  is  in  aH  lier  ttqit,  Hesrca  in  her  cje. 
In  efwj  adioD  dignitf  tnd  lova.' " 


Miss  CSodrii^;toQ  snulal  an  assent  to  this 
warm  sisterly  panegyric;  and  then,  with  a 
more  saddened  aspect,  said,  "I  most  now  torn 
to  the  part  in  yoor  modier's  letter  which 
seems  a  coontertiahuice  to  the  good  of  the 
rest  oi  it — at  least  to  me — and  I  own  it  is 
sdfishness  to  fed  it  so.  Your  return  home, 
my  dear,  must  be  delightful  to  you,  although 
I  do  flatter  myself  I  have  made  school  as 
happy  as  it  can  be.  But  to  me,  yoor  loss 
will  be  great  indeed;  I  shall  miss  your 
cheerful  smile  very  firequently." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  dearest  Madam*  for 
saying  so.  I  am  sure  I  am  proud  of  your 
love,  and  I  shall  always  think  of  you  with 
the  fondest  gratitude,"  rejdied  Agnes. 
"  Maude,  too,  will  be  gone ;  and  she  has 
been  with  you  so  long.  If  my  heart  sweDs 
at  leaving  you,  even  to  go  to  such  a  happy 
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home  as  I  am  blessed  with,  how  sad  must  be 
her  adieux,  who  must  fed  this  much  more 
like  home,  than  with  the  comparative  strangers 
she  is  going  among,  although  they  are  her 
father  and  mother  1" 

"  Yes,  I  am  sorry  for  poor  Maude,"  said 
Miss  Codrington,  "  wealth  has  its  drawbacks, 
and  she  has  earned  her's  dearly  at  the  sacrifice 
of  all  the  endeared  remembrances  of  childhood's 
home;  placed  here  when  only  seven  years 
old,  and  never  having  seen  her  parents  since, 
her  recollection  of  them  is  but  slight,  and  of 
her  father,  I  fear,  anything  but  pleasing.  I 
have  always  endeavoured  to  keep  up  her  idea 
of  h^r  mother  as  vividly  as  I  could,  and 
knowing  her  so  weU,  she  having,  in  fact, 
scarcely  ceased  to  be  my  pupil,  when  she  was 
married  so  young  to  Mr.  LasceUes,  I  hope  I 
have  succeeded.  But,  I  scarcely  knew  her 
father,  and  that  little  I  must  own  did  not  pre- 
possess me  in  his  favour.  His  being  a  Roman 
Catholic,  too,  I  always  feared  might  ultimately 
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cause  much  disunion  between  them;  and, 
although  Mr.  LasceUes  was  bound  by  previous 
arrangements  that  the  education  and  care  of 
the  daughters  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
mother,  I  fear  there  was  grievous  contention, 
when  she  insisted  on  her  right  of  placing 
Maude  with  me,  and  would  not  yield  to  her 
husband's  earnest  desire  of  placing  her  in  an 
English  convent  Poor  child,  at  least  she  has 
been  happier  here ;  and  for  her  mother's  sake, 
as  well  as  her  own,  I  have  watched  over  her 
as  if  she  were  my  own  child." 

"  And  I  am  sure,"  rejoined  Agnes,  "  that 
Maude  feels  for  you  all  a  child's  devotion. 
She  trembles  lest  her  own  mother  should  be 
less  tender  then  you  have  ever  been  ;  and  now, 
that  every  day  may  bring  her  parents  here,  I 
often  see  her  start  at  each  ring  of  the  door- 
bell, as  perhaps  brining  this  dreaded  meeting, 
for  dreaded,  I  am  afraid  it  is,  much  more  than 
longed  for.  I  often  tell  her,  though,  when 
sitting  alone  in   her  room  we  look  at  that 
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beautiful  picture  of  her  mother  over  the 
diimney-piece,  that  I  am  sure  there  is  nothing 
to  fear  in  that  charming  &ce,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  she  will  soon  feel  as  if  she  had  been 
with  her  all  her  life ;  but  then  she  turns  to  the 
stem,  but  perhaps  not  less  handsome  features 
of  her  father,  whose  picture  hangs  opposite, 
and  says  with  a  shudder — "Oh  yes,  I  do 
love  my  mother,  but  those  dark  eyes  only 
make  me  afraid." 

"  That  is  a  morbid  feeling,  which  ought 
not  to  be  indulged  in,"  remarked  Miss  Cod- 
rington,  "  and  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  Maude 
is  too  apt  to  give  way  to  her  imagination.  1 
would  not  wish  her  to  be  a  mere  matter-of- 
fact  character,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
stupid  and  uninteresting;  but  I  do  wish  1  could 
take  somewhat  from  the  visionary  cast  of  her 
mind,  and  bring  her  down  a  little  to  the 
'  dull  realities  of  life.'  But,  my  dear  child, 
you  have  had  a  long  audience  in  the  presence- 
chamber — ^your  liege-lady  must  attend  now  to 
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some  of  her  other  young  subjects.  So  now 
go,  and  dear  your  head  from  all  the  wayward 
and  unscholastic  subjects  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing by  a  quiet  half-hour's  walk  in  the 
garden,  and  then  I  will  rejoin  you  at  your 
drawing-lesson." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

**  Quick  with  the  tale  and  ready  with  the  lie — 
The  genial  confidante  and  general  spy — 
Skill'd  by  a  touch  to  deepen  scandal's  tints 
With  all  the  kind  mendacity  of  hints ; 
While  mingling  truth  with  falsehood — sneers  with 

smiles — 
A  thread  of  candour  with  a  web  of  wiles. 

BYBON. 

Perhaps  few  seminaries  for  young  ladies 
are  conducted  on  better  principles  than  that 
of  Hampton  House.  Certainly  none  ever 
possessed  a  more  efficient  and  beloved 
sovereign,  as  her  pupils  sometimes  playiully 
denominated  Miss  Codrington.  But  faults 
will  creep  into  the  best  constituted  dynasties ; 
and    of  late,  one  had  intruded  into  that  of 
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Hampton  House,  from  an  amiable  error  in 
judgment  of  Miss  Codrington.  She  had 
always,  heretofore,  set  her  face  against  what 
are  called,  articled  pupils,  which  is  only 
another  name  for  an  inferior  rank  of  inmates, 
and  if  not  so,  places  them  in  a  very  awkward 
and  anomalous  position. 

A  very  intimate  friend  of  Miss  Codring- 
ton's  had  so  earnestly  pleaded  in  behalf  of  a 
Miss  Smith,  to  be  taken  with  a  very  trifling 
sum  and  to  make  herself  useful  in  the  junior 
department  of  the  school,  that  Miss  Cod- 
rington yielded  to  her  wishes,  though  at  the 
time,  rather  against  her  better  judgment. 

Sometimes  even  clever  people  err  on  the 
side  of  benevolence,  and  the  heart  which 
"  thinketh  no  evil,"  is  apt  to  consider  others 
equally  upright  as  themselves. 

The  assurance  that  having  been  in  such 
an  establishment  as  Hampton  House,  would 
be  of  immense  importance  to  Miss  Smith, 
and  enable  her  to  gain  her  own  livelihood 
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in  an  honourable  manner,  as  governess  in 
some  family  of  distinction,  was  the  argu- 
ment which  weighed  the  most  with  Miss 
Codrington  ;  for  it  was  one  which  she  knew 
to  be  true. 

She  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  influence 
which  her  name  would  have,  in  recommend- 
ing any  young  person  who  was  wishing  to 
obtain  a  situation  as  governess,  and  her 
first  interview  with  Miss  Smith,  rather  pre- 
possessed her  in  her  favour  than  otherwise. 

It  was  true,  she  looked  much  older  than 
she  represented  herself  to  be,  but  this 
might  be  aocoimted  for  by  a  previous  resi- 
dence of  many  years  in  one  of  the  most 
unhealthy  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  where 
her  father  held  some  subordinate  situation 
under  government. 

The  exact  nature  of  this  situation  was 
never  known.  If  Miss  Smith's  version  of  it 
to  the  school  girls,  and  teachers  at  Hampton 
House,  was  to  be  believed,  he  was  b  person 
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of  vast  importance  there,  and  only  second 
to  the  governor  himself. 

It  takes  some  time  before  the  mischievous 
habit  of  always  perverting  facts,  if  not  in- 
venting  falsehoods,  becomes  generally  known. 
A  character  of  this  sort  is  too  wily  to  be 
soon  discovered,  and  before  it  is  so,  the  un- 
healthy influence  which  is  shed  around  may 
have  become  highly  deleterious.  Like  the 
deadly  Upas  tree,  it  blights  all  within  the 
range  of  its  influence. 

Miss  Smith  was  placed  at  Hampton 
House  with  all  the  advantages  of  the  regular 
pupils,  except  those  of  the  parlour-boarders, 
whose  number  was  limited  to  six.  Miss 
Lascelles  and  Miss  Churchill  were  among 
this  favoured  number,  whose  privileges  chiefly 
consisted  in  having  their  breakfast  and  tea  with 
Miss  Codrington,  continuing  to  sit  the  remain- 
der of  the  evening  with  her,  being  frequently 
taken  out  to  innocent  and  instructive  amuse- 
ments, and  being  at  all  times,  more  her  com- 
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panions,  than  those  only  in  the  school-room 
could  be  made. 

These,  however,  equally  shared  her  own 
instructions  and  lessons  from  the  best 
masters.  Of  these  advantages.  Miss  Smith 
had  a  full  share,  and  her  naturally  acute  and 
quick  understanding,  enabled  her  to  make  a 
distinguished  use  of  them. 

The  superintendence  and  management  of 
the  school-room,  out  of  what  was  called 
school-hours,  during  which  time  Miss  Cod- 
rington  was  generally  there,  devolved  on 
the  English  teacher.  Miss  Brown,  and  the 
French  teacher,  Mademoiselle,  d'Alentour. 

During  the  period  of  Miss  Smith's  resi- 
dence at  Hampton  House,  she  was  made 
use  of  by  these  two  ladies  for  all  the 
drudgery  and  disagreeable  offices,  both  in 
the  school-room,  and  in  their  respective 
classes. 

If  her  mind  had  not  been  of  a  very 
pliable  character,  and  one  which  could  bend 
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in  the  most  adverse  directions  if  found  con- 
venient or  expedient,  she  would  have  held 
no  very  enviable  position  in  the  school; 
or,  without  much  natural  quickness  and 
assiduity  would  have  found  time  for  her  own 
improvement,  either  in  accomplishments  or  the 
more  solid  groundwork  of  a  good  education, 
which  Miss  Codrington  made  a  great  point 
of  with  her  pupils. 

As  it  was,  Miss  Smith  contrived  to  make 
herself  useful  in  so  many  ways,  and  to  bring 
her  really  diversified  talents  so  well  into  play, 
with  both  the  teachers  and  pupils,  that, 
if  not  a  fevourite,  she  was  at  least  tole- 
rated. 

Some  of  the  younger  children  looked  upon 
her  as  a  very  great  personage,  from  the 
wonderful  histories  she  recited  of  her  home 
grandeur,  and  the  numerous  titled  friends 
she  possessed  ;  and  were  only  surprised,  and 
not  a  little  gratified,  that  so  grand  a  lady 
should  condescend,  not  only  to  help  them  in 

VOL.    I.  D 
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their  lessons,  but  even  brush  their  hair  and 
wash  their  faces. 

Some  of  the  elder  girls  saw  through  a 
good  deal  of  this  rhodomontade,  or  as  the 
French  word  '^  galimatias/'  or  the  American 
one, ''  bosh  "  so  much  better  expresses  it ;  and 
laughed  among  themselves  at  her  home  es- 
tablishment possessing  two  lady  Vmaids,  one 
for  herself,  and  another  for  her  mother,  and 
similar  exaggerations,  or  inventions,  as  they 
might  be  better  called,  and  also  at  all  the  lords 
and  ladies  at  whose  houses  she  visited  on  the 
most  familiar  terms;  and  always  called  by 
their  christian  names,  as  if  not  merely  firiends, 
but  relations  (a  mark  of  bad  taste,  by  the  bye, 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  low-bred.) 

Nevertheless,  a  good  deal  that  was  utterly 
fabulous,  was  believed  as  true,  by  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Hampton  House,  though 
neither  Maude  Lascelles,  nor  Agnes  Churchill 
was  among  the  number.  Too  innately  well 
bred  themselves,  not  immediately  to  detect 
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the  assumed  airs  of  a  mere  pretender,  they 
shrank  from  any  intimate  association  with  a 
manner  and  character  so  different  fi^m  their 
own ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  always  treated 
Miss  Smith  with  the  most  lady-like  polite- 
ness, not  even  condescending  to  receive  the 
many  servile  offers  of  assistance,  in  various 
little  matters,  which  some  of  the  other  parlour- 
boarders  did  not  scruple  to  receive  from 
her. 

It  is  always  found  a  true  mark  of  nobility 
and  refinement  of  mind,  to  avoid  the  officious 
help  of  those  beneath  them ;  while  they  will 
ding  with  willing  hearts  to  all  the  assiduous 
cares,  and  anxious  assistance  of  those  they 
appreciate  as  real  friends.  For  awhile,  they 
may  be  deluded  by  what  is  false ;  their  own 
open  and  honourable  natures,  shrinking  from 
the  idea  of  deceit ;  but,  sooner  or  later,  syco- 
phancy will  be  immasked,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  by  its  own  hands.  It  is  an  old 
adage,  very  true,  though  not  very  elegant, 

D  2 
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''give  him  rope  enough,  and  he  will  hang 
himself." 

There  is  another  truth,  of  which  Miss 
Smith  fully  felt  the  force,  that  a  sort  of 
freemasonry  always  exists,  between  those  who 
like,  and  those  who  dislike,  each  other.  There 
may  be  all  the  outside  courtesy  of  politeness 
only  apparent  to  others,  but  the  individuals 
themselves  are  fully  aware  of  an  under-current 
of  distrust  and  distaste.  It  did  not  assume  so 
strong  a  character  as  positive  dislike  in  the 
innocent  and  gentle  bosoms  of  Agnes  and 
Maude ;  but,  in  that  of  Miss  Smith  who  was 
much  more  rus^e  in  the  ways  of  the  world, 
and  in  fact  much  older,  though  she  called 
herself  of  about  the  same  age,  as  the  two 
young  friends,  it  assumed  a  much  more 
decided  and  even  malignant  form. 

She  found  her  advances  towards  intimacy 
coldly  received,  if  not  actually  repulsed.  She 
had  stooped  to  flattery,  and  succeeded  no 
better.     She  saw  them  beloved,  admired  and 
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courted,  where  she  was  only  tolerated ;  and, 
to  a  mind  constituted  like  her's,  the  objects 
of  her  envy,  soon  became  those  of  dislike 
and  covert  enmity.  With  little  hope  of  ever 
herself  attaining  the  position  in  life  which 
their  bulh  and  accomplishments  alike  entitled 
them  to,  as  a  viper  in  the  grass  she  thought 
she  might  some  time  or  other  have  the  oppor- 
tunity either  to  irritate  or  to  annoy  them. 

In  the  meantime,  she  concealed  her  inward 
feelings  under  the  display  of  the  most  as- 
siduous attentions.  Did  Miss  Lascelles  want 
a  difficult  passage  of  music  explained  to  her  ? 
Miss  Smith,  really  a  first-rate  performer,  was 
always  ready,  with  untiring  patience,  to  prac- 
tice it  with  her.  Did  Miss  Churchill  seek  in 
haste  to  find  a  piece  of  drawing-paper  for  a 
a  sketch  ?  Miss  Smith  would  fly  to  fetch  one 
out  of  her  own  portfolio,  and  prepare  it  for  her 
use.     . 

In  the  school-room,  she  was  particularly 
careful  to  select  those  as  her  favourites,  who 
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might  have  the  power  of  being  usefiil  to  her 
in  after  life ;  but,  the  oiliness  of  her  manner 
extended  to  all,  and  she  was  so  very  gene- 
rally ready  to  oblige,  that  she  became,  in  a 
certain  degree,  popular. 

It  was  this  very  popularity  which  rendered 
her  dangerous  to  those  under  its  influence ; 
and  her  worldly  and  artificial  manners,  were 
well  adapted  to  deceive  the  simple  and  inex- 
perienced. A  school  may  well  be  called  the  s 
world  in  miniature ;  and  we  know  how  soon 
a  malaria  will  there  spread  contagion  around. 
Miss  Codrington's  was  a  watchful  and  vigilant 
eye,  but  she  never  knew  the  covert  source 
from  which  sprang  much  of  the  thoughtless 
idleness  and  latent  evil  passions,  that  it 
was  the  care  of  her  life  to  subdue. 

It  was  the  day  following  the  conversation 
related  between  Miss  Codrington  and  Agnes, 
that,  on  the  latter  entering  the  school-room  in 
the  morning,  she  was  thus  accosted  by  Miss 
Smith,  with  more  than  her  usmlempressement. 
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"  Sweetest  Miss  Churchill,  I  have  such  a 
channing  piece  of  news  to  tell  you,  although 
it  can  scarcely  be  news  to  you.  Your  sister, 
Geraldine,  is  going  to  live  in  our  neighbour- 
hood. Oh,  it  is  so  delightful !  I  shall  often 
see  you  now,  when  we  have  left  school 
Papa  has  written  to  tell  me  his  friend,  Mr. 
Leslie,  is  going  to  be  married  to  a  Miss 
Churchill,  and  he  wants  to  know  if  it's  not 
your  sister.  He  remembers  how  often  I  talk 
of  your  beauty  and  accomplishments,  and  so 
he  recognised  the  name.  He  might  have 
known  it  must  be  the  same  family,  for  I  am 
sure  I  always  spoke  of  your  father  as  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Churchill ;  and  there  could 
scarcely  be  two  clergymen  of  the  same  name, 
also  Honourables." 

Agnes  Churchill's  bright  face  had  a 
passing  cloud  over  it,  as  she  replied,  ''  Yes, 
certainly,  I  heard  yesterday  that  my  sister 
was  engaged  to  Mr.  Leslie ;  but  I  did  not 
know  before  that  he  lived  in  your  neighbour- 
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hood,  or  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Smith's;" 
and  she  inwardly  hoped  that  if  Miss  Smith's 
father  were  like  herself,  at  least,  that  no 
resemblance  existed  between  himself  and  his 
friend,  Mr.  Leslie ;  and  she  gave  a  sort  of 
involuntary  recoil,  as  a  cat  does  from  a 
familiar  hand  rubbing  its  hair  the  wrong  way 
— recoiling,  but  daring  not  to  resist.  Per- 
haps, Agnes  did  not  know  how  much  pride 
lurked  in  her  gentle  little  heart. 

"  Did  I  never  tell  you,"  said  Miss  Smith, 
**  that  the  great  Mr.  Leslie  lived  close  to  us  ? 
I  surely  must  have  done  so.  His  park  joins 
our  grounds,  and  we  seldom  pass  a  day 
without  seeing  him." 

Agnes  again  shuddered  at  this  contiguity, 
which  she  thought  would  become  a  dreadful 
bore  to  her  sister;  but,  recollecting  the 
speaker's  mode  of  exaggeration,  she  comforted 
herself  with  the  idea,  that,  after  all,  perhaps 
it  was  only  a  mere  common  acquaintanceship, 
and   nothing    amounting    to   friendship — a 
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money  now.  Every  one  calls  him  one  of  the 
richest  Commoners  in  England.  But,  perhaps, 
it  win  be  different  when  he  is  married.  Possibly 
the  Honourable  Mr.  Churchill  will  not  like 
to  have  his  son-in-law  in  business.'' 

Agnes  could  scarcely  repress  showing  some 
vexation  in  her  reply  to  a  speech,  which  even 
she,  all  open  and  ingenuous  as  she  was,  could 
not  help  seeing  was  intended  to  pique  her; 
and  the  cunning  Miss  Smith  perceived  that 
for  once  she  had  out-shot  her  mark. 

"I  am  convinced.  Miss  Smith,  this  will 
not  be  the  case.  I  am  not  well  versed  in  the 
politics  of  the  day,  but  1  do  know  that  Mr. 
Leslie's  is  a  name  not  unknown  to  fame ; 
and  it  was  only  at  Christmas,  my  father  read 
us  some  very  interesting  details  of  Mr. 
Leslie's  model-factory,  as  it  seems  to  be 
called,  and  admired  the  benevolent  spirit 
which  actuates  Mr.  Leslie  to  persevere  in  a 
superintendence  which,  though  no  longer 
needed   for    his    own    personal    advantage 
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benefits  hundreds  of  his  feUow-creatures.  I 
am  sure  my  sister  will  enter  heart  and  soul 
into  this  benevolent  and  philanthropical 
hobby,  as  you  please  to  call  it." 

Then,  drawing  up  her  little  figure  to  its 
utmost  height,  she  turned  very  coldly  away, 
and  left  Miss  Smith  to  vent  her  venom  on 
some  one  eke. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

'  How  shall  I  meet  thee  after  long  years  ?" 

BYRON. 


It  was  one  of  those  pouring  wet  days, 
which  are  not  unusual  to  the  English  climate 
in  the  month  of  June,  and  which  coming  in 
the  midst  of  summer  are  peculiarly  gloomy, 
that  a  travelling-carriage,  driven  by  four  post- 
horses,  stopped  at  the  gate  of  Hampton 
House. 

It  was  an  old-fashioned  building,  standing 
rather  back  from  the  road,  and  enclosed  from 
it  by  a  high  stone  wall  and  massive  gates, 
which  were  not  intended  to  admit  a  carriage. 
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and  therefore  necessarily  entailed  upon  visitors 
the  inconvenience  of  walking  a  few  steps 
under  no  shelter,  beyond  that  of  an  umbreDa, 
either  in  rain  or  snow,  up  to  the  entrance- 
door. 

Many  a  delicate  fine  lady  in  coming  to 
visit  her  daughter  at  Hampton  House,  had 
lamented  over  this  old-fashioned  access,  as 
she  picked  her  way  in  thin  satin  shoes,  along 
the  half-dozen  flags  necessary  to  cross  before 
reaching  the  steps  leading  into  the  house. 
Even  Miss  Codrington  herself,  felt  the  in- 
convenience of  such  an  entrance,  though  she 
bore  it  more  philosophically,  and  only  smiled 
quietly  at  the  many  absurd  plans  which  her 
visitors  frequently  suggested  for  remedying 
the  evil. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  loud  ring  of 
the  impatient  footman,  caused  the  heavy  door 
to  be  hastily  opened  by  the  respectable  elderly 
woman  whose  office  it  was  to  admit  visitors. 
She  now  came,  as  usual,  with  an  extra-sized 
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umbrella,  to  protect  them  into  the  house. 
She  was  greeted  in  no  gentle  tones  by  a  voice 
from  within  the  carriage,  and  told  to  stand  out 
of  the  way  ;  and,  with  two  bounds,  a  gentle- 
man sprang  across  the  wet  flags. 

The  next  minute,  a  tall,  but  fr^ile  female 
form  descended  the  carriage-steps,  and  gladly 
availed  herself  of  both  the  protecting  um- 
brella and  the  supporting  arm  of  the  good 
woman.  On  reaching  the  hall,  she  sank  into 
a  chair,  asking  for  a  glass  of  water  before 
advancmg  further.  The  gentleman  looked 
with  a  reproving  and  portentous  frown  at 
such  "  weakness  "  as  he  called  it,  and  desired 
that  they  might  be  at  once  shewn  to  Miss 
Codrington,  and  Miss  Lascelles  informed  that 
Mr.  and  Lady  Julia  Lascelles  were  arrived. 

Lady  Julia  now  disencumbered  herself  fix)m 
a  rich  travelling-cloak ;  and,  in  spite  of  her 
agitation,  did  not  forget  to  arrange  gracefiilly 
the  folds  of  her  Indian  shawl.  As  their 
guide  ushered  them  up-stairs,  albeit  used  to 
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conduct  some  of  the  loveliest  and  most  aris- 
tocratic ladies  of  our  land,  she  thought  she 
had  never  seen  one  who  more  strongly  bore 
the  impress  of  fisishion  in  every  movement, 
than  the  languid  and  faded  beauty  who  now 
leant  on  her  husband's  arm  as  they  ascended 
the  stairs ;  and  she  heard  a  voice  of  feminine 
sweetness  whisper : 

*'  Oh,  St.  John,  how  my  heart  throbs  at 
the  near  approach  of  our  child — our  long- 
lost  Maude !" 

And  how  was  that  daughter  occupied? 
In  her  private  sitting-room,  which  overlooked 
the  road,  she  had  seen  the  travelling-carriage, 
and  the  four  foaming  horses  stop  at  the  gate. 
Her  eager  eye  had  watched  the  impatient 
exit  of  the  gentleman,  so  like  all  she  remem- 
bered of  her  father,  and  then  the  fragile 
beauty  of  the  lady,  similar  to  what  might  be 
expected  from  an  Indian  climate,  confirmed 
the  conviction  that  the  travellers  were  her 
expected  parents.     When  Miss  Codrington 
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herself  came  to  fetch  her,  she  found  her  pros- 
trate before  the  crucifix,  which,  according  to  the 
forms  of  her  religion,  stood  on  a  little  table 
set  apart  for  devotional  purposes.  There, 
bending  low  before  her  Saviour,  she  was 
begging  assistance  and  support  where  alone 
it  can  be  found  in  the  hours  of  danger  and 
distress. 

Miss  Codrington  was  a  Protestant,  in  the 
purest  acceptation  of  the  term.  She  protested 
against  bigotry  and  intolerance  in  whatever 
church  they  were  found.  She  felt  there  were 
doctrines  in  which  all  true  Christians  could 
join  their  belief,  and  now  kneeling  with  her 
pupil  at  the  throne  of  our  Saviour,  the  Pro- 
testant and  the  Roman  Catholic  felt  the  same 
redeeming  power  was  the  only  one  to  sanctify, 
and  sustain  in  trials,  when  mere  human 
strength  must  fail  in  the  encounter. 

In  a  few  moments,  they  both  rose,  calmed 
and  comforted  by  a  support,  which,  it  is  pro- 
mised, shall  never  be  asked  in  vain.     Miss 
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Codrington's  was  a  feeling,  but  equable  mind  ; 
and  she  seldom  showed  as  much  visible 
emotion  as  now,  when  she  came  to  seek 
Maude  Lascelles.  The  first  meeting,  after  an 
absence  of  many  years,  must  always  create 
emotions,  and  in  even  the  happiest  cases, 
mixed  emotions — ^for  with  none  can  the 
tide  of  years  pass  on  without  leaving  traces 
behind — well  indeed,  if  they  be  not  traced  by 
the  strong  waves  of  disappointed  hope,  be- 
trayed affection,  or  blighted  ambition. 

In  Miss  Codrington's  case,  it  was  meeting 
with  the  first  pupil  of  her  care  after  an  in- 
terval of  eighteen  years,  and  at  that  period 
of  her  life  which  makes  the  greatest  difference 
in  woman's  existence.  When  Lady  Julia 
parted  from  the  care  of  her  instructress,  she 
was  only  just  emerging  fi-om  an  age  which  in 
some  is  almost  childhood, 

"  Ere  the  girl  has  budded  into  woman." 

Her  father,  the  widowed  Earl  of  Brent- 
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wood,  had  placed  her  from  the  death  of  his 
Countess,  under  the  entire  charge  of  Miss 
Codrington,  who  came,  for  that  purpose,  to 
reside  in  his  family — and  well  had  she  ful- 
filled the  trust  reposed  in  her.  From  the 
time  that  Lady  Julia  was  placed,  a  mother- 
less child  of  four  years  old  in  her  arms,  till 
she  saw  her  consigned  to  those  of  a  husband, 
Miss  Codrington  had  never  ceased  her  anxious 
care,  or  even  been  separated  beyond  a  few 
days  from  her  beloved  adopted  child,  for  such 
indeed  she  felt  her  to  be. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  the  interest  of  the 
present  tale  to  go  into  any  minute  particulars 
respecting  these  earlier  years  of  Lady  Julia's 
youth,  which  were  passed  under  Miss  Codring- 
ton's  watchful  care,  until  eighteen  summers 
had  flown  over  her  head,  when  her  married 
life  succeeded  them. 

As  the  living  image  of  his  departed  wife, 
Lord  Brentwood  loved  his  daughter  to 
idolatry :    not  a  childish  whim  was  ever  re- 
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fused,  not  a  girlish  wish  ever  denied.  How 
thai  could  he  refuse  his  consent,  when  she 
declared  her  whole  happiness  depended  upon 
marrying  the  handsome  St.  John  Lascelles  ? 
They  had  been  introduced  at  a  county  ball, 
where  Lady  Julia  had  made  her  first  d^but  in 
the  country.  This  immediately  followed  the 
last  drawing-room  of  the  season  in  London, 
where  she  had  been  presented ;  but,  without 
any  further  entrance  into  the  gaieties  which 
surroimded  her,  it  being  her  father's  wish  she 
should  be  eighteen  before  encountering,  what 
is  called  "  the  season"  in  London,  which  gene- 
rafly  sends  many  pale  cheeks  and  jaded  spirits 
back  to  their  ancestral  halls  in  the  country. 

Lady  Julia,  on  the  contrary,  came  back  to 
hers  with  a  glowing  anticipation  of  the 
pleasures  of  "  coming  out,"  and  that  after  a 
charming  autumn  and  winter  in  the  country, 
she  should  the  next  spring  be  allowed  to  enter 
into  all  the  gaieties  of  the  "  best  set,"  in  Lon- 
don, in  which  her  position  in  life  placed  her. 
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It  is  weD,  perhaps,  for  us  poor  mortals, 
that  we  cannot  look  into  futurity,  or  know 
the  difference  that  a  few  months — sometimes 
a  few  hours — may  make  in  our  destinies. 
The  following  spring,  Lady  Julia  was  a  wife, 
and  far  from  England  and  its  attractions,  was 
on  the  wide  ocean  with  the  hushand  of  her 
choice. 

But  let  us  not  linger  over  these  bye-gone 
years:  the  faded  but  still  beautiful  woman 
whom  we  now  see  in  Miss  Codrington's 
drawing-room,  has  passed  through  much 
she  would  fain  forget,  has  enjoyed  but  little 
she  would  wish  to  recall. 

For  a  time,  she  was  supremely  happy  ; 
she  placed  her  every  worldly  hope  in  love ; 
but,  after  a  while,  it  failed  her.  I  will  not  say 
it  deceived  her;  she  had  deceived  herself. 
Brought  up  in  retirement,  the  idol  of  her 
father,  the  cherished  and  tenderly-guarded 
pupil  of  Miss  Codrington,  the  centre,  as  it 
were,  of  the  little  world  in  which  she  lived ;. 
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she  only  breathed  one  atmosphere  of  affec- 
tion. It  never  entered  into  her  mind,  that 
coldness  and  indifference  could  ever  be  hers — 
that  the  leaden  touch  of  apathy  and  uncon- 
genial feelings  would  ever  cast  its  dim  and 
icy  shadow  around  her. 

St.  John  Lascelles  was  a  cold-blooded,  un- 
impassioned,  calculating  character;  but  he 
was  handsome,  and  he  could  be  agreeable — 
unfortunately  for  the  young  and  inexperienced 
heart  he  entirely  gained,  too  agreeable ;  for 
it  soon  yielded  to  his  assiduous  attentions  ; 
and  then,  unacquainted  with  others,  was  only 
the  more  flattered,  that  manners,  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  frigid  and  distant,  to  her,  became 
warm  and  apparently  ardent. 

Perhaps  nothing  sooner  touches  woman's 
heart,  than  the  idea,  that  he,  who  is  careless 
and  unobservant  of  others,  to  her,  becomes 
devoted  and  watchful.  Thus,  his  attentions 
are  the  more  valued,  and  what  is  not  shared 
among  the  many,  is  yet  dearer  to  the  one. 
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Alas  !  for  the  young  heart  that  awakes  fix)m 
the  delusion  of  love,  and  finds,  after  a  short 
period,  that  the  God  it  worshipped  was  only 
a  fictitious  image,  set  up  by  its  own  fond 
fancy  for  idolatry. 

Though  Lady  Julia  was  young,  inexpe- 
rienced, and  romantic,  she  still  had  strong 
good  sense ;  and,  thanks  to  Miss  Codring- 
ton's  carefiil  instruction,  good  principles. 
She  was  also  sanguine  and  hopefiil;  little 
inclined  to  believe  the  utter  uncongeniality 
of  her  husband's  disposition  with  her  own. 
Her  warm  heart  made  her  slow  at  believing, 
or  rather  perceiving,  the  coldness  of  his.  The 
thousand  little  attentions  which  love  delights 
alike  to  offer  and  to  receive,  were  lavished  on 
the  husband  by  the  wife,  from  one  so  young 
and  bctiutiful,  they  could  not  be  received  with 
indiflference,  and  thus  the  delusion  lasted 
longer  in  her  mind.  But,  after  a  time,  the 
truth  would  steal  upon  her ;  not  burst,  else 
had  she  sunk  beneath  the  shock.     Gradually, 
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she  saw  how  little  her  tastes  were  consulted, 
how  seldom  her  society  was  sought,  and, 
though  her  husband  could  never  be  called 
actually  unkind,  he  every  day  became  less 
attentive  and  less  tender. 

The  birth  of  their  first-bom  child  appeared 
to  awake  no  answering  emotion  in  his  heart ; 
and,  during  a  period  of  dangerous  infantile 
illness,  the  young  wife  had  to  watch  alone 
over  the  cradle  of  their  infant  When  the 
period,  so  agonizing  to  a  mother's  feelings 
arrived,  that  the  little  Maude  must  be  sent 
from  her  parent's  home  in  India,  to  a  more 
healthy  climate  in  England,  the  father  saw 
her  depart  unmoved,  and  almost  reproved  the 
mother's  grief  as  a  weakness. 

Since  then,  two  boys  had  been  born  in 
India,  the  elder  scarcely  survived  its  birth, 
the  second  was  now  the  great  delight  of  his 
mother's  heart,  and  the  solace  of  many  an 
otherwise  desolate  hour.  He  was  young 
enough  to  remain  with  his  parents  tiU  they 
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finaUy  left  India ;  and  they  now  brought  him 
with  them  to  England,  a  beautiful  child  of 
seven  years*  old. 

Maude  had,  of  course,  never  seen  her 
brother,  and  the  anticipation  of  meeting  him 
was  unmingled  with  any  of  the  varied  feelings 
of  fear  which  would  come  over  her  when  she 
thought  of  her  parents — they  might  be  dis- 
appointed with  her;  but  her  little  brother, 
oh !  he  would  be  sure  to  love  her,  as  fondly 
as  she  should  him. 

Retracing  past  events  in  a  narrative,  is 
quite  as  irksome  to  the  writer,  I  beg  to  tell 
my  perhaps  impatient  readers,  as  it  can  be  to 
themselves;  and  I  have  given  as  brief  a 
sketch  as  I  could,  to  make  the  present  epoch 
of  my  tale  comprehensible.  For  the  future, 
events  and  characters  will  imroll  and  elucidate 
themselves. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

'  II  pill  gradito  fregio 
Sempre  d'  una  madre,  h  la  virtii : 
E  la  tenerezza  d'  una  figlia." 

METASTASIO. 


It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  a  description 
of  the  varied  feelings  which  rushed  through 
the  mother's  heart,  at  the  approaching  meet- 
ing with  a  daughter  who  left  her  a  child  four 
years  old,  now  to  be  restored  in  all  the 
opening  beauty  of  womanhood.  Would  she 
know  her  own  cherub  infant  again?  could 
she  herself  be  recognised?  A  shuddering 
chill  seemed  to  spread  over  her  at  the  idea ; 
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she  wished  to  appear  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of 
her    child — ^first    impressions     are    seldom 
entirely  eradicated.      She  went  to  the  large 
pier-glass  between  the  windows  to  adjust  her 
still  beautiful  raven  curls.     The  eye  might 
be  dimmed,  but  these,  almost  strange  to  say, 
retained    their    youthful   luxuriance.      The 
graceful  folds   of  a    scarlet    Indian    shawl, 
concealed   the  attenuation   of    form,    while 
it  displayed  its  grace,  and  gave  an  additional 
tint  of  colour  to  her  usually  pale  cheek.     The 
excitement  of  the  moment  also  added  to  its 
glow,  and,  when  Mr.  Lascelles  turned  his  grave 
eyes  upon  her,  he  coldly  observed  she  was 
looking  remarkably  well,  and  really  -did  credit 
to  the  climate  of  India.      Uniised  to   any 
remarks  from  him  on  her  personal  appear- 
ance, since  rtie  first  years  of  their  marriage, 
when  i^he  wished  only  to  please  feim,  or  when 
she  always  asked  his  opinion  on  her  dress — 
she  had  thus  for  a  long  time  blinded  her- 
self with  the  pleasant  delusion  that  he  really 
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interested  himself  about  her,  when,  in  fact, 
he  only  replied  to  her  own  questions  as  to 
what  {leased  him  the  most.  Now,  she 
turned  a  gratified  and  beaming  look  upon 
him,  called  forth  by  even  this  slight  notice 
on  his  part.  At  this  fortunate  moment  for 
seeing  her  mother  under  the  most  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  Maude  entered  the 
room. 

The  first  movement  was  to  throw  herself 
into  her  mother's  arms,  the  second,  to  raise  a 
timid  glance  to  her  father.  He  took  her 
hand,  and  kissed  her  pale,  pure  brow.  For 
a  moment,  a  fieUiher's  {»ide  in  a  daughter's 
beauty  seemed  to  steal  over  his  countenance ; 
but  it  subsided  into  bis  usual  look  of  apathy, 
vhile  he  coldly  remarked  she  was  so  much 
altered  he  should  not  have  recognised  her, 
and  that  the  pictures  which  had  been  sent 
were  not  like  her. 

He  meant  they  did  not  do  her  justice,  but, 
ttfihappily,  she  fancied  he  felt  the  very  con- 
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trary,  and  was  disappointed  in  his  daughter ; 
thus,  the  very  first  interview  seemed  to 
heighten  her  dread  of  his  character,  and, 
widening  the  barrier  between  them,  laid  the 
groundwork  of  much  fixture  misery  to  her 
young  and  inexperienced  heart.  But  her 
mother,  her  lovely  mother,  she  was  more 
than  satisfied  with  her,  and  a  tenderness  of 
manner,  a  confiding  and  caressing  expression 
of  eye,  seemed  to  call  forth  the  same  in  the 
daughter,  and  bid  her  feel  no  fear  with 
her. 

Happy  alike  for  children  and  parents  is 
this  dear  bond  of  love,  bringing  them  toge- 
ther, not  merely  as  one  household,  bound 
together  by  the  closest  of  domestic  ties,  but 
as  the  dearest  of  friends,  the  most  agreeable 
of  companions.  Then,  home  can  never  be 
wearisome  and  dull.  As  we  are  taught  that 
"  perfect  love  casteth  out  fear,"  towards  a 
Heavenly  Father,  how  strongly  does  it  teach 
the  confiding  and  tender  union  which  ought 
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to  subsist  between  earthly  parents  and  their 
children  ! 

Miss  Codrington  came  into  the  room  just 
as  a  silence  was  being  almost  painfully  pro- 
longed. Deep  feeling  never  finds  vent  in 
words.  The  mother's  emotions  now  flowed 
in  disjointed  sentences  of  pleasure,  addressed 
to  her  old  fiiend,  for  the  finding  such  a 
daughter  restored  to  her. 

India  is  called  the  very  hot-bed  of  female 
vanity ;  the  enervating  lassitude  of  the  climate 
makes  the  study  of  dress  and  amusements 
almost  a  necessity,  whilst  the  comparative 
rarity  of  European  beauty,  makes  it  the 
more  flattered  and  courted.  Perhaps  Lady 
Julia  was  rather  spoilt  by  this.  She  certainly 
esteemed  personal  appearance  at  its  fullest 
value,  and  gave  its  adornment  a  high  place 
in  her  time  and  thoughts.  Some  may  call 
this  the  mark  of  a  frivolous  mind — with  her, 
it  was  not ;  she  had  begun  it  with  the  happy 
consciousness  that  her  beauty  gave  pleasure 
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to  her  husband,  and  that  he  felt  pride  in  the 
admiration  she  received.  When  the  cold 
years  of  conjugal  indifference  began,  she  still 
continued  an  established  habit,  often  thinkp 
ing,  when  she  came  home,  as  England  still 
was  called,  how  pleasant  it  would  he  to  dress 
her  daughter,  and  thus  had  brought  over  the 
most  costly  luxuries  of  the  East  for  her 
adornment. 

"Dearest  Miss  Codrington,"  said  Julia,"  you 
never  told  me  how  very  beautiful  I  should 
find  Maude.  The  pictures  you  sent  have 
none  of  the  poetic  charm  I  see  here.  Why, 
she  is  a  very  houri  of  the  eastern  clime.  I 
am  glad  I  have  brought  abundance  of  jewels 
to  deck  her  hair.  How  well  they  will  look 
in  these  dark  tresses!"  And  she  stooped 
to  kiss  her  glossy  hair,  as  she  twined  the 
one  long  ringlet  which  floated  over  the 
shoulder,  round  her  own  delicate  white 
finger,  and  smiled  at  the  glittering  contrast. 

"  Ah,  Lady  Julia,  do  not  spoil  my  pupil 
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mih  flattery;  you  kn««fr  she  is  my  pupfl 
diough  she  is  your  child,  and  I  have  not 
yet  given  up  Hiy  charge !''  interposed  Miss 
Codrington. 

^  That  reminds,  me,"  added  Mr.  Lascelles, 
'*that  we  must  arrange  with  Miss  Cod- 
rington when  it  will  be  proper  for  Maude 
to  leave  Hamptoa  House.  I  think  we  shall 
not  be  aUe  to  go  into  the  country  imme- 
diately, and,  by  the  time  my  business  in 
London  is  completed,  probably  Maude  may 
be  at  liberty  to  accompany  us.'' 

**  Maude  be  at  liberty  to  accompany  us," 
repeated  the  astonished  Lady  Julia,  "why, 
surely,  St  John,  you  do  not  suppose  I  can 
part  with  my  child  any  longer,  and  now 
that  she  is  just  restored  to  us.  I  know 
dearest  Miss  Codrington  a  great  deal  too 
weD,  to  doubt  for  an  instant  of  her 
willing  ^rmission  for  Maude  to  leave 
before  the  predse  time  of  the  school  break- 
ii^  up.     Ob,  no !   I  eannot   so  soon  lose 
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sight  of  her  again.  I  never  imagined 
for  a  moment  but  that  she  would  be  with 
us  immediately  we  reached  England." 

"Surely,  dear  children — for  such  I  look 
upon  you  both/'  said  Miss  Codrington's 
gentle  voice,  "surely,  I  could  never  wish 
you  parted  again,  without  necessity;  and 
Mr.  Lascelles  must  think  me  indeed  a 
stickler  for  rules,  if  any  objection  were  made 
to  their  being  broken  on  such  an  occasion  as 
the  present." 

"Really,  Miss  Codrington,"  replied  Mr. 
Lascelles,  "  I  only  judged  of  you  as  I  should 
act  myself  in  a  similar  position.  School 
rules  ought  to  be  laws,  and  I  am  the  last 
person  in  the  world  to  wish  for  any 
infringement  of  what  is  so  essentially  right. 
However,  if  you  have  the  kindness  to  waive 
the  enforcement  of  these  rules  in  my 
daughter's  favour,  it  is  not  for  me  .to  make 
any  objection.  There  will  also  be  an  ad- 
vantage in    her  leaving    you   thus    hastily, 
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as  doing  away  with  the  scene  of  parting 
fipom  friends,  for  whom,  in  the  natural  course 
of  things,  she  must  feel  more  affection  than 
for  us,  who,  in  fact,  are  strangers." 

"  Oh,  St.  John !  say  not  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  my  child  must  look  upon 
me  as  a  stranger,  this  cannot,  shall  not  be," 
said  Lady  Julia,  in  an  agitated  voice.  "  Let  us 
go,  let  us  take  her  away  without  delay — say, 
my  child,  are  you  not  ready  to  go  with  your 
mother?  Miss  Codrington  will  give  direc- 
tions for  the  maid  to  pack  up  all  the  things 
and  follow  with  them  to-morrow.  Maude 
can  manage  with  only  my  maid's  assistance 
tin  then.  She  has  gone  on  to  London 
with  Herbert  and  the  nursery- establishment, 
and  I  desired  her  especially  to  see  and 
select  airy  rooms  for  us  all  at  Thomas's 
Hotel." 

"You  forget,  Julia,"  said  Mr.  Lascelles, 
"that  Maude  has  not  been  spoilt  by  the 
far  niente    of    India,    the    dolce    part    of 
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it,  I  never  could  understand ;  and  I  should 
hope  that  she  might  be  aUe  to  tie  h« 
shoe,  or  pick  up  her  own  podcet  handkefw 
chief,  if  it  should  be  necessary.'' 

"  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Lascelles,"  repKed 
Miss  CodringtoD,  "^that  you  will  find  your 
daughter  not  at  aU  of  the  helpless  fine 
lady  school  Although,  she  has  been  in- 
dulged with  a  maid  of  her  own  here,  she 
never  takes  advantage  of  it  fot  her  own 
idleness.  To  show  a  pride  in  being  helpless 
and  dependent,  in  my  opinion,  evinces 
neither  good  sense,  nor  good  taste." 

"Indeed,  my  dearest  Miss  Codrington, 
I  can  well  remember  how  strongly  you 
used  to  enforce  this  doctrine  upon  me; 
I  think  even  Mr.  Lascelles  must  re- 
collect when  he  first  knew  me,  that  I  was 
a  true  country-girl,  and  enjoying  its  rural 
pleasures  with  all  the  zest  of  early  years,  with- 
out any  of  the  languor  and  lassitude  which 
now,  malgrd  moiy  will  steal   over  me.      I 
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waft  then  oftener  rebuked  for  being  too  active, 
drao  too  inert;  but  rebuked  X  should  Wt 
say>  for  when  did  eitheir  you  or  my  father 
erer  say  an  unkind  word  to  me  %  «ven  tbpugb 
I  might  be  guilty  of  saddling  my  own  pony, 
or  milking  my  own  p^  UttJ/e  Alderoey 
cow. 

''  I  certainly  do  not  oifim  the^e  aQQompU3h- 
ments  among  my  l9SSPQ3i''  smilingly  i^jpiwd 
Miss  Codnngton,  '*  but,  in  my  opinion,  there 
would  be  much  less  silly  affectation  of  helpless- 
ness, or  what  may  be  called  '  &w  ladyisipn.,' 
foui^  among  us>  if  girls  \9E;ere  allowed  more 
free  and  healthy  exercise  in  the  country,  than 
is  generally  the  case.  Then,  when  the  time 
for  more  womanly  pursuits  and  amusements 
arrived,  they  would  be  entered  upon  with  more 
elasticity  of  youthful  spirits,  and  more  bodily 
strength  and  health.  There  would  not  be  so 
many  weak  spines  and  crooked  figures  as 
abound  in  the  present  day." 

"  I  am  sure  that  Maude,  thanks  to  your 
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care,  is  afflicted  with  neither  of  these  evils,'' 
said  Lady  Julia,  glandng  with  a  mother's 
prid^  at  her  daughter's  fine  figure,  "  I  am  par- 
ticularly glad  to  see  her  both  so  tall  and  so 
graceful ;  but  I  must  not  forget  that  my  boy 
is  waiting  impatiently  to  embrace  his  sister. 
Maude,  with  Miss  Codrington's  permission, 
go  and  put  on  your  bonnet  now,  and  hasten 
your  adieux  in  the  school-room,  though  a  fore- 
well  you  need  not  call  it,  as  during  our  stay  in 
LfOndon  we  shall  frequently  come  over  and  see 
all  here  again.  When  the  holidays  begin,  we 
shall  hope  to  persuade  Miss  Codrington  to 
come  and  stay  with  us,  so  you  must  not  feel 
sad  at  parting  from  her." 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


*'  You  are  now 
In  London,  that  great  sea,  whose  ebb  and  flow 
At  once  is  deaf  and  loud,  and  on  the 'shore 
Vomits  its  wrecks,  and  still  howls  on  for  more." 

SHELLET. 

What  a  strange  revolution  did  one  little 
hour  make  in  Maude  Lascelles'  situation ! 
The  one  found  her  in  the  sedate  seclusion  and 
regular  hours  of  Hampton  House,  the  next, 
saw  her  removed  from  the  companions  of 
her  childhood  and  the  careful  guardian  of 
her  youth,  amid  very  different  scenes  from 
those  she  left.  Her  mother,  ever  watchful 
for   her   happiness,   and   eager    to  give  her 
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gratification;  her  fother,  cold  and  frigid, 
nevertheless,  could  never  be  called  unkind; 
and  her  young  brother,  the  very  personifi- 
cation of  boyish  beauty,  always  ready  to 
be  her  companion  and  lavish  of  his  yet 
childish  love — these  were  now  her  asso- 
ciates. Instead  of  the  quiet  lessons  and 
regular  employments  of  each  stated  hour, 
her  time  soon  merged  into  the  whirl  of 
London  gaiety. 

It  was  speedily  known  among  the 
numerous  friends  of  both  Lady  Julia  and  Mr. 
LasceHes,  that  they  had  retiuned  from 
India  with  a  princely  fortune^  and  th^t  a 
v^  handsome  daughter  was  emerging  into 
the  world  of  fashion.  No  wondier»  then, 
that  innumerable  dear  friends  were  anxious 
for  their  acquaintance,  and  invitations  of  all 
sorts  poured  in  upon  them. 

They  made  up  their  minds  not  to  take 
a  house  in  London  for  the  few  weeks  of 
their  residence  there,  but  remaining  at  the 
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oomfbrtable  bote!  where  they  first  installed 
tHemsehres,  be  dose  at  hand  to  superintend 
the  fitting-up  of  a  villa  at  Richmond, 
which  they  should  make  their  country 
residence,  till  Mr.  Lasedles  eould  invest 
part  of  his  property  in  the  purchase  of 
some  large  estate  in  ooe  of  the  southern 
counties. 

It  was  the  second  Sunday  after  their 
stay  in  Liondon,  that  Maude  asked  her 
moth^  in  rather  a  hesitating  voice,  whether 
she  might  attend  mass  at  the  chapel  she 
used  to  go  to  with  Mademoiselle  d'Alentour 
fixMn  Hampton  House,  instead  of  the  one 
her  fother  had  taken  her  to  the  preceding 
Sundays. 

"  Certainly,  my  dear,  I  see  no  possible  ol^ 
jcction,"  replied  Lady  Julia,  "your  own  maid 
can  go  with  you,  besides  which,  you  will 
doubtless  meet  Mademoiselle  d'Alentour  and  I 
will  set  you  down  as  1  go  to  church  myself, 
desiring  the  carriage  to  be  in  waiting  for  you 
as  you  come  out." 
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"  Oh,  thank  you,  dear  mamma ;  how  kind 
you  are!  but,  it  is  such  a  short  distance, 
surely  Annette  and  I  can  walk  that  little 
way  alone."  While  saying  this,  an  unusual 
glow  tmged  Maude's  pale  features,  for  she  felt 
she  had  a  motive  concealed  from  her  mother. 
She  then  only  thought  of  it,  as  too  foolish, 
too  trivial  to  mention ;  she  scarcely  even  ac- 
knowledged it  to  herself. 

"  No,  my  dear  child,"  replied  Lady  Julia, 
"  I  cannot  have  you  walk  alone,  with  no  one 
but  your  maid ;  the  only  thing  I  do  not  like 
in  Miss  Codrington's  care  of  you,  is  the  letting 
you  go  merely  with  Mademoiselle  d'Alentour 
to  London  on  a  Sunday.  It  is  true,  no  one 
knew  you  then;  but,  now  Miss  Lascelles 
must  not  be  seen  except  properly  attended." 

Maude  was  an  unusually  long  time  in 
putting  on  her  bonnet  that  morning,  and  she 
tried  on  two,  to  select  the  more  becoming, 
before  she  made  her  entree  into  the  drawing- 
room  ;  where,  she  blushed  to  see  her  mother 
waiting  for  her,  who  said,  smiling  : 
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"  For  once,  my  love,  I  have  nothing  to  com- 
plain  of  in  negligence  or  haste  in  your  toilette, 
and   really  you  do  credit  to  the  parure  we 

selected   yesterday   from  Madame  D 's. 

That  bonnet  is  charming,  and  altogether  your 
dress  is  perfect,  even  to  my  critical  eye ;  and 
you  know  I  am  a  very  cynic  as  to  dress.  I 
should  only  say  yours  was  rather  too  re- 
cherch^  for  this  hour  in  the  morning,  how- 
ever,  it  will  be  quite  the  right  thing  for  our 
afternoon's  drive  in  the  Park." 

A  very  few  minutes  drive,  brought  them  to 

the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in street ;  and 

Lady  Julia,  assuring  her  daughter  she  would 
find  the  carriage  waiting  for  her  when  she 
came  out,  the  steps  were  let  down  and  she 
was  stepping  hastily  out,  when  her  foot  caught 
in  her  dress,  and  she  would  have  fallen  without 
the  ready  help  of  a  singularly  tall  and  aris- 
tocratic-looking man,  who  was  standing  at 
the  door  of  the  chapel,  as  if  awaiting  for  some 
one's  approach.      He  bowed  low  on  relin- 
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quishing  his  support  of  the  graceful  figure 
which  he  had  saved  from  falling,  and  whose 
face  was  suffused  with  an  unusual  glow,  aa 
she  returned  the  coiu-tesy.  However,  this 
might  only  be  caused  from  the  awkwardness 
of  the  dilemma  in  whicfai  her  careless  haste  had 
led  her ;  and  Lady  Julia  seeing  the  straoger 
walk  away  at  the  same  time  that  her  daughter 
entered  the  chapel  ;  drove  off  without 
giving  another  thought  beyond  the  idea  that 
really  the  lessona  which  were  given  at  somar 
fashionable  schools  for  a  graceful  step  from  a 
carriage  might  not  be  without  their  use. 

It  must  be  owned  that  Maude's  devotions 
that  morning  were  more  distrait  than  usual, 
and  she  was  frequently  glancing  towards  the 
door ;  but  as  Mademoiselle  d'Alentour  was  late 
in  entering,  her  eyes  might  be  wandering  to 
seek  her.  Be  this  as  it  may,  a  shade  of  dis-^ 
appointment  hung  over  her  open  brow,  until 
on  going  out  of  the  chapel,  she  again  en- 
countered the  very  handsome  stranger  whose 
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assistance  had  been  so  opportunely  offered. 
He  now  eame  forward  with  the  most  graceful 
politeness,  and^  with  a  bow  respectfnl  enough 
to  greet  a  sovereign,  answered  Maude's  in- 
quiring look  round  for  h^  carriage  by  saying, 
he  thought  the  servant  had  mistaken  the 
door,  and  was  waiting  for  Miss  Lascelles  at 
tiie  other  one. 

Mademoiselle  d'AIentour  took  no  notice  of 
this  occurrence,  supposing  the  gentleman  was 
an  acquaintance ;  and  Maude  was  altogether 
too  much  embarrassed  with  this  second  ren- 
cantrcy  to  observe  that  her  maid  lingered 
behind  a  moment  in  the  crowd  before  joining 
her  in  the  carriage. 

I  fear  Maude  ought  to  have  told  her  mother 
thst  the  stranger  met  her  again,  and  even 
addressed  these  few  words  to  her ;  but  she 
fidt  a  strange  reluctance  to  mention  him. 
She  fended  it  might  be  giving  more  weight 
to  Uie  affair  than  it  deserved :  it  might  have 
been  merely  accidental   that   she   met   him 
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watching  at  the  chapel-door.  It  need  not 
have  been  he  she  was  waiting  for.  Surely,  it 
was  only  vanity  to  think  so— surely,  it  was 
altogether  too  insignificant  to  talk  about. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  pourtray  any  perfect 
characters  in  this  tale,  but  only  those  of  nature ; 

"  And,  lovely  ladies,  ere  your  ire 
Condemn  the  heroine  of  my  lyre. 
Show  me  the  fair  would  scorn  to  spy 
And  prize  such  conquest  of  her  eye." 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  at  this 
time  Maude  was  extremely  young — young  in 
every  sense  of  the  word. 

Brought  up  in  a  life  of  extreme  seclusion, 
she  knew  nothing  of  the  world  but  by  books, 
and  of  these,  beyond  those  of  instruction, 
her  acquaintance  was  very  limited.  Miss 
Codrington  had  not  the  horror  of  novels 
which  some  instructresses  have,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  allowed  of  their  being  read. 
The  standard  works  of  our  immortal  novelist, 
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both  in  prose  and  verse,  were  frequently  read 
aloud  by  her  pupils  in  the  long  winter-evenings; 
but,  of  course,  it  would  have  infiinged  on 
school-discipline  and  school-studies  had  those 
or  similar  books  been  accessible  at  all  hours 
of  the  day.  Thus  it  was  only  during  the 
holidays  that  Maude  ever  met  with  novels 
generally,  and  then,  when  on  visits  with  dif- 
ferent friends,  she  enjoyed  the  unrestricted 
access  to  books  of  mere  amusement  with  in- 
creased avidity ;  having  no  other  world  in 
which  to  live,  she  created  a  dangerous  atmos- 
phere of  her  own  imaginings  around  her. 

It  was  in  this  ideal  world  that,  during  the 
last  six  months,  she  had,  almost  unconsciously, 
enshrined  the  stranger  of  the  chapel  as  the 
hero  of  her  young  fancy.  She  was  struck 
with  his  appearance  one  Sunday  in  the  seat 
immediately  adjoining  her  own ;  and  never 
after  did  he  fail  in  his  attendance  there.  Still 
the  same  ardent  gaze  was  bent  on  her,  the 
same  anxious  look  watched  for  her  arrival, 
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and  followed  her  departure.  She  could 
scarcely  think  it  accidental,  and  she  was  too 
unused  to  the  customs  of  general  society  to 
be  aware  that  this  was  not  selon  les  regies. 

Unconsciously,  these  weekly  meetings  bad 
become  of  an  all-pervading  interest.  Tliis 
handsome  incognito  haunted  alike  her  waking 
and  her  sleeping  dreams;  his  features  in- 
sensibly became  blended  in  all  her  sketches 
of  manly  beauty,  as  his  idea  mingled  in  every 
note  of  her  melodious  voice,  when,  in  soft 
Italian  words,  she  warbled  the  tender  language 
of  love. 

That  night,  when  she  laid  her  head  on  the 
pillow,  she  said  aloud  . 

"  Miss  Lascelles,  your  carriage  waits  at  the 
other  door.  I  think  your  servant  has  mistaken.'' 

The  next  moment,  she  laughed  at  her  own 
folly  ;  but  it  was  not  the  blythe,  ringing  laugh 
of  girlish  merriment,  but  the  deeper  and 
more  subdued  tone  of  womanhood.  Alas 
for  Maude !  she  had  passed  the  barrier ;  all 
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onlmcywii^y,  the  rubioon  was  crofised  by  her  : 
diildhood  was  over,  and  Ae  fidd  of  woman's 
love  and  woman's  hope  now  laj  spread  before 
her. 

The  deep  tones  of  fliat  manly  voice  yibrated 
in  her  ear,  t31  sleep  only  brought  the  vision 
more  distmdly  before  her.  She  came  down 
to  breakfast  vnih  the  hope  throbbing  at  her 
hearty  that  they  might  indeed  meet  in  their 
morning-drives  or  evening-parties,  and  the 
fond  dreams  c^  the  night  become  reality. 
She  listened  with  imusual  interest  to  the 
plans  for  the  day,  and  was  pleased  to  find 
there  were  three  parties  for  the  evening ;  one, 

a  ball  at  D House,  which  was  expected 

•to  be  the  most  brilliant  thing  of  the  season. 
Her  maid  had  reminded  her,  while  dressing, 
that  the  Hampton  House  holidays  ended  this 
wed^ ;  and  as  it  was  a  charming  bright 
morning,  perhaps  she  would  go  there  through 
Kensington  Gardens,  and  allow  her  to  attend 
her,  as  she  wished  to  see  Miss  Codrington's 


.>Lwuur,  I'VCT   (]<'Mrc)\is   to    iiivi^    pleas 
■'tlitr>.    :i'.'.'l    k:i')\vin'j:  ihat    if  she  druve 
vvitli  Lady  Julia,  poor  Annette  would  los 
wished-for  visit,  acceded   to    her  wish, 
asked  her  mother  if  she  had  any  objc 
to  her  walking  with  her  maid  to  Ree 
Codrington,  immediately  after  breakfast,  ^ 
the  early  hour  would   prevent  the  chan 
meeting  any    one   she   knew,  and  that 
should  enjoy  the  walk  very  much. 

Lady  Julia  was  languidly  sipping  her 
colate  when  Maude  made  this  proposal, 
n^atived  it    with  more   asperity   than 
ever  been  shown  to  a  wish  of  her  daught 
declaring  it  was  too  far  for  her  to  waD 
all,  and  much  too  far  to  walk  alone. 

Mr.    Lascelles   had    noarm^^r   ' 
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should  not  have  a  rational,  quiet  walk  such  a 
fine  morning ;  and  that  he  would  be  her  com- 
panion himself,  if  he  had  not  an  appointment 
he  must  keep,  at  the  India  House.  But  he 
did  not  like  her  to  become  idle  and  languid, 
and  proposed  that  his  own  britscha,  should 
set  her  down  at  the  entrance  to  Kensington 
Gardens  from  Hyde  Park,  and  then  return 
in  time  to  take  him  to  the  India  House. 

Lady  Julia  possessed  too  much  tact  ever 
to  appear  to  have  any  wishes  contrary  to 
those  of  her  husband,  especially  before  their 
children ;  and  therefore  yielded  at  orice  to 
this  arrangement,  merely  observing,  she 
should  probably  drive  and  fetch  Maude  back 
herself,  as  she  wished  to  see  Miss  Codring- 
ton. 

As  soon  as  breakfast  was  finished,  Mr. 
Lascelles  hurried  his  daughter  to  be  ready 
for  her  drive,  and  she  bounded  up-stairs 
with  a  step,  almost  as  joyous  as  her  friend, 
Agnes,  could  have  done.     A  strange  pleasure 

VOL.  I.  p 
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seemed  to  glitter  in  her  eye,  as  she  adjusted 
her  bonnet ;  and,  according  to  Annette's  taste, 
studied  her  dress  with  more  than  usual  care ; 
was  there  any  presentiment  of  who  she  might 
meet? 

"  Thank  goodness,  Miss  Lascelles,  we  shall 
not  be  long  enough  at  Hampton  House  for 
Miss  Smith  to  take  the  pattern  of  this  beau- 
tiful new  polka,  which  Madame  D told 

me  she  had  just  received  from  Paris ;  it  shows 
off  your  figure  charmingly,"  said  the  simpering 
Abigail ;  "  but  on  Miss  Smith  it  would  be 
quite  a  caricatiu*e.  If  she  asks  me  for  the 
pattern,  which  I  expect  she  will,  I  will  send 
her  quite  a  wrong  one,  I  am  determined." 

"Don't  be  ill-natured,  Annette,"  replied 
her  mistress;  but  there  was  not  much  of 
reproof  in  her  tone,  and  she  looked  too 
happy  to  be  angry  with  any  one ;  while  bid- 
ding her  maid  follow  her,  they  were  soon 
seated  in  the  britscha  on  their  road  to  Ken- 
sington Gardens. 
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The  hour  was  too  early  for  anything  but 
nursery-maids  and  children  to  be  seen  in 
Hyde  Park ;  but,  to  the  yet  simple  tastes  of 
Maude,  there  was  more  of  real  pleasure  in 
the  bright  scene  before  her,  everything  yet 
sparkling  fresh  with  the  morning  dew,  than 
when  she  drove  there  with  her  mother,  at 
the  usual  time  of  rattling  carriages  and  suffo- 
cating dust. 

"  How  very  much  I  shall  enjoy  the  country 
at  Richmond !"  said  Maude,  addressing  her 
maid;  "and  I  hope  mamma  will  have  no 
objection  then  to  my  walking  before  break- 
&st,  when  I  shall  take  you  and  the  great 
dog  which  papa  promises  me,  for  my 
guard." 

Annette  was  setting  opposite  her  young 
mistress,  with  her  back  to  the  horses,  and 
the  smile  which  now  crossed  her  features, 
added  to  their  general  espiegle  expression, 
passed  unnoticed  by  Maude,  or  only  con- 
sidered as  a  tacit  reply  to  her  proposal,  and 

p  2 
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reflecting  some  of  the  bright  anticipations  of 
her  own  pure  mind. 

The  carriage  now  stopped  at  the  appointed 
place,  and  Maude,  on  alighting,  hurried  to 
reach  the  refreshing  shade  of  the  gardens 
besides  being  impatient  to  reach  Hampton 
House  and  receive  the  glad  welcome,  which 
she  knew  would  greet  her  there  from  so 
many  friendly  hearts.  Ere  she  had  advanced 
far,  she  was  entreated  by  Annette  to  rest  a 
few  minutes  on  one  of  the  seats,  saying  she 
felt  rather  faint.  The  guileless  heart  of  her 
young  mistress  suspected  no  ulterior  motive, 
and  she  willingly  complied,  at  the  same  time 
looking  at  her  watch,  good-naturedly  re- 
marked  it  was  earlier  than  she  thought,  and 
there  was  no  occasion  for  haste. 

These  gardens  were  familiar  to  her  from 
childhood,  and  she  seemed  to  know  each  in- 
dividual tree:  that  under  which  she  now 
sat  had  been  selected  by  Agnes  for  one  of 
her  sketclies  from  nature ;  and  she  was  re- 
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calling  the  conversation  they  were  engaged 
in,  while  she  sat  by  her  side,  watching  the 
masterly  touches  of  her  pencil,  when  a  rapid 
step  drew  near,  and,  turning  her  eyes  on  the 
path  by  which  they  came,  she  saw  a  figure, 
never  to  be  mistaken,  hurriedly  approaching. 
If  Maude  had  been  of  the  nervous  and 
delicate  class  of  young  ladies,  it*  would  now 
have  been  hier  turn  to  feel  faint ;  but  nothing 
of  this  assailed  her,  and  only  a  sensation  of 
unexpected  pleasure  throbbed  at  her  heart, 
when  her  attention  was  directed  to  her  at- 
tendant, who  at  this  moment  sank  down  on 
the  seat  in  apparent  insensibility.  Of  course, 
the  most  indifferent  passer-by  must  have 
come  to  her  assistance  on  such  an  emergency, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  surprise  or  awake 
any  suspicion  of  collusion,  when  the  handome 
stranger  of  the  chapel,  immediately  rushed  to 
support  the  falling  Annette,  and  begged  Miss 
Lascelles  not  to  be  alarmed,  he  was  delighted 
to  arrive  at  the  fortunate  moment  when  she 
required  assistance. 
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And  truly  Maude  thought  it  was  a  fortu- 
nate arrival,  for  what  she  could  have  done 
alone  with  a  fainting  servant,  she  had  no  idea. 
It  was  some  time  before  Annette  found  bar- 
self  equal  to  moving,  and  then  she  declared  it 
was  quite  impossible  to  attempt  walidng 
without  the  support  of  a  stronger  arm  than 
that  of  Miss  Lascelles.  Thus,  even  to  a  fas- 
tidious observer  of  all  the  hienshnces  of 
ordinary  life,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done 
but  to  accept  the  stranger's  offered  services. 
He  declared  he  was  merely  walking  for  exer- 
cise, that  his  time  was  quite  at  their  ser- 
vice— he  could  not  think  of  leaving  them  till 
he  saw  them  safe  to  their  destination — there 
might  be  a  recurrence  of  faintness — it  would 
be  highly  improper  to  leave  them  alone  under 
such  circumstances. 

I  doubt  whether  any  girl  of  seventeen 
would  have  acted  differently  to  Maude 
Lascelles  on  such  an  occasion ;  and,  to  her 
innocent  and  unsophisticated  mind,  there 
was  nothing,  either  strange,  or  improper,  in 
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thus  accepting  the  assistance  of  one,  who  had 
never  gone  through  the  form  of  a  regular 
introduction.  At  least,  he  knew  who  she 
was,  and  his  whole  appearance  and  polished 
courtesy  bespoke  him  to  be  a  gentleman  by 
birth  and  education. 

Of  this,  she  became  thoroughly  convinced 
by  the  tone  of  his  manners,  and  the  style  of 
his  conversation  during  their  walk  to  Hampton 
House.  Past  the  days  of  youth,  he  was 
yet  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  and  at  the  most 
dangerous  age  for  awakening  the  admiration 
and  sympathies  of  a  young  and  inexperienced 
giri.  There  is  something  peculiarly  seductive, 
in  feeling  that  the  taste  of  mature  manhood 
bends  to  your  own — ^that  a  voice  which  it 
may  be  imagined  gives  advice,  or  command 
to  others,  sinks,  before  a  simple  girl,  mto  all 
the  gentleness  of  her  own. 

The  stranger  possessed  too  much  tact  to 
enter  on  any  subject,  even  of  flattery,  which 
could  alarm  the  most  sensitive  mind,  and  as 
he  imravelled  the  evidently  rich  treasures  of 
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his  own,  improTed  by  foreigD  travel  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  best  writers  of 
the  day,  joined  to  an  evident  taste  for  the 
fine  arts,  Maude  felt  she  had  never  before  so 
completely  understood  whiA  was  meant  by 
oonversational  powers. 

In  spite  of  the  slow  pace  they  were 
walking,  to  suit  the  strength  of  the  invalid, 
it  seemed  to  Maude  that  the  well-known  road 
had  never  been  so  quickly  traversed,  and  she 
could  scarcely  believe  they  had  reached 
Hampton  House,  until  they  stood  before  its 
gates.  Then  Annette  seemed  to  recover  all 
her  strength  immediately,  and  stayed  the 
hand  of  their  conductor,  as  he  was  in  the  act 
of  ringing  the  bell,  by  exclaiming,  hastily. 
"  For  heaven's  sake,  don't  ring  the  bell,  please 
Sir,  till  you  have  left  us !  what  would  Miss 
Codrington  say,  if  the  spying  old  woman  who 
opens  the  gate  were  to  tell  her  that  a  strange 
gentleman  had  been  walking  with  Miss 
Lascelles  ?" 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  it  struck  Maude 
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that  she  might  have  been  sinning  against 
the  general  roles  of  society,  though  she  felt 
it  had  been  unintentional  on  her  part,  and 
she  hastily  said,  with  some  decision  in  her 
tone,  '*  I  shall  certainly  tell  Miss  Codrington 
how  much  I  am  indebted  to  this  gentleman's 
politeness,  and  I  hope  my  mother  may  some 
time  have  the  opportunity  of  thanking  him 
more  properly  than  I  can  do,  though  not 
more  sincerely."  And,  curtseying  gracefully, 
she  stretched  out  her  hand  to  ring  the  bell. 

It  was  the  impulse  of  the  moment  to 
snatch  that  fairy  little  hand  and  press  it 
to  his  lips,  but  her  companion  was  too 
good  a  diplomatist  to  hazard  such  a  freedom 
on  a  first  interview ;  but,  with  a  bow  of 
deepest  reverence,  and  retreating  backwards, 
as  if  from  the  presence  of  royalty,  he  merely 
said,  in  the  softest  tones  of  a  very  melodious 
voice,  "  It  will  be  the  one  hope  of  my  life 
to  meet  again,"  and  Maude  and  her  attend- 
ant were  left  alone  before  the  gate. 

P  3 
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The  old  woman  whose  business  it  was 
to  attend  to  the  door-bell,  was  never  very 
active  in  her  movements,  and  Annette  had 
time,  humbly  to  beseech  her  mistress  not 
to  mention  the  stranger  gentleman. 

''  Not  that  there  was  any  harm  it  it,"  she 
added  beseechingly,  "  but  if  either  Miss 
Codrington  or  my  lady  were  to  think  I 
was  subject  to  these  sudden  attacks,  I  am 
sure  I  should  never  be  allowed  to  walk  out 
with  you  again,  Miss  Lascelles,  and  perhaps 
lose  my  place.  Oh!  for  my  sake,  say 
nothing  about  it." 

These,  and  similar  earnest  entreaties,  pre- 
vailed on  Maude  to  promise  she  would  say 
nothing  on  the  subject,  and  thus  unintentionally 
laid  the  train  for  much  future  dissimulation. 

"  Oh !  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave. 
When  first  we  practise  to  deceive." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

**  No  after  friendships  e'er  can  raise 
Th'  endearments  of  our  early  days. 
Nor  e'er  the  heart  such  fondness  prove 
As  when  it  first  began  to  love." 

Maude's  affectionate  interview  with  Miss 
Codrington  was  only  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  Lady  Julia;  and  her  daughter 
then  took  the  opportunity  of  gaining  per- 
mission to  visit  her  former  associates  in 
the  school-room.  Agnes  Churchill  flew 
eagerly  to  embrace  her  friend,  and  the 
others  accosted  her  in  the  different  tones 
which  their   intimacy  might  warrant. 
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Miss  Smith  came  forward  with  officioas 
empressementf  to  express  her  delight  at 
seeing  ''the  sweet  Maude  Lasoelles  again." 
and  there  was  a  Im'king  triumph  in  her 
cunning  cat's  eyes,  which  was  quite  incom* 
prehensible  to  the  open-hearted  and  guileless 
girl  she  addressed,  and  who  for  the  first  time 
had  promised  secresy  respecting  her  actions. 
Miss  Smith  saw  the  cool  superiority  of  her 
manner,  and  enjoyed  the  idea  of  humbling 
it;  thus,  on  the  two  friends  going  out, 
arm-in-arm,  for  a  walk  in  the  garden,  she 
glided  up  between  them,  and  whispered  in 
her  ear :  "  Don't  fear  me,  my  dear,  I  will 
keep  your  secret.  Luckily,  no  one  but  my- 
self saw  the  handsome  companion  who  left 
you  at  the  gate.  You  have  made  good  use 
of  your  time  so  soon  to  attract  such  a 
cavalier  serventey"  and  she  stole  away  to 
the  music-class  she  was  instructing,  as  noise- 
lessly as  she  approached. 

There  shall  not  be  a  third  in  the  con- 
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fideotial  interyiew  which  now  took  place 
between  the  two  friends  as  they  slowly 
trayersed  their  favourite  shady  walk.  No 
after  years  can  ever  equal  the  full  interchange 
of  youthful  confidence,  when  friendship  has 
not  been  chilled  by  suspicion,  or  sincerity 
wronged  by  doubt. 

Agnes  listened  with  eager  interest  to  the 
relation  of  the  handsome  stranger  of  the 
chapel  having  become  so  suddenly  ac- 
quainted with  Maude,  for  introduced  it 
could  not  be  called,  and  deplored  the  ill 
chance  which  must  have  placed  Miss  Smith 
at  her  own  attic  window,  at  the  moment 
of  their  arrival.  She  strongly  advised  her 
fnend  at  once  to  teU  her  mother  of  the 
rencontre,  in  spite  of  poor  Annette's  en- 
treaties to  the  contrary,  and  hop^  she  had 
succeeded  in  prevailing  on  Maude  to  do  so. 

The  following  week,  the  school  at  Hampton 
House  was  to  break  up  for  the  holidays, 
when    Agnes     would     immediately     return 
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home,  and  she  anxiously  desired  Maude 
might  be  allowed  to  visit  her  before  the 
winter  set  in;  but  of  this  she  gave  her 
friend  no  hope,  feeling  it  was  wrong  even 
to  wish  to  leave  her  new-found  parents  so 
soon,  and  that,  till  the  spring,  their  intercourse 
must  be  bounded  by  long  and  confidential 
letters. 

In  retinn  for  Maude's  "  adventures,"  as 
they  called  them,  Agnes  had  many  interest- 
ing particulars  to  relate,  respecting  her 
sister's  approaching  marriage;  of  her  wish 
to  see  her  intended  brother-in-law,  and  the 
delight  she  anticipated  in  visiting  her  sister 
when  really  settled  in  her  new  home  in 
shire. 

With  such  topics  to  discuss,  time  flew 
imperceptibly  away,  and  the  friends  could 
scarcely  believe  that  they  had  been  ten 
minutes  together,  instead  of  a  long  sunny 
hour,  when  Maude  was  summoned  to  rejoin 
her  mother  in  the  drawing-room ;  and,  after 
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an  affectionate  parting  with  some,  and  a 
cordial  and  kind  farewell  to  all,  she  found 
herself  seated  by  Lady  Julia  in  the  carriage, 
and  her  feelings  in  almost  as  great  a  whirl  as 
the  rapid  motion  of  the  wheels,  which  quickly 
brought  them  to  their  hotel  in  Berkeley 
Square. 

The  spirit  of  both  mother  and  daughter 
had  been  painfully  excited  by  a  final  leave- 
taking  at  Hampton  House.  Lady  Julia 
could  not  suppress  a  lurking  fear  that  her 
child  should  feel  more  grief  at  parting 
firom  old  friends,  and  old  associates,  than 
happiness  in  being  with  parents,  as  yet  so 
little  known  to  her.  Maude  could  not  but 
see  the  doud  which  hung  over  her  mother's 
heart,  and  anxious  to  relieve  it,  perhaps  her 
efforts  to  remove  it  were  too  apparent. 

What  ceases  to  be  natural,  generally  be- 
comes exaggerated,  and  loses  the  end  desired 
to  be  obtained.  Thus  Lady  Julia  felt  her 
daughter's  good  spirits  were  forced,  and  her 
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afifectionate  attentions  constrained,  while  she 
was  aware  that  a  sensitive  irritation  cast  a 
chilling  coldness  over  her  own  manners. 

This  was  not  a  moment  for  the  confession 
of  the  morning's  adventure;  and,  like  a 
coward,  Maude  put  off  the  explanation  for  a 
happier  moment,  feeling  a  decided  relief, 
when,  on  entering  their  drawing-room  at  the 
hotel.  Lady  Julia  advised  her  daughter  to  seek 
some  quiet  rest  in  her  own  room,  to  fit  her 
for  their  evening-parties,  declaring  she  looked 
quite  jaded  and  worn,  which  might  naturally 
be  expected  from  her  long  walk ;  she  hoped 
she  would  never  again  propose  such  a  one. 

In  the  solitude  of  her  own  room,  Maude 
meditated  long  and  deeply  on  the  events  of 
the  morning.  Even  to  the  heart  of  an 
inexperienced  girl,  it  is  strange  how  speedily 
the  tones  of  love  and  admiration  make  them- 
selves known.  During  the  holidays  with 
Miss  Codrington,  she  had  never  been  excluded 
from  society,  but  then  she  was  not  considered 
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"  out/'  and  that  makes  considerable  difference, 
both  in  a  girl's  own  manners,  and  in  the  tone 
of  others  to  her.  The  last  fortnight  had  seen 
her  introduced  into  much  gaiety,  but  no  one 
had  ever  touched  her  feelings ;  insensibly  to 
herself,  when  ''  the  great  and  the  gay  were 
ar6und  her,"  she  constantly  contrasted 
thdr  thoughtless  gaiety,  and  different  styles 
and  appearance,  with  the  noble-looking  incog- 
nito of  the  chapel. 

There  was  no  figure  at  all  to  be  compared 
to  the  tall,  fine  contour  of  manly  beauty, 
which  imperceptibly,  as  it  were,  had  become 
engraven  on  her  young  imagination.  There 
was  no  expression  of  eye  to  be  compared  to 
the  fond,  deep  and  impassioned  gaze,  which 
she  had  felt  to  be  so  constantly  bent  upon 
her,  when  it  ought  rather  to  have  been  raised 
to  the  Creator,  and  not  spell-bound  on  the 
creature. 

Then  to  all  this  was  added  the  charm  of 
mystery,  which  has  a  strange  fascination  over 
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the  mind ;  and,  since  the  actual  conversation  of 
the  morning,  this  seemed  to  increase  rather 
than  diminish.  It  was  strange  that  he  did 
not  tell  her  his  name.  Yet  it  might  have 
been  difficult  to  do  so ;  at  all  events,  he  was 
acquainted  with  her's.  She  was  a  firm 
believer  in  the  old  proverb,  of  "  where  there's 
a  will,  there's  a  way ;"  and  she  felt  sure  he 
would  find  some  means  of  a  more  regular 
introduction  to  her  acquaintance. 

One  thing  she  was  siu^  of — he  was  a 
gentleman.  There  was  not  one  particle  of 
''  snobbism  "  about  him,  and  she  laughed  to 
herself  at  the  bare  idea  of  putting  such  a 
word  and  him,  even  in  the  same  sen- 
tence. 

In  the  midst  of  these  cogitations,  Annette 
entered  the  room  with  a  cup  of  tea,  for  her 
young  lady's  refection  before  she  dressed  for 
dinner ;  and  with  a  message  from  my  lady  to 
say,  they  should  return  home  fi-om  their 
dinner-party,  to  make  an  elaborate  toilette  for 
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the  ball  at  D House ;  thus,  she  might 

now  put  OD  a  more  simple  costume. 

Before  proceeding  further  in  my  tale,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  inform  my  readers, 
that  Annette  held  a  rather  superior  position 
with  Miss  Lascelles,  than  that  of  a  mere 
waiting-maid.  Her  mother  had  been  the 
affectionate  and  faithful  nurse  of  her  child- 
hood, and  had  been  entrusted  by  Lady  JuUa 
with  the  sole  charge  of  her,  on  leaving  India; 
at  Hampton  House,  she  still  continued  an 
attached  nurse,  till  increasing  years  made 
her  wish  for  a  home  of  her  own,  and  she  left 
her  young  charge  with  more  willingness,  under 
the  care  of  her  own  daughter  Annette,  who 
quitted  a  situation  in  which  she  had  been  many 
years,  with  an  English  family  resident  in 
France,  and  where  her  own  quick  abilities, 
added  to  the  facilities  of  taking  advantage 
of  the  lessons  of  foreign  masters  given  to 
the  young  ladies  on  whom  she  was  attending, 
enabled  her  to  gain  a  much  better  education, 
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than  what  generally  falls  to  the  share  of 
English  abigaUs,  added  to  a  fluent  speaking 
of  the  French  language. 

This  last  proficiency  was  considered  a  great 
disideratum  with  Miss  Codrington,  in  whose 
establishment,  the  speaking  French  constantly 
was  a  material  point ;  and  thus,  coming  while 
Miss  Lascelles  was  a  comparative  child,  she 
insensibly  obtained  a  greater  degree  of  famili- 
arity than  usually  subsists  in  their  relative 
positions. 

While  adjusting  Maude's  long  black  tresses, 
Annette  quietly  observed,  their  colour  was 
just  the  same  as  that  of  the  handsome 
stranger  in  Kensington  Gardens,  and  that 
she  thought,  somehow,  there  really  was  a 
likeness  between  them,  adding — "  Besides, 
Miss  LasceUes,  you  know,  there  always  is 
said  to  be  a  likeness  between  husband  and 
wife." 

Maude's  smile  was  not  one  of  disapproba- 
tion,   though,    she   did  caU   it   "nonsense." 
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And  Annette  continued,  "I  am  sure  he  is 
a  real  great  gentleman,  bred  and  bom ;  did 
you  observe  what  a  beautiful  white  cambric 
pocket-handkerchief  he  had,  and  I  am  almost 
certain  I  saw  a  coronet  worked  in  one  comer  ? 
And  then,  Miss  Lascelles,  you  often  talk 
of  knowing  gentlemen  and  ladies  by  their 
hands.  Why  his  were  as  white  as  yoiu*  own, 
and  though  not  so  small,  which  would  be 
impossible,  I  really  don't  think  they  were  a 
bit  larger  than  Miss  Codrington's,  and  I 
have  heard  you  call  them  uncommonly 
beautiftil." 

"  I  own,  Annette,  I  have  a  weakness  for 
a  good  hand ;  I  always  look  at  them,  and 
those  of  the  *  handsome  stranger,'  as  you  call 
him,  were  not  lost  upon  me.  I  wonder  if  I 
shall  ever  see  him  again  ?" 

"  To .  be  sure  you  will,  Miss  Lascelles,  no 
fear  of  not  doing  that,"  replied  Annette,  "  I 
should  not  mind  making  a  pretty  good  guess 
but  that  you  will  meet  him  to-night,  at  the 
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ballatD House.    I  will  be  sure  and  dress 

you  in  the  most  becoming  manner,  and  Lady 
Julia  has  ordered  the  most  expensive  things 
for  the  occasion ;  and,  as  she  intends  you  to 
wear  that  splendid  bandeau  of  jewels  which 
she  brought  you  from  India,  you  will  look 
quite  a  princess.  I  am  sure  if  he  is  there, 
there  will  not  be  such  a  pair  seen  anywhere. 
I  should  like  to  see  you  waltzing  with  him, 
that  would  be  something  worth  looking  at, 
and   not   like   the   little   Jack-o-napes   of  a 

fellow  that  Monsieur  De  la  T used  to 

look,  when  I  sometimes  watched  the  dancing- 
lessons,  through  the  window,  at  Hampton 
House." 

Either  the  excitement  of  dressing,  or  the 
excitement  of  this  conversation  had  driven 
away  all  symptoms  of  fatigue  from  Maude's 
countenance  when  she  entered  the  drawing- 
room  to  meet  her  parents,  for  the  dinner- 
party they  were  going  to;  and  Lady  Julia 
expressed  herself  well  pleased  with  her  j^ppear- 
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ance,  as  -  wdl  as  the  very   classical  manner 
io  which  her  maid  had  dressed  her  hair. 

"  Really,  my  dear,  I  must  own  Annette 
has  very  good  taste ;  I  must  get  her  to  give 
my  maid  some  lessons  in  this  style  of  hair- 
dressing/'  forgetting  that,  probably,  its  chief 
diarm  was  given  by  the  youthfiil  figure  and 
fine  turned  head  which  it  adorned. 

I  have  heard  that  a  small  head  is  a  proof 
of  gentle  blood,  and  that  an  aristocratic 
beauty  for  several  seasons  rejoiced  in  the 
appellation,  of  "the  black  pin."  However, 
Maude's  figure  did  not  at  all  correspond  with 
such  a  cognomen,  for  though  tall,  she  had 
not  the  least  approach  to  being  lanky,  and 
not  any  similitude  to  shapelessness. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"  Ah  !  not  the  love  which  should  have  blessed 
So  young,  so  innocent  a  breast ; 
Not  the  pure,  open,  prosperous  love. 
That,  pledged  on  earth,  and  seal'd  above. 
Grows  in  the  world's  approving  eyes. 

In  friendship's  smile  and  home's  caress. 
Collecting  all  the  heart's  sweet  ties 

Into  one  knot  of  happiness !" 

MOO&E. 

The  dinner  which  our  family  party  went 
to  in  Belgrave  Square,  was  much  like  other 
reunions  of  the  same  caste — the  conversa- 
tion as  heavy  as  the  plate  which  covered 
the   tahle,  and    the  wit,  as  languid   as  the 
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French  dishes  were  piquantes.  It  is 
curious,  to  a  regular  diner-out,  to  observe 
how  systematically  the  same  eatables,  accord- 
ing to  the  season,  appear  in  orthodox  suc- 
cession at  every  table,  oiJy  varied  by  the 
talent  of  the  chief  who  presides  in  the 
cuigine.  At  Lord  Darlington's,  everything 
was  in  the  most  exquisite  taste,  from 
the  turtle-soup  of  the  first  course,  to 
the  delicate  soufl^  of  the  last,  served  in 
a  modern  antique  silver  dish,  of  curious 
filagree  workmanship,  inlaid  with  costly 
gems. 

Lady  Julia  glanced  at  her  own  white  arm 
enclosed  in  eastern  jewellery,  and  thought 
their  brilliancy  was  better  bestowed  there, 
than  on  ornaments  for  the  table.  But  not 
so  the  master  at  its  head,  whose  lady 
being  passed  the  age  for  showing  off  the 
aoqtiirements  of  wealth,  he  thought  they 
could  not  be  better  displayed  than  in  adorn- 
ing the  delicacies  of  his  celebrated   French 
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cook,  to  whom  he  rather  gloried  in  giving 
£300  a  year,  never  remembering  that  the 
curate  of  his  parish  in  the  country,  a  gentle- 
man by  birth  and  education,  luxuriated  on 
a  stipend  of  just  one  quarter  of  that  sum. 

There  was  a  musical-party  to  look  in 
upon,  before  retiring  home  to  dress  for 
D House,  and  here  Maude  really  en- 
joyed the  listening  to  some  excellent  music, 
which  suited  her  taste  much  better  than 
the  fade  and  wearisome  gossip  with  which 
she  had  been  entertained  at  dinner.  Besides 
which,  her  spirits  were  more  attuned  to  the 
**  harmony  of  sweet  sounds,"  than  the  re- 
sponding to  stupid  remarks,  or  being  ex- 
pected to  smile  at  stale  jokes. 

While  she  was  earnestly  listening  to  one 
of  Mozart's  beautiful  airs,  sung  by  the 
favourite  cantatrice  of  the  day,  a  young 
lady  whom  she  had  met  a  few  days  pre- 
viously, came  up,  and '  interrupted  the 
pleasure  she  was   enjoying,    by  some  vapid 
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and  common-place  remarks,  on  the  heat 
of  the  room — the  dress  of  some  of 
the  ladies — the  last  new  novel — and  the 
favourite  picture  in  the  exhibition. 

Havdng  exhausted  thsee  usual  subjects 
for  every-day  small  talk,  she  excited  some- 
thing more  like  interest  in  her  hearer,  by  men- 
tioning the  ball  at  D House,  to  which 

she  understood  Miss  Lascelles  was  going, 
adding  how  much  she  wished  she  was 
fortunate  enough  to  be  going,  too ;  but  her 
mamma  never  would  allow  of  two  balls  the 
same  night,  and  unluckily  they  were  pre- 
viously engaged  to  a  stupid  little  dance, 
really  nothing  worth  the  name  of  ball,  at 
Lady  Brown's,  in  Bedford  Square.  Why 
the  very  name  of  the  locale  made  one  yawn. 

Now,  the  D House  ball  was  to  be  the 

one  great  fete  of  the  season,  and  what  she 
lamented  missing  more  than  any  thing  else, 
was  the  certainty  of  the  Marquis  of  Dublin 
being  there,  the  handsome  man,  par  exceU 
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lence,  of  the  year.  It  was  true  she  heard 
he  was  engaged  to  a  foreign  princess,  but 
that  did  not  signify ;  men  did  not  always 
keep  their  engagenoents,  besides  which,  she 
heard  his  dancing  was  as  singularly  perfect 
as  his  beauty. 

Maude,  almost  unconsciously  thought  of 
the  handsome  stranger,  and  asked  whether 
Lord  Dublin  was  fair  or  dark. 

"  Oh,  decidedly  dark,"  replied  the  young 
lady,  "  and  quite  of  the  Byronic  school." 
Mr.  Lascelles  now  came  to  take  his  daughter 
to  the  carriage,  and  she  mused  as  she  went 
along,  whether  Lord  Dublin  could,  by  any 
possibility,  equal  her  beau-ideal  of  a  hero,  or 
whether  it  were  possible  they  could  be  one 
and  the  same  person.  What  a  fantastical 
idea !  she  immediately  thought  to  herself. 
But  what  fancy  can  be  too  wild  for  a  brain  of 
seventeen  ? 

When  she  reached  her  own  room  in  the 
hotel,  she   found  it   sparkling  with    almost 
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regal  magnificence.  Annette  had  lighted 
tiie  wax-tapers  on  the  toilette  table  and  cheval- 
glass.  The  eastern  gems  intended  for  her 
hair,  with  the  gold  embroidery  on  her  dress, 
cast  back  their  rays  in  a  thousand  reflected 
colours. 

Perhaps  Lady  Julia's  residence  in  India  had 
given  her  too  great  a  taste  for  the  gorgeous 
and  the  splendid.  Fortunately,  6er  daughter's 
was  a  beauty  which  accorded  better  with  this 
style  of  dress,  than  that  of  a  merely  pretty 
girl,  would  have  done.  For  Maude  was  not 
at  all  what  could  be  termed  merely  pretty ; 
she  was  graceful,  she  was  lovely,  she  was 
beautiful — she  was  not  pretty.  I  dislike  the 
word,  and  therefore  I  will  not  use  it  for  her ; 
it  always  seems  to  me,  like  the  word  amiable, 
never  used,  but,  when  nothing  else  favourable 
can  be  said  of  a  girl.  An  amiable  girl,  does 
not  one  immediately  think  of  her  as  ugly  ? 
A  pretty  girl,  does  not  one  immediately  think 
of  her  as  silly  ? 
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Maude  must  have  been,  however,  more 
than  usually  or  naturally  wise  for  a  girl  of 
seventeen,  if  she  looked  with  no  feeling  of 
gratified  vanity  on  the  lovely  form  re- 
flected in  the  long  cheval-glass,  when  her 
mind  led  her  there,  in  proud  delight  at  her 
own  skill  in  so  admirably  adjusting  the 
various  articles  of  her  costly  attire. 

Nothing  was  omitted,  from  the  French 
glove  which  fitted  like  wax  on  the  delicate 
symmetry  of  her  hand,  to  the  fairy  little  white 
satin  shoe  which  seemed  a  very  part  of  her 
foot.  There  was  a  bright  blaze  of  various 
coloured  jewels  set  as  a  wreath  of  roses 
around  her  shining  braided  hair,  fi-om  which 
two  long  ringlets  seemed  to  have  escaped  in 
most  "  admired  disorder,"  to  float  over  her 
shoulder.  Her  dress  was  of  Indian  texture, 
delicately  embroidered  in  bunches  of  gold 
roses,  and  looped  up  at  one  side  with  a  spray 
of  brilliants  to  match  her  bandeau.  Bracelets 
of  immense  value  glittered  on  her  beautifully. 
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rounded  arm,  and  as  a  contrast  to  its  whiteness 
was  one  circlet  of  plain  black  velvet,  clasped 
with  pearls  and  turquoise,  which  surrounded 
one  of  Agnes  Churchill's  auburn  curls. 

Annette  grumbled  at  this  being  out  of 
keeping  ^ith  the  rest  of  her  dress;  but 
Maude  was  obstinate,  she  had  promised 
alwavs  to  wear  this  bracelet,  and  wear  it  she 
would.  At  last,  Annette  was  pacified ;  she 
owned  the  clasp  was  handsome  in  its  way, 
and  Madame  D had  told  her,  she  re- 
collected, the  last  time  she  saw  her,  that 
black  velvet  was  quite  the  right  thing  to 
wear  above  the  glove ;  and  really,  she  began 
to  think,  the  contrast  was  good — she  hoped 
my  lady  would  be  pleased. 

And  truly  Lady  Julia  was  more  than 
satisfied,  as  she  led  her  beautiful  daughter 
through  the  splendid  suite  of  rooms  at 
D House,  and  saw  her  lovely  form  re- 
flected in  the  long  mirrors  which  lined  the 
waEs.       She    had    added   nothing   to    her 
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costume,  as  we  saw  her  standing  before  her 
glass  in  Berkeley  Square,  except  a  large 
Eastern  fan,  composed  of  the  rarest  feathers, 
the  sticks  inlaid  with  ivory,  and  a  bouquet 
of  the  choicest  flowers. 

As  they  entered  the  room  where  the  Duke 
received  his  guests,  they  saw  him  deep  in 
conversation  with  a  tall  figure,  whose  back 
was  to  the  entrance-door,  and  who  did  not 
see  them  approach ;  but  Maude  felt  she  could 
not  be  mistaken,  and  as  his  Grace  courte- 
ously advanced  to  meet  them,  she  thought 
she  heard  him  say,  "My  lord,  you  know 
Lady  Julia  Lascelles  and  her  daughter,"  and 
at  the  same  time  he  bowed,  and  turned  away 
without  waiting  for  a  further  introduction. 

But  she  saw  he  had  only  retreated  to  the 
other  side  of  the  room,  and  stood  with  his 
eyes  rivetted  upon  her.  The  lively  strains  of 
the  polka  in  the  next  room  called  the  dancers 
away,  and  Miss  Lascelles'  hand  was  soon 
sought  for  and  engaged  by  some  very  eligible 
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partner ;  perhaps  the  eldest  son  of  a  country- 
squire,  whose  soul  was  in  his  horses  and  bis 
dogs ;  or  some  young  senator  of  the  Upper 
House,  whose  thoughts  were  more  of  his  next 
attempt  at  a  speech,  than  of  his  partner. 

Lady  Julia  had  gone  into  the  ball-room  to 
watch  her  daughter's  graceful  dancing.  If 
there  be  a  pride,  which  can  be  free  from 
blame  or  any  dross  of  earth,  it  is  that  which 
a  mother  feels  in  the  admiration  that  a 
daughter  excites,  and  yet  this  pure  feeling  is 
not  exempt  from  selfishness — that  darling  sin 
of  our  nature — the  pride  of  the  parent  may 
degenerate  into  self-complacency,  with  the 
idea,  that  the  "observed  of  all  observers," 
belongs  to  them. 

Lady  Julia  now  tasted  the  intoxicating 
draught  of  watching  a  daughter's  success  in 
society  to  its  full  extent.  It  was  not  her 
partial  eye  alone  which  deemed  her  the  belle 
of  the  room,  and  where  all  the  fairest  of 
England's  boasted  aristocracy  were  assembled. 
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Their  noble  host  himself,  whose  word  was  law 
as  to  female  beauty,  and  from  whom  even  a 
breath  of  praise,  established  a  girl  as  the 
fashion,  was  watching  her  with  evident  ap- 
probation, and  a  whispered  word  of  kind 
delight  into  her  ear,  as  she  paused  for  an 
instant  near  him  during  the  rapid  whirl  of 
the  deux  temps  waltz,  brought  a  deeper  flush 
of  gratified  vanity  into  the  cheek  of  the 
mother,  than  into  that  of  Maude  herself. 

Lady  Julia  then  observed  that  all  the  "  best 
partners  "  in  the  room  were  crowding  for  an 
introduction  to  the  belle  of  the  evening,  and 
just  as  the  young  Earl  of  Studleigh,  with  his 
sixty  thousand  a-year,  was  waiting  to  beg  her 
hand  for  the  next  disengaged  polka,  the 
stranger  of  the  chapel  came  up  to  the  master 
of  the  revels,  who  familiarly  laying  his  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  apparently  went  up  to  confer 
the  honour  of  himself  introducing  him  to 
Miss  Lascelles. 

At  that  distance,  the  name  could  not  reach 
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the  mother's  ear,  neither  did  it  the  daughter's 
— his  Grace,  merely  said,  "you  know  my 
friend  I  believe,  Miss  Lascelles ;  I  hope  during 
the  course  of  the  evening  you  will  grant  him 
the  pleasure  of  a  dance."  Lady  Julia  marked 
the  bright  flash  of  her  daughter's  eye ;  it 
reminded  her  of  her  own  intoxicated  feelings 
the  evening  of  her  first  introduction  to  Mr. 
Lascelles.  She,  too,  was  then  the  belle  of 
the  ball,  her  favoured  partner  as  handsome  as 
the  one  now  introduced  to  Maude ;  but 
would  to  heaven  the  result  might  be  happier 
to  her  child,  than  to  herself ! 

She  glanced  into  a  mirror  by  her  side :  the 
faded  form  it  reflected  could  scarcely  remind 
even  herself  of  the  brilliant  girl  she  once  had 
been,  and  her  heart  told  her  the  withering 
there,  from  a  husband's  cold  neglect,  had 
been  more  the  cause  than  all  the  baneful 
breath  of  India,  Oh,  would  to  heaven  such 
a  fate  might  never  be  her  daughter's  ! 

Engrossed  by  these  sad  reflections,  she  was 
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almost  glad  to  be  interrupted  in  them  by  some 
frivolous  remark  of  an  acquaintance  who 
addressed  her,  and  she  accepted  his  offered 
arm  to  seek  some  refreshment  in  another 
room,  where  she  soon  saw  Maude  also  led  by 
the  handsome  incognito.  She  was  evidently 
listening  with  no  common  pleasure  to  his 
whispered  words  as  he  hung  over  her  chair, 
while  she  was  eating  the  ice  he  had  procured 
for  her. 

Lady  Julia  was  new  to  her  office  of 
chaperonCy  but  it  was  not  in  her  nature  to  be 
a  fussy  one,  thus,  she  now,  as  usual  left  her 
daughter  to  the  guidance  of  her  own  good 
sense  and  good  taste,  and  avoided  all  ap- 
pearance of  surveillance,  by,  as  soon  as  she 
could,  leaving  the  room  in  which  Maude  was 
seated  with  her  partner. 

Where  a  mother  shrank  from  watching, 
shall  a  stranger's  eye  dare  to  intervene  ?  No, 
I  will  not  sully  the  charm  of  that  interview  by 
any  third  ear  listening.     Withdrawn  a  little 
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from  the  company,  there  could  scarcely  be  a 
better  scene  for  the  tete-a-tite  of  two  lovers 
than  that  crowded  ball-room,  which  possessed 
all  the  advantages  of  solitude  without  its 
attendant  awkwardness.  And  when,  after 
awhile,  they  followed  a  stream  of  visitors  into 
the  choice  conservatory,  Maude  may  be  ex- 
cused, if  they  lingered  for  a  few  short 
moments  alone,  after  the  others  had  departed, 
and  granted  the  begged-for  boon  of  one  little 
rose-bud  from  the  costly  bouquet  she  held  in 
her  hand.  At  the  same  moment,  he  snatched 
a  spray  of  myrtle  from  an  adjoining  tree,  and 
whispered,  "  This  is  love's  own  emblem,  may 
I  offer  it  ?"  Maude's  limbs  trembled — he 
felt  it  as  she  leant  on  him  for  a  moment ;  he 
supported  her  by  his  encircling  arm,  it  was 
no  more  than  be  had  done  in  the  dance,  but 
now  it  had  more  of  significance ;  and,  as  she 
placed  that  myrtle-spray  on  her  bosom,  she 
felt  as  if  her  love  were  plighted.  Alas  !  for 
woman's  feelings,  how  different  are  those 
of  men! 
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Returned  into  the  crowd  of  the  other  rooms, 
the  biens^ances  of  society  required  that  he 
should  give  her  hand  to  another  partner, 
and  with  a  deep  and  earnest  bow  he  left  her. 
But  it  was  not  to  dance  himself  with  others, 
and  he  still  stood  intently  watching  her  in 
the  quadrille  she  was  now  quietly  walking 
through  with  a  very  uninteresting  com- 
panion, and  her  eye  was  oftener  turned  to 
a  distant  corner  of  the  room,  than  to  the 
figure  of  the  dance  she  was  engaged 
in. 

During  a  pause,  while  the  side  couples 
were  dancing,  she  unconsciously  caught  a 
conversation  close  beside  her,  and  saw  their 
eyes  were  directed  in  the  same  direction 
as  her  own.  And  a  dandy  said  to 
another  of  the  same  genus,  "  How  deuced 
handsome  Lord  Dublin  (she  thought  the 
name)  looks  to-night ;  he  certainly  is  a  fine 
fellow,  though  scarcely  so  good-looking  as 
a  boy,  when  we  were  at  Eton  together." 

"  You  at  Eton  together,  my  dear  fellow," 
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exdaimed  the  other,  "  why  he  looks  full  ten 
years  older  than  you  do." 

"Oh,  ay,"  rejoined  the  first  speaker, 
"  he  certainly  is  my  senior  by  a  good  many 
years,  and  I  thank  my  stars  no  gray  is  yet 
mingling  with  my  locks."  And  he  stroked 
complacently  some  unexceptionable  curls, 
lately  escaped  from  the  art  of  the  friseur. 

Maude  turned  to  look  at  him,  and  thought 
how  insignificant  was  such  a  mere  boy,  as 
he  appeared  to  her,  by  the  side  of  him,  who 
in  manhood's  mature  years,  had  just  been 
offering  her  the  sweet  meed  of  flatter}%  and 
which  from  him,  it  was  some  honour  to 
receive — who  cared  for,  or  valued,  the  ad- 
miration of  boys  ? 

For  a  few  minutes,  she  was  now  restored 
to  her  mother's  charge,  who  could  not  refrain 
from  asking,  indeed,  there  was  no  reason  for 
doing  so,  who  the  stranger  of  the  chapel  was, 
to  whom  she  saw  she  had  been  introduced 
by  the  Duke. 
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"  Lord  Dublin,  I  believe,"  replied  Maude, 
"  though  I  have  never  been  able  to  catch  the 
exact  name." 

"  How  very  strange  a  coincidence  !"  said 
Lady  Julia,  but  a  partner  was  coming  up  to 
claim  Maude's  hand  for  that  polka,  all  further 
explanation  was  prevented. 

Again,  and  yet  again,  the  incognito,  or  as 
Maude  now  considered  him  to  be.  Lord 
Dublin,  sought  and  obtained  her  hand  in 
the  dance,  and  the  Duke  said  smiling,  as 
he,  the  third  time  saw  them  together.  "  Ah, 
Miss  Lascelles,  I  see  my  friend  makes  good 
use  of  the  word  I  ventiu'ed  to  speak  in  his 
favour;  but,  remember  three  is  the  magic 
number,  beyond  that,  I  can  allow  of  no 
monopoly,  my  other  guests  will  have  a  right 
to  complain." 

This  was  not  merely  good-naturedly,  but 
kindly  meant,  for  the  Duke  was  too  well 
versed  in  all  the  ill-natured  remarks  of  the 
world,  not  to  be  aware  that  three  dances  were 
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already  enough  to  be  commented  upon, 
beyond  that  number,  would  immediately 
lead  to  the  report  of  an  engagement,  or  at 
least  of  a  "  desperate  flirtation,"  both  perhaps 
equally  detrimental  to  a  young  girl,  on  her 
first  entree  into  society. 

This  time,  it  was  her  partner's  office  to 
return  Maude  to  her  mother,  she  declaring 
this  was  her  last  dance,  and  that  they  were 
immediately  going  away,  and  perhaps  she 
was  rather  surprised  at  his  only  bowing  on 
releasing  her  hand  from  his  arm,  and  to 
others  an  imperceptible  pressure  of  it  to 
his  side,  when,  with  a  parting  bow  of  deep 
deference  to  Lady  Julia  and  herself,  he  left 
the  room,  without  any  lingering  to  seek  an 
opportunity  of  escorting  her  to  the  car- 
riage. 

In  another  moment,  Mr.  Lascelles  ap- 
proached, and  hurried  them  away.  In  the 
crowd  of  the  ante-room,  and  proverbially 
there  is  no  crowd  so  ill-bred  as  an  aristo- 
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cntic  one.  she  vas  sqnrated  for  a  moment 
from  her  partr^ — the  next. 


"  Hcr^i  WM  the  k»k  BOM  ssv  beiide, 
Tlie  smfey  aooe  d*e  wa^l  ondemUiid, 
Tlie  wbxspcnd  iboo^t  of  hearts  allied. 
The  pranxre  of  the  thrilfioi^  hand." 

She  seemed  to  know  nothing  else  till  she 
was  aware  of  her  father  handing  her  into 
the  carriage,  and  was  most  thankful  when, 
after  all  the  excitement  of  that  eventful  night, 
she  found  herself  in  the  retirement  of  her 
own  room — disarrayed  of  her  gorgeous  attire, 
her  treasured  myrtle-spray  concealed  in  a 
private  drawer,  her  maid  closed  her  curtains, 
and  as  she  bade  her  "  good  night,"  the  clock 
struck  five.  She  laid  her  cheek  on  the  pillow 
to  rest!  Let  those  who  recollect  the  first 
dawn  of  love,  say,  was  it  rest  ? 
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CHAPTER  X. 

'  With  me  'twere  infamy  to  wedv' 


SCOTT. 


The  following  morning,  Lady  Julia  and 
Maude  lingered  over  the  breakfast-table,  till 
Mr.  Lascelles  had  gone  out  for  the  business 
of  the  day ;  his  pursuits,  and  those  of  the 
ladies,  being  seldom  the  same. 

Then,  when  the  mother  and  daughter 
found  themselves  alone,  there  was  a  look  of 
embarrassment  on  the  countenances  of  each, 
as  if  there  were  something  to  reveal,  from 
which  they  both  recofled. 
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Lady  Julia  first  broke  the  silence  by  saying, 
"  My  dear  child,  I  am  grieved  at  what  I  have 
to  tell  you.  1  tremble  lest  it  should  be  too 
late  to  save  you  irom  all  disappointment ;  yet, 
it  is  fortunate  the  explanation  I  have  to  give, 
has  not  be«n  longer  delayed,  and  that  you 
have  discovered  so  soon,  who  the  handsome 
stranger  of  the  chapel  is — for  strikingly 
Iiandsome  be  certainly  is,  or  I  should  not 
have  recognised  him  immediately  as  the  same 
person  whom  we  met  last  night,  and  who,  I 
grieve  to  find,  is  Lord  Dublin." 

"  Grieve  to  find,"  said  the  alarmed  girl ; 
"  what  is  there  to  be  grieved  about  in  that  ? 
has  Lord  Dublin  done  anything  wrong  ?" 

"  No,  my  dear,  never,  that  I  heard  of.  On 
the  contrary,  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  most 
charming  person  in  all  ways.  But  there  is  a 
fatal  barrier  against  your  ever  becoming  even 
acquainted  with  him ;  and  I  am  thankful 
that  your  father  did  not  see  you  dancing 
with  him  last  night.     I  am  surprised  that, 
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under  the   circumstances,   the  Duke  should 
have  introduced  him  to  you ;  but,  I  suppose 
at    the   moment,  he    forgot   an   occurrence 
which,  though  making  a  great  noise  at  the 
time  in  the  fashionable  world,  is  now  buried 
in  oblivion,  except  to  the  families  personally 
connected  with   it.     But  you   look  anxious 
for  the  dAiouement.     It  is  simply  this: — 
Lord    Ehiblin's   father    ran   oflF    with    your 
father's    mother.     She    was    very  beautiful. 
The  Duke  of  Kildergh  was  then  a  widower ; 
his   son,   Lord  Dublin,   was    a    mere   child. 
Your    father   deeply   felt    aU    the   ignominy 
which    was   brought    on    his   family ;    and 
though,    on   a    divorce    taking   place,    your 
grandmother  immediately  became  Duchess  of 
Kildergh,    and    was    even    received   by    the 
Duke's  own  family,  neither  your  grandfather 
nor  his  son,  ever  forgot  the  wound  given  to 
the  honour  of  their  race.     I  have  often  heard 
your  father  rejoice  that  he  had  no  sister,  on 
whom  the  stain   might  have  fallen  in  a  yet 
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more  humiliating  manner.  I  do  not  think 
any  consideration  would  ever  make  him  hold, 
even  the  common  courtesies  of  every-day  life, 
with  any  branch  of  the  family — much  more 
with  a  son.  Thus,  my  dear,  I  must  warn 
you,  for  the  future,  to'  avoid  all  intercourse 
with  Lord  Dublin,  even  that  of  bowing,  if 
you  should  meet  him  in  public ;  but,  as  we 
leave  town  immediately  for  our  Richmond 
villa,  I  hope  you  may  escape  all  awkwardness 
on  this  subject,  by  never  being  in  company 
with  him  again." 

Poor  Maude  felt  as  if  her  heart  would 
burst,  but  she  restrained  all  outward  show  of 
emotion.  Why  should  she  pain  her  mother 
by  now  revealing  how  much  her  happiness 
was  already  involved  in  the  subject  ?  She 
could  now  understand  why  the  incognito 
should  avoid  any  introduction  to  her  mother — 
any  positive  one,  even  to  herself.  But  was  it 
not  cruel,  that  he  should  seek  her  as  he  had 
done ;  could  she  exonerate  him  from  blame  ? 
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It  must  be  as  inexperienced  a  heart  as 
Maude's  own,  to  answer  this  in  a  manner  at 
aU  favourable  to  the  delinquent ;  and  yet  many 
must  now  be  aware,  how  easy  it  is  to  frame 
excuses  when  they  are  wished  for.  Doubtless, 
when  he  was  first  attracted  by  her  in  the 
chapel,  he  knew  not  of  the  imfortunate  barrier 
which  fate  had  placed  between  them,  and 
when  he  did,  love  might  blind  him  to  the 
result ;  and,  like  Romeo,  he  might  forget  the 
feud  between  their  families,  as  like  Juliet,  she 
might  now  disregard  it.  Dangerous  so- 
phistry !  blind  subtlety !  Well,  indeed,  is 
the  mischief-making  god  described  with 
hood- winked  eyes ! 

It  is  not  for  a  girl  of  seventeen  to  see 
through  the  dear  delusion.  Had  not  he  of 
raaturer  years  failed  to  do  so  ?  All,  therefore, 
that  Maude  now  attempted,  in  obedience  to 
her  mother's  commands,  was  not  to  think  of 
Lord  Dublin.  As  the  incognito  of  the  chapel 
and  of  Kensington  Gardens,  there  was  still 
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no  crime  to  remember  him;  and  a  strange 
blending  of  this  idea,  with  the  impassioned 
partner  of  the  midnight-ball,  with  the  dreamy 
fragrance  of  the  lonely  conservatory,  filled  her 
mind  with  a  vague  tissue  of  bewildering 
thoughts. 

She  seemed,  still,  as  if  only  awakening 
from  a  troubled  dream,  when  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  was  passed,  and  she  was 
seated  by  her  mother's  side  on  a  seat  in 
Kensington  Gardens,  listening  to  the  tones  of 
one  of  the  best  military  bands  in  England. 
She  scarcely  knew  how  she  got  there,  but 
she  knew  she  had  been  carefully  dressed  by 
Annette,  whose  taste  was  singularly  good ; 
and  many  of  her  partners  of  the  preceding 
night,  came  to  compliment  her  on  the 
froshi\i^  of  her  looks,  and  that  no  languor 
remained  from  the  fatigue  of  her  ball.  Lady 
Julia  now  looked  at  her,  and  observed  that 
un  unusual  excitement  lighted  up  her  eye, 
and  u  flush  of  colour  pervaded  her  pale  cheek. 
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She  followed  the  direction  of  her  daughter's 
glance,  and  saw  the  stranger  of  the  preceding 
night,  and  a  young  man  of  singularly  aris- 
tocratic and  strikingly  handsome  appearance, 
leaning  over  a  bench,  talking  to  some  ladies 
at  a  little  distance  only  from  them. 

The  younger  man  was  even  more  regularly 
handsome  than  his  companion,  but  too  effe- 
minate looking  to  come  up  to  Lady  Julia's 
idea  of  manly  beauty.  The  person  to  whom 
she  was  talking,  turned  his  head  at  the  Same 
time,  and  immediately  exclaimed : 

"Ah,  there  is  Lord  Dublin,  looking  as 
killingly-handsome  as  usual ;  really,  the  ladies 
are  quite  raving  about  him.  Are  you  of  the 
same  opinion.  Lady  Julia  ?  By  the  bye,  I  be- 
lieve he  was  at  the  ball  at  D House  last 

night ;  but  I  was  told  he  scarcely  danced  at 
all,  and  that  only  with  one  lady,  but  I  did 
not  hear  who  the  favoured  fair  one  might 
be." 

Lady  Julia    coldly    replied   she    certainly 
VOL.  I.  H 
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thought  he  was  very  handsome,  and  taking 
her  daughter's  arm,  moved  away,  and  im- 
mediately sought  her  carriage,  with  the  order 
of  *^  home"  given  to  her  footman. 

She  was  apparently  disconcerted  and  vexed. 
In  reality,  it  was  only  that  her  dear  child 
should  have  heen  exposed  to  the  possible 
annoyance  of  this  accidental  meeting,  and  the 
anxious  wish  to  guard  her  from  even  the 
breath  of  pain.  But  to  that  daughter,  it 
seemed  as  if  it  were  displeasure  with  herself, 
and  probably  censure  of  a  weakness  which 
she  had  felt  sent  the  tell-tale  blood  to  her 
cheek. 

Those  girls  who  have  a  constant  trick  of 
blushing  find  some  convenience  from  the 
habit,  for  when  so  frequent,  no  one  remarks 
it  when  it  does  occur.  But  to  Maude,  whose 
sensitive  blood  never  dyed  her  cheek  at  the 
thousand  trifles  which  make  peonies  of  some 
young  ladies,  it  was  not  a  mere  nothing  when 
it  did  happen. 
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Thus,  recoiling  as  it  were  from  her  mother's 
observation,  she  shrank  into  the  comer  of  the 
carriage,  and  while  that  mother  would  have 
given  worlds,  did  she  possess  them,  to  re-assure 
and  comfort  her  darling  child,  she  appeared  in 
her  eyes,  only  harsh  and  suspicious  —  two 
words  the  most  foreign  from  Lady  Julia's 
real  nature. 

As  they  drove  through  the  most  crowded 
part  of  the  park,  there  was  some  delay, 
arising  from  a  string  of  carriages  before 
them,  and  they  could  only  advance  at  a  foot- 
pace. At  that  moment.  Lord  Dublin  and 
the  same  companion  they  had  seen  with  him 
in  Kensington  Gardens,  rode  hastily  past 
their  carriage,  and  looked  in;  but  Maude 
gave  no  answering  bow.  She  felt  his  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  her,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
knew  her  mother  was  observing.  She  dared 
not  disobey  her  wishes ;  she  dared  not  bow, 
nor  give  any  token  of  even  civil  recognition. 
At  that  moment,  he  seemed  to  curb  his  horse 

H  2 
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histflj,  as  dvov^  mortificition  at  ber  non- 
reoognhioQ,  and  the  next  there  was  a  ay : 
"  Lord  Dablin's  horse  has  reared,  and  fidlen 
back  upon  his  rider."  In  that  crowd  of 
carriages,  what  would  be  the  result !  perhaps 
eren  their  own  carriage  might  drive  ov&r 
him  !  Maude  felt  she  could  bear  no  more, 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she 
fainted. 

When  she  recovered  consciousness,  she 
found  herself  hing  on  her  own  bed,  with  her 
mother  watching  fondly  over  her. 

"  My  sweet  child,  are  you  better  ?"  said 
her  gentle  voice;  and,  for  the  moment,  her 
daughter  felt  as  if  she  could  throw  herself 
into  her  arms  and  talk  over  all  her  weakness, 
all  her  folly,  even  as  she  would  have  done  to 
her  own  Agnes.  Happy  for  both  had  the 
impulse  been  followed,  and  that  Maude  had 
learned  to  look  upon  her  mother  as  her  friend 
and  dearest  confidante.  But,  separated  so 
Jong,  it  was  difficult  at  once  to  feel  the  free- 
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dom  of  perfect  love,  and  she  often  misin- 
terpreted her  mother's  words. 

Now,  again,  she  did  so;  for  when  that 
mother  added,  ''This  must  not  be.  We 
will  go,  without  a  day's  delay,  to  the  quiet  of 
Richmond.  I  will  speak  to  your  father  on 
the  subject,"  Maude  immediately  construed 
this  into  a  distrust  of  her  daughter's  conduct, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  consulting  her  father 
on  her  weakness ;  and,  almost  shrinking  into 
herself,  she  murmured ; 

"  Oh  !  don't  tell  papa ;  indeed,  I  will  never 
be  so  foolish  again." 

In  vain,  the  mother  assured  her  that  she 
was  accused  of  no  weakness,  beyond  that  of 
her  bodily  strength  sinking  under  the  unusual 
fatigue  of  the  last  few  weeks,  and  that  she 
needed  the  repose  of  the  country  to  restore 
her  strength. 

Unfortunately,  a  different  impression  had 
been  the  first  one  made  by  her  words,  and 
though  erroneous,  it  could  not  be  replaced  by 
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the  right  one ;  and  Maude  went  on  under  the 
painful  mistake  that  her  mother  was  blaming 
her  for  fainting,  when,  in  £Bict,  nothing  was 
further  from  that  mother's  thoughts. 

Lady  Julia  made  no  pretensions  to  being 
a  strong-minded  woman,  which  is  often  an 
excuse  for  hardness  of  character,  and  harsh- 
ness of  censure  at  any  demonstration  of 
feeling,  and  which  is  as  unamiable  as  it  is 
unfeminine.  Maude  might  have  sought 
the  world  through,  before  she  would  have 
found  a  heart,  more  tenderly  solicitous  re- 
specting all  her  little  griefs  and  pleasiu*es, 
than  was  her  mother's,  or  more  anxious 
and  desirous  to  ward  off  from  her  youth 
and  inexperience,  all  the  greater  sorrows 
to  which  flesh  is  heir  to.  But,  as  yet.  Lady 
Julia  was  as  little  known  to  her  daughter, 
as  to  the  world  around  them. 

A  sensitive  pride  of  disposition,  made 
her  shrink  from  displaying  even  to  her 
most  intimate  friends,  how  much  more  than 
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to  the  cold  and  indifferrat,  the  disappoint- 
ment she  had  met  with  in  her  own  heart 
of  hearts.  There,  the  icy  chill  of  in- 
difference was  for  ever  preying,  as  it  were 
at  her  vitals,  and  she  frequently  thought 
she  could  have  borne  better  any  sudden 
bursts  of  passion,  any,  even  occasional 
harshness  and  unkindness  from  her  husband, 
than  the  frigid  uncongeniaHty  he  always 
evinced  to  either  her  pleasures  or  her  annoy- 
ances, joined  to  a  total  absence  of  any  par- 
ticipation in  her  pursuits. 

She  had  hoped  their  children  would  have 
proved  a  bond  of  union  between  them ;  but 
her  hopes  were  again  disappointed,  and  too 
frequently  she  found,  here  also,  there  were 
no  feelings  in  common.  In  India,  Lady 
Julia's  chief  resource  was  in  her  darling  boy, 
Herbert,  who  was  well  fitted  to  be  the  pride 
of  a  mother's  heart.  Singularly  beautiful 
in  outward  appearance,  he  was  also  gifted 
with  the  most  attractive  manners,  and  with 
an  affectionate  and  docile  disposition. 
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There  are  some  children  who  never 
can  be  spoilt.  Herbert  was  one  of  these ; 
and,  strange  to  say,  that  though  brought 
up  in  all  the  luxury  of  Indian  life,  and 
with  every  wish,  or  even  thought  anti- 
cipated, he  never  became  selfish  and  domi- 
neering. 

Often,  when  other  European  children 
were  seen  passively  enjoying  the  languid 
motion  of  a  palanquin,  while  the  bearers 
seemed  sinking  under  the  exertion  of  carry- 
ing it,  the  little  Herbert  would  stop  his, 
and  considerately  desire  to  return  home ;  he 
could  amuse  himself  in-doors,  and  had 
rather  do  so  than  give  so  much  trouble  to 
others. 

By  a  thousand  acts  of  gentle  forbearance, 
he  made  himself  idolized  by  the  numerous 
train  of  attendants  incidental  to  an  Indian 
establishment ;  and  one  of  his  greatest  delights 
was  to  listen  to  his  mother's  details  of  a  child's 
amusements  in  England,  and  that  when 
arrived  there,  he   should  be  able  to  saddle 
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his  own  pony,  and  not  be  dependant  on 
others  to  the  extent  he  must  be  at  Cal- 
cutta. 

This  gentle  boy,  was  the  mother's  solace, 
as  seated  on  the  deck  on  their  homeward- 
bound  voyage,  they  conversed  together  of 
his  yet  strange  sister,  and  indulged  in  many 
fond  imaginings  of  what  she  would  be  like, 
and  whether  she  would  play  with  him  some- 
times,  or  if  she  would  be  too  old.  Lady 
Julia  would  re-assure  him  on  this  point,  by 
saying,  that  when  she  was  Maude's  age, 
she  enjoyed  a  scrambling  walk  in  her 
father's  park,  a  row  on  the  water,  and,  above 
aU,  a  gallop  on  her  favourite  pony,  quite  as 
much  as  any  boy  of  eight  years  old  could 
do,  and  she  doubted  not  he  would  find  his 
sister  a  companion  in  all  his  pleasures. 

"  In  your  studies,  too,  Herbert,  how  nice 
it  will  be  to  have  your  sister  to  help  you 
sometimes !  This  Indian  climate  has  made 
you    sadly  deficient   in  what  most    English 

H  3 
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boys  know  at  your  age ;  but,  when  we  are 
once  settled  m  England,  you  must  b^in 
and  fetch  up  for  lost  time." 

Thus,  did  the  fond  mother  endeavour  to 
make  the  boy's  heart  yearn  towards  his,  as 
yet,  unknown  sister.  When  they  met,  the 
reality  equalled  her  hopes — for  they  seemed 
at  once  congenial  spirits,  in  spite  of  the 
difference  in  their  age,  and  Herbert,  versed 
in  all  the  wild  legends  of  Indian  lore,  called 
his  beautiful  sister,  the  Peri  of  his  eastern 
dreams. 

This  was  their  last  evening  in  London 
before  removing  to  their  Richmond  Villa  for 
the  remainder  of  the  summer ;  and  to  please 
Herbert  especially,  it  had  been  arranged 
that  no  other  engagements  were  to  interfere 
with  their  enjoyment  of  going  to  Covent 
Garden,  and  seeing  the  whole  performance 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  This  night,  the  part 
of  Juliet  was  to  be  taken  by  the  favourite 
actress  of   the  day ;    and  Maude  had  antici- 
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pated  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this  most  &scmar 
mg  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  acted  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  great  dramatist. 

Now,  her  mind  was  little  attuned  to  gaiety, 
but  such  a  representation,  would  be  exactly 
in  unison  with  the  tone  of  her  feelings ;  and, 
however  dangerous  such  a  solace  might 
be,  no  wonder,  that,  at  seventeen,  she  gladly 
availed  herself  of  it,  and  eagerly  assured  her 
mother  she  was  quite  equal  to  the  exertion 
of  joining  their  early  dinner  at  five  o'clock, 
and  then  proceeding  immediately  to  the 
theatre;  Herbert  having  earnestly  entreated 
they  might  be  there  in  time  to  see  the  curtain 
draw  up. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

"  Here's  much  to  do  with  hate,  but  more  with  loye." 

SHAKSFEAKE. 

There  could  scarcely  have  been  imagined, 
even,  by  a  painter's  fancy,  a  more  beautiful 
and  picturesque  family  group,  than  that 
assembled  in  one  of  the  best  private  boxes  of 
Covent  Grarden  Theatre,  on  this  night  of  the 
representation  of  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Mr.  Lascelles,  for  once,  had  deigned  to  enter 
into  his  wife's  plan  for  an  evening's  amuse- 
ment which  both  their  children  could  partake 
together,  and  the  traces  of  manly  beauty 
which  yet  lingered  on  his  brow,  were,  at  this 
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moment,  less  disfigured  than  usual,  by  the 
cold  apathy  which  generally  enwrapped 
them. 

Indeed,  it  must  have  been  a  very  cynic 
who  could  have  looked  on  the  three  different 
forms  of  beauty  near  him,  and  feel  no  glow  of 
pleasure  at  the  idea  of  their  being  his  own. 
Lady  Julia's  yet  charming  countenance  seemed 
to  be  reflecting  the  joy  of  her  young  son's,  as 
she  sate  watching  him,  more  than  the  play 
enacting  before  them.  Maude  was  not  more 
pale  than  her  wont,  and  a  deeper  expression 
lent  additional  brightness  to  her  eye  and 
feeling  to  her  perfectly  regular  features. 
Unconscious  herself  of  the  general  gaze  of 
admiration  fixed  upon  her,  she  was  only 
intent  on  the  interest  of  the  play,  and,  when 
Romeo  exclaimed. 


'  Oh,  she  doth  teach  the  torches  to  burn  bright ! 
Her  beauty  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night. 
Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiop's  ear : 
Beauty  too  rich  for  use,  for  earth  too  dear  !*' 
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the  audience,  as  if  by  one  acoord,  turned  to 
the  box  where  she  was  sitting,  and  applied  the 
description  to  herself. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  she  became  aware 
that,  shaded  by  the  curtains  of  the  stage- 
box,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  house  to 
where  she  was  sitting,  one  eagle  gaze  was 
fixed  upon  her,  and  the  unbidden  blood  rushed 
for  an  instant  to  her  face,  and  then  left  her 
pale  as  before.  Beautifnl  as  a  Grecian 
statue,  but,  alas !  not  as  passionless. 

While  his  ardent  gaze  was  applying  Romeo's 
question  to  herself,  she  started  at  the  strange 
coincidence  of  the  story. 

"  This,  by  his  voice,  should  be  a  Montague 
&c."  and  yielded  herself  to  the  illusion  that 
her  own  and  his  situation  and  feelings  were 
being  embodied  before  her.  The  old  family 
feud  of  the  Montagues  and  Capulets,  too 
well  represented  the  fatal  barrier  which  a  cruel 
destiny  seemed  to  have  raised  up  between 
herself  and  that  nameless  being  she  saw  so 
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fondly  watching  her  varying  countenance 
through  all  the  scenes  of  this  lovers'  tragedy. 

But,  if  a  family  rancour  had  not  stayed  the 
tide  of  Julief  s  devoted  love,  neither  could  it 
his ;  and  as  her  soul  drank  in,  as  it  were,  the 
deep  pathetic  tones  of  the  inimitable  actress, 
then  personating  the  ill-starred  Juliet,  she 
seemed  to  be  expressing  the  very  vows 
of  her  own  soul,  and  listening  to  those  of  her 
Romeo,  who  gazed  on  her  with  the  ardent 
tenderness  of  impassioned  love. 

The  very  words  she  listened  to  were 
exactly  what  might  be  addressed  to  hw- 
self,  and,  through  the  matchless  pathos  of 
the  Garden-scene,  it  was  no  longer  to  her 
fictitious  feelings  to  which  she  listened,  but 
their  very  own,  embodied  in  a  poet's  language 
and  uttered  with  a  magic  power,  which  entered 
into  her  inmost  soul. 

"  Romeo,  doff  thy  name, 
Aad  for  that  name,  which  is  no  part  of  thee. 
Take  aU  myself!" 
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seemed  to  pourtray  the  sentiments  which  then 
pervaded  her  whole  being,  &r  better  than 
any  words  she  could  possibly  use,  and  she 
took  their  application  to  herself,  as  she 
timidly,  but  yet  fondly,  glanced  at  him  who 
partially  concealed  from  others  by  the  draperies 
of  the  stage-box,  and  who,  with  eyes  of  unmis- 
takeable  meaning,  fixed  on  herself,  told  how 
deeply  he  reciprocated  the  devotion  of  the 
Romeo  on  the  stage,  and  applied  his  words  to 
herself.  He  half  knelt,  and  with  clasped  hands 
appeared,  in  the  deep  tones  of  the  actor,  to 
vow  eternal  constancy. 

After  their  impassioned  vows,  when  Juliet 
added, 

"  This  bud  of  love,  by  summer's  ripeninpf  breath, 
May  prove  a  beauteous  flower  when  next  we  meet ;" 

was  rendered  doubly  applicable  to  their  own 
hearts,  by  a  faded  rose-bud  being  taken  from 
his  breast  and  pressed  to  his  lips.  Maude 
could  not  but  recognise  the  one  given  by 
herself  in  the  conservatory  at  the  Duke  of 
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D 's    ball,    and  in  doing    this,   a    half 

suppressed  smile  of  pleasure  lighted  up  her 
countenance,  which,  beautiful  even  in  repose, 
was  now  transcendantly  so. 

Lady  Julia  looked  at  her  at  this  moment, 
and  whispered  with  a  mother's  pride  "  I  never 
saw  you  look  better,  my  sweet  child,  I  am 
delighted  to  see  that  no  traces  of  the  morning's 
faintness  and  languor  remain."  Maude 
gave  one  of  her  bright  smiles  in  return  for 
the  compliment,  though  with  an  inward  pang 
of  self-reproach,  that  she  was  practising  a 
species  of  deceit  towards  this  kind  parent, 
by  not  informing  her  of  the  real  cause  of  her 
animated  looks. 

But  how  could  she  breathe  the  truth,  how 
dare  avow,  that  she,  like  Juliet,  would  abjure 
her  name,  if  placed  as  an  obstacle  to  their 
love ! 


"  Oh,  Romeo,  Komeo  !  wherefore,  art  thou  Romeo  P 
Deny  thy  father,  and  refuse  thy  name  ; 
Or,  if  thou  wilt  not,  be  but  sworn  my  love. 
And  ru  no  longer  be  a  Capulet." 
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Could  she  say  this  ?  Oh,  no,  no.  She 
shuddered  at  her  father's  stern,  cold  look,  as 
she  turned  towards  him,  and  shrank  into 
herself,  with  her  fatal  secret  gnawing  as  it 
were,  her  very  heart. 

We  will  not  follow  through  every  scene  of 
this  touching  tragedy.  Poor  Maude,  at  last, 
covered  her  face,  and  burst  into  tears.  Her 
young  brother  then  twined  his  gentle  arm 
around  her,  and  whispered,  with  his  own 
bright  eyes  glistening,  that  she  need  not  cry, 
it  was  but  a  story  after  all,  and  he  thought  he 
could  have  managed  much  better,  and  made 
everything  end  right  at  last,  which  was  the 
way  he  always  liked  his  story-book  to  end. 
"  But,  wipe  your  eyes,"  he  concluded  by 
saying,  "  wipe  your  eyes,  dear  sister,  papa  and 
mamma  have  promised  me  to  stay  through 
the  pantomime,  and  then  we  shall  have  a  good 
laugh,  and  forget  all  these  dismals." 

Maude  almost  wished  she  could  forget, 
and  that  she  could  awake  as  from  a  troubled 
dream.     But  the  wish  would  not  come ;  she 
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could  not  desire  to  engulph  the  present  in 
the  past.  If  the  waters  of  oblivion  were 
there,  she  would  not  drink ;  she  would  not 
lose  the  delicious  certainty  of  being  beloved 
for  all  the  calm  of  indifference. 

Thus,  is  it  ever  in  the  first  dawn  of  love ; 
his  golden  wings  hover  round,  and  dazzle  the 
bewildered  heart.  It  requires  the  cold,  the 
chill  of  after  life;  the  disappointed  hopes; 
the  withered  affections  of  long-protracted 
years,  to  call  up  the  desire  for  rest. 

"  For  rest,  but  not  to  know  'tis  rest." 

Now,  Maude,  with  all  the  sophistry  of 
seventeen,  blinded  herself  to  the  misery  she 
was  too  siu-ely  plunging  into.  She  would 
hope  the  best — why  should  she  despair  ? 
"  the  current  of  true  love,  never  yet  ran 
smooth."  Why  expect  a  miracle  in  her  own 
case  ?  Strength,  constancy  and  patience 
should  carry  her  through  all  her  difficulties. 
She    was  no   feeble-minded  child — she    felt 
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herself  a  woman ;  and  what  could  not  woman 
do,  and  dare  ? 

With  this  dangerous  line  of  argument,  she 
blinded  herself  to  the  anxieties  on  which  she 
was  rushing,  and  when  the  performance  was 
entirely  over,  and  even  Herbert  declared  him- 
self ready  to  go,  she  had  no  fear,  but,  that  in 
the  crowd,  while  seeking  their  carriage,  she 
should  not  have  another  glance  of  that  eye, 
which  she  felt  and  acknowledged  to  herself 
had  become  inseparable  from  her  fate. 

She  need  not  have  feared  this ;  when  yet 
did  man  wish,  and  not  accomplish  the  seeing 
a  beloved  object  ?  Believe  not,  ye  waiters 
for  a  tardy  approach,  that  necessity  keeps  him 
from  you  ;  necessity  is  the  slave  of  love,  and 
"  impossible  "  is  a  word  unknown  in  his  vo- 
cabulary. Depend  upon  it,  **  where  there's 
a  will,  there's  a  way." 

And  thus  found  Maude,  as  in  reaching 
their  carriage,  and  while  a  link-boy  dashed 
some  sparks  from  his  torch  and  made  her 
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involuntarily  for  a  moment  shrink  behind 
her  father,  as  her  mother  and  Herbert  were 
stepping  into  the  carriage,  she  felt  a  soft 
breath  on  her  cheek,  a  gentle  pressure  of  her 
hand,  and  a  piece  of  paper  left  within  it ;  the 
next  moment,  the  door  was  closed,  and  they 
were  rattling  homewards. 

How  did  that  little  hand  tremble  as  it  felt 
the  enclosed  treasure  within  it !  How  hastily 
did  she  go  through  the  toilette  for  the  night, 
and  then,  when  Annette  was  dismissed,  how 
eagerly  did  she  bolt  her  door  and  unfold  the 
precious  paper  before  the  faint  gleams  of  her 
night-lamp ! 

If  my  readers  do  not  know  the  pleasure 
of  the  first  written  line  from  a  beloved  one, 
I  will  not  attempt  the  description ;  I  believe 
it  to  be  one  of  those  few  things  which  are 
indescribable,  and  best  left  to  the  imagination. 

Maude's  was  not  a  disposition,  or  tem- 
perament, to  feel  or  to  enjoy  by  halves.  She 
sometimes  thought  the  fervent  clime  in  which 
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she  was  born  had  added  its  warmth  to  her 
blood.  She  now  devoured,  rather  than  read, 
the  foDowing  lines  : — 

"  My  beloved  one, 
"We  can  no  longer  contend  against  the 
decrees  of  fate.  It  has  been  no  blind  chance 
which  has  brought  us  here  to  night ;  and  the 
Heaven  which  has  heard  our  vows  of  unalter- 
able love,  will  yet  in  mercy  bless  it.  To- 
morrow night,  let  me  indeed  be  Romeo,  and, 
under  the  window  of  your  Richmond  villa,  I 
will  seek  my  Juliet.  Adieu,  adored  one — as 
yet,  I  dare  sign  no  other  name  than, 

"  William." 

How  often  was  this  billet  read,  how  often 
pressed  to  her  lips !  "  William,"  yes,  she 
had  looked  into  the  Peerage ;  thus  was  the 
name  already  dear  to  her  heart  :  "  William, 
Marquis  of  Dublin,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke 
of  KUdergh." 
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Her  thoughts  fell  into  a  long  and  tangled 
maze  before  she  could  close  her  eyes  in  sleep ; 
but  then  happy  visions  blessed  her,  and  she 
woke  with  a  vivid  feeling  of  happiness  which 
seemed  to  pervade  her  being. 

She  slept  later  than  usual  that  morning, 
and  her  father  and  mother  were  already 
seated  at  the  breakfast-table  when  she  entered 
the  room.  Her  affectionate  greetings  paid, 
she  endeavoured  to  enter  with  interest  into 
the  conversation  going  on,  and  into  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  different  merits  of  the  country- 
estates,  of  which  descriptions  were  now 
lying  on  the  table,  and  from  which  Mr. 
Lascelles  wished  to  select  one  for  purchase, 
as  speedily  as  might  be. 

"  But,  papa,"  said  Maude,  "  I  thought, 
since  you  had  taken  this  villa  at  Richmond, 
you  had  not  felt  such  haste  in  deciding  on  a 
permanent  residence.  I  think  we  shall  feel 
Richmond  quite  the  country,  and  you  say 
there  are  beautiful  grounds  sloping  down  to 
the  river." 
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•*  Yes,  yes,"  replied  Mr.  Lascelles, "  all  this 
is  very  true ;  but  still  we  must  be  established 
in  a  place  of  our  own  before  Christmas.  I 
have  not  broiled  away  so  many  of  my  years 
in  India,  merely  to  be  the  proprietor  of  a 
Cockney  villa.  In  this  age  of  agricultural 
distress,  as  the  cant  'of  the  day  terms  it,  I 
can  turn  my  Indian  rupees  to  good  account, 
and  I  doubt  not  shall  soon  see  myself  the 
master  of  a  splendid  estate,  and  moreover 
with  plenty  of  gold  to  keep  the  "  dirty  acres  " 
bright.  See,  Julia,  here  are  no  less  than  the 
accounts  of  six  different  estates  for  sale,  and 
any  one,  if  the  puff-direct  may  be  at  all 
believed,  fit  for  a  duke  at  least.  I  mean  to 
be  fond  of  farming  myself,  so  I  must  have 
good  land  ;  you  are  fond  of  gaiety,  so  you 
must  have  good  society.  Thus,  to  unite 
these,  will  be  the  point.  I  think  if  you  can 
vegetate  at  Richmond  for  a  week,  I  will 
make  "  a  tour  of  the  provinces,"  as  the  news- 
papers say;  and  judge  with  my  own  eyes  what 
is  most  likely  to  suit." 
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''  Indeed,  I  think  that  will  be  an  excellent 
plan,"  replied  Lady  Julia,  ''  and,  with  both  my 
children  with  me,  I  am  sure  not  to  be  dull 
anywhere.  Here  comes  Herbert,  and  I  can 
see  by  his  bright  eyes  that  he  is  enjoying  the 
thoughts  of  a  country  life  at  Richmond, 
though  I  tell  him  it  will  not  equal  the 
pleasure  of  our  own  place,  when  we  have 
one  in  the  country,"  and  she  sighed  as  her 
thoughts  strayed  back  to  her  own  young  days 

at  her  fathers  castle  in shire. 

The  only  wish  she  had  respecting  a 
residence,  was,  that  it  might  be  removed  from 
this  home  of  her  childhood  and  youth;  no 
longer  her's,  she  could  not  bear  to  see 
it  in  the  hands  of  others.  Strictly  entailed  in 
the  male  line,  it  had  passed  from  her,  at  her 
father's  death,  to  a  distant  cousin,  and  one 
whom  she  had  never  seen.  Report  said  he 
was  imworthy  of  the  ancient  name  and  title 
which  he  bore,  and  the  associate  of  black-legs 
and  gamblers,  he  was  squandering  everything 

VOL.    I.  I 
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away,  while  the  poor  tenantry  and  dependants 
groaned  under  such  a  change  of  masters. 

While  the  seniors  of  the  party  were  thus 
engaged  in  looking  over  plans  of  houses  and 
estates,  the  young  Herbert  took  up  the 
morning  pap^,  lying  on  the  taUe,  and  bis 
eye  was  caught  by  a  critique  on  the  p^or- 
mance  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  the  preceding 
evening.  After  eulogizing  the  acting  as  it 
deserved,  the  paragraph  ,Q(^ntinued  thus — 

"  If  any  doubt  could  be  entertained  of  the 
consummate  skill  of  this  gifted  actress,  it 
would  be  removed  by  her  receiving  a  homage 
so  justly  due  to  her  grace  and  her  talents 
from  one  so  well  qualified  to  be  judge  of  both, 
as  the  Marquis  of  Dublin.  It  was  observed 
with  gratified  satisfaction  by  the  friends  of  this 
lovely  personification  of  the  hapless  Juli^, 
that  Lord  Dublin's  admiration  of  her  adapta- 
tion of  the  diaracter,  was  unbounded.  Alone 
in  one  of  the  stage-boxes,  his  Lordship's 
whole  attention  was  evidently  given  to  the 
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entrancing  actmg  before  him ;  and,  if  rumour 
may  be  credited,  he  would,  were  he  his  own 
master,  offer  strawberry  leaves  instead  of  the 
crown  of  the  tragic  muse  to  grace  that  fair 
young  brow,  and  fain  would  cheer  the 
coldness  of  his  Northern  embassy,  for  which 
he  is  immediately  embarking,  by  the  smiles  of 
love  and  beauty." 

"Really,  sister,"  said  Herbert,  "I  think 
that  handsome  dark  man,  I  saw  in  the  stage- 
box  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house  to  us, 
must  have  been  Lord  Dublin.  I  nudged  you 
once  to  look  at  him ;  but,  I  think  the  paper 
is  mistaken,  in  bis  attention  being  fixed  on 
the  stage,  for  I  very  often  observed  his  great 
black  eyes  staring  at  you." 

Mr.  Lasoelles'  attention  was  attracted  from 
his  estates  by  the  name  of  Lord  Dublin,  and 
with  an  increased  coldness  of  manner  remarked 
— "  I  thought,  Julia,  you  had  tdd  our  children 
that  I  never  wish  the  Marquis  of  Dublin's,  or 
his  father's  name,  to  be  mentioned  before  me. 

I  2 
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When  Herbert  is  old  enough  to  understand 
the  stain  which  that  family  have  brought  upon 
ours,  he  may  be  told  the  reason,  and  I  doubt 
not,  a  son  of  mine,  will  feel  with  me. 
Perhaps,  Maude  may  inherit  that  female 
softness,  or  as  some  call  it,  gentleness,  which 
might  induce  her  to  forgive  and  forget  the 
past.  But,  with  me,  this  can  never  be,  and 
any  infringement  of  my  wish,  will  incur  my 
highest  displeasure.  I  am  glad  to  find  that 
Lord  Dublin  is  going  as  Ambassador  to  St. 
Petersburgh.  It  will  prevent  even  the  chance 
of  meeting  in  public." 

Maude  was  sensible  of  a  strange  pang  at 
her  heart,  as  she  felt  that  this  interdicted 
being,  was  the  one  dearest  to  her  in  the 
world ;  and,  to  prevent  any  emotion  being 
visible  on  her  countenance,  she  took  up  the 
paper  laid  down  by  her  brother. 

How  quickly  does  woman's  eye  catch  the 
name  of  a  beloved  one  !  Her's  immediately 
was  attracted    to   another   paragraph    which 
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Stated  that,  ''the  Marquis  of  Dublin  had 
happily  escaped  all  injury  from  his  fall  from 
his  horse  in  Hyde  Park  in  the  morning,  which 
might  be  attributed  to  his  great  skill  and 
activity  in  extricating  himself  from  the  falling 
animal,  as  it  was  coming  down  upon  him." 

Maude  shuddered  at  what  might  have  been 
the  consequence,  and  she  the  cause ;  for  she 
knew,  she  had  seen  too  well,  that  it  was  the 
hastily  curbing  in  his  fiery  steed,  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  a  glance  from  her,  that 
had  been  the  cause  of  the  accident. 

"  Ah,"  thought  she,  "  if  our  meetings  are 
to  be  thus  interdicted,  thus  fraught  with 
mischief,  well  indeed  is  it,  that  the  seas 
will  so  soon  divide  us !  But,  what  will  then 
be  life  to  me  ?  What  interest  will  remain 
behind  ?" 

But  she  checked  this  unbidden  sentiment, 
as  one  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  duty 
inculcated  by  Miss  Codrington.  Should  she 
aU^w  her  hopes,  her  happiness  to  be  centred 
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in  one  who  ought  to  be  considered  as  more 
than  a  stranger  to  her?  But  then,  were  not 
these  prejudices  unjust  ?  Surely,  the  descend- 
ants might  be  absolved  from  the  necessity  of 
hereditary  hatred?  Would  it  not  rather 
be  meritorious  on  her  part  to  shake  ofF  the 
shackles  of  an  ill-placed  animosity  and  rise 
superior  to  the  opinions,  the  vindictive  and 
surely  the  fiedse  opinions  of  others  ? 

Her  mind  was  involved  in  a  maze  of  con- 
flicting ideas,  from  which  it  would  have  been 
very  difficult  to  extricate  herself,  when  her 
reverie  was  broken  into,  by  her  mother 
reminding  her  they  were  to  set  off  for  Rich- 
mond at  twelve  o'clock,  and  that  probably  she 
might  have  some  directions  to  give  to  her 
maid. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

'  How  silver  sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues  by  night, 
like  softest  music  to  attending  ears !" 

SHAKSPKOLE. 


EvEaYONE  knows  that  a  fashionable 
departure  from  a  fashionable  hotel,  cannot 
be  effected  without  considerable  empressement 
of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  host  and 
hostess,  with  their  numerous  staff  of  attend- 
ants. 

A  plain  family  from  the  country,  who  come 
without  servants,  and  in  a  hired  cab  from  the 
railway  station,  may,  perchance,  if  they  pay 
well  and  never  dine  out,  obtain  civility ;  but 
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more  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  It  is  a 
very  different  thing  when  a  family  with  a 
title,  a  numerous  host  of  servants,  and  a 
variety  of  carriages  and  horses^  have  been  the 
inmates. 

Now  the  most  obsequious  bows,  the  lowest 
curtesies,  and  hopes  that  '*  my  lady"  has  had 
every  thing  comfortable,  attended  on  the 
departiu'e  of  Mr.  and  Lady  Julia  Lascelles 
and  family  for  their  viDa  at  Richmond.  As 
soon  as  the  travelling  britscha  was  out  of 
sight,  the  chariot  and  the  roomy  clarence 
following,  well  packed  with  imperials  and 
ladies-maids,  &c.,  the  fair  hostess  of  the  house 
hastened  to  the  drawing-room  occupied  by 
Lady  Julia;  and,  before  they  could  be 
ruthlessly  swept  away  by  the  housemaid, 
selected  the  best-sounding  titles  on  the 
visiting  tickets  which  had  been  left  for  her 
ladyship.  Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  may 
wonder  what  use  was  to  be  made  of  these 
pieces  of  pasteboard  ?     To  inform  the  igno- 
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ranee  of  .those  uninitiated  in  the  trickery  of 
vulgar  parvenuism,  I  will  just  hint,  that  there 
might  be  a  city  cousin,  or  a  relative  in  Blooms- 
bury  Square,  who  panted  in  vain  for  lords  and 
ladies  on  their  visiting  list;  for  such  to 
obtain  the  name  of  a  duke  and  duchess,  to 
hold  a  prominent  and  conspicuous  place 
among  more  plebeian  ones,  in  the  china-dish 
set  in  a  gaudy  mounting,  which  graced  their 
drawing-room  table,  was  no  mean  acquisition. 

By  the  time  a  judicious  selection  had  been 
accomplished,  and  a  few  placed  on  the  mantel- 
piece to  shew  the  next  inhabitants  of  the 
room,  what  great  people  had  been  used  to 
occupy  it;  four  horses  had  brought  our 
travellers  to  the  gate  of  their  Richmond  villa. 

Maude's  eyes  were,  as  yet,  unaccustomed 
to  the  spacious  country  mansions  of  England's 
boasted  aristocracy,  and  what  to  her  more 
experienced  parents  was  merely  a  mediocre 
abode,  to  her  appeared  all  that  luxury  could 
desire. 

I  3 
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The  house  was  long  and  irregular,  evidently 
added  to  by  different  proprietors,  and  its 
chief  attrackioQ  were  extensive  grounds,  taste- 
fyty  hid  ottt»  which  stretched  down  to  the 
bcunks  of  tiie  river,  where  a  well-appointed 
bMt»  with  a  commodious  landing-place, 
miitht  tempt  the  most  timid  to  dare  the 
wmterr  dement 

A  s«GtioQ  of  the  house  which  projected 
rather  further  than  the  rest  into  the  lawn, 
was  not  only  shadowed  by  some  luxuriant 
che^nut  trees  of  immense  growth,  but  had  a 
hghl  verandah  as  a  shelter  from  the  sun, 
was  now  filled  by  the  choicest  hot-house 
plants,  sent  by  Lady  Julia's  directions. 

Used  for  so  many  years  to  the  various 
brilliant  flowers  of  the  cast,  she  especially 
missed  both  their  fragrance  and  their  beauty, 
and  sought  to  replace  them,  in  some  degree, 
by  the  costliest  exotics  which  the  first-rate 
gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
could  supply. 
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Although  Maude's  taste  for  flowers  was  of 
a  simpler  kind  than  her  mother's,  and  could 
enjoy  a  common  rose,  as  much  as  the  choicest 
oleander,  stilly  she  could  not  but  luxiuiate  in 
the  rich  mass  of  costly  flowers  that  adorned 
the  balcony  on  which  her  own  rooms  and 
those  of  Lady  JuUa  looked. 

These  had  been  selected  as  the  most 
congenial  to  the  taste  of  each,  and  as  Maude 
leant  over  the  slight  lattice-work,  over  which 
a  fragrant  clematis  was  then  in  full  bloom, 
and  which  separated  her  from  the  lawn 
below,  she  could  not  but  recall  the 
balcony-scene  of  the  preceding  evening,  and 
think  that  Juliet's,  in  the  land  of  the  south, 
could  not  have  surpassed  the  one  in  which 
she  now  stood,  in  beauty. 

Lady  Julia  seemed  to  penetrate  the  train  of 
her  daughter's  thoughts,  for  laying  her  hand 
gently  on  her  shoulder,  and  rousing  her  from 
her  reverie,  she  said  smilingly,  "  If  I  guess 
right,  you  are  thinking  of  the  moonlight-scene 
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last  night;  this  reminds  even  me  of  it, 
but,  there  will  be  no  Romeos  here,  and 
heaven  avert  the  misery  of  a  clandestine  and 
hidden  love  to  my  sweet  Maude!"  Then, 
playfully  touching  her  cheek,  she  led  her 
daughter  to  examine  the  other  parts  of  the 
house. 

All  was  found  in  excellent  order,  and  even 
Lady  Julia's  fastidious  taste  was  obliged  to 
own  that  everything  was  perfectly  well 
arranged,  and  that  she  could  not  desire  a 
pleasanter  abode,  till  they  entered  into  a  house 
of  their  own. 

Herbert  was  in  a  perfect  fever  of  delight, 
and  declared  that  nothing  ever  could  surpass 
the  beauty  of  their  present  abode.  With 
the  rapidity  attendant  on  his  age,  he  appeared 
to  have  seen  everything  in  a  wonderfully  short 
space  of  time — had  brought  his  pony  from 
the  stable,  and  cantered  it  up  a  shady  walk  of 
limes  bounding  one  side  of  the  lawn;  had 
placed  his   tame  pet  rabbit  to  graze  on  a 
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flowery  patch  of  clover  which,  in  a  shady 
oomery  had  escaped  the  gardener's  scythe ;  had 
gathered  a  large  bunch  of  white  jasmine 
to  take  to  his  sister  to  place  in  her  hair  at 
dinner ;  had  discovered  a  small  private  theatre 
joining  the  billiard-room^  and  where  he 
already  planned  various  rehearsals  of  his 
favourite  plays,  and  now  bounding  up  to 
his  mother's  room,  wished  for  permission  to 
row  on  the  river  that  very  minute. 

Happy  age  of  childhood !  when  the  present 
suffices  for  happiness,  and  the  future  is  uncared 
for.  With  Maude,  it  was  very  different.  In 
spite  of  her  utmost  endeavours  to  the  con- 
trary, time  would  lag  heavily  on,  and  she 
was  glad  when  the  dressing-bell  told  her 
the  day  was  thus  far  advanced.  She  almost 
blushed  when  she  selected  a  particularly 
becoming,  though  perfectly  simple  white 
muslin  dress,  and  at  the  gratified  vanity 
which  would  sparkle  in  her  eye,  as  she 
observed  the   effect  of  the    white  jasmine. 
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brought  by  her  brother,  shining  on  her 
dark  glossy  hair.  But,  would  not  he  see 
it  to  night  ?  Should  she  give  him  a  piece 
to  place  with  his  cherished  rose-bud  ?  And, 
with  the  buoyant  spirits  of  her  age,  she 
sprang  out  of  the  room  in  a  rapid  deux 
temp$  waltss-step,  at  the  idea. 

If  Agnes  had  seen  her  friend,  she  would 
scarcely  have  recognised  her  now,  for  the 
mild  serenity  of  her  former  spirits  seemed 
changed  into  the  fitful  extravagance  of  feverish 
joy.  Formerly,  Agnes  had  been  the  most 
laughter-loving  of  the  two;  now,  Maude 
seemed  to  have  caught  her  mood,  and 
Herbert  declared  he  had  never  seen  his  sister 
in  such  charming  spirits  before,  but  he 
supposed  it  was  all  the  air  of  the  country ; 
what  would  she  not  be  then  when  they  were 
in  the  real  downright  country,  which  his 
mamma  said,  Richmond  was  not  ? 

Mr.  Lascelles  was  going  into  the  north 
by  an  early  train  in  the  morning,  and  wishing 
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his  daughter  a  good  night  and  a  good-bye, 
he  and  Liady  Julia  retired  to  their  repose 
at  the  hour  at  which  in  London  they  were 
only  dressing  for  a  party  or  a  ball. 

The  French  dock  on  her  chimney-piece 
only  chimed  half-past  ten  as  Maude  went 
into  her  own  little  boudoir ;  it  opened  out 
into  her  bed-room,  on  the  other  side  of 
which  was  her  mother's  dressing-room.  The 
evening  was  oppressively  hot,  and  a  splendid 
dear  moonlight  spread  almost  the  light  of 
day,  with  none  of  its  glare,  on  the  objects 
arouod  her. 

When  Annette  entered  to  prepare  her 
for  repose,  she  was  leaning  on  the  balcony, 
apparently  intent  on  counting  the  white 
sparkling  flowers  of  the  jasmine  as  they 
shone  like  stars  on  a  large  oval  bed  on 
the  lawn  beneath. 

Maude  was  a  bad  dissembler,  and  she 
fiuicied  her  maid  smiled  when  she  bade 
her  leave   her  till   she   rang,  she  was   not 
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ready  for  sleep;  and  this  beautiful  night 
tempted '  her  to  the  enjoyment  of  it,  she 
would  wrap  herself  in  a  warm  Indian  shawl 
and  remain  awhile  on  the  balcony ;  she 
would  ring  when  she  wanted  her.  Perhaps 
her  first  feeling  of  kind  consideration  tempted 
her  to  send  her  maid  at  once  away,  by 
saying  she  should  want  nothing  more; 
but  an  intuitive  feeling  of  propriety,  dictated 
that  she  must  not  alone  keep  vigil  for  a  lover. 
She  would  merely  speak  to  him  from  below, 
and  then,  after  listening  to  what  he  might  have 
to  impart,  recall  her  maid  to  her  apartment. 

The  door  was  closed,  and  Maude  stood  alone 
in  the  clear  moonlight.  The  Indian  shawl 
fell  in  graceful  folds  around  her  figure,  and 
displayed  rather  than  concealed  it.  Every- 
thing was  so  still,  she  fancied  she  could 
count  the  ripple  of  the  water  on  the  shore 
below  ;  surely  she  hears  an  oar  ! — it  stops — 
a  step  springs  to  land,  and  the  next  moment, 
emerging  from  the  shadow  of  the   trees,  a 
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tall  figure  advances  up  the  lawn  towards  the 
house — it  cannot  be  mistaken — it*  is  his  I 
Another  moment,  and  he  is  under  the 
balcony :  his  stately  form  reaches  almost  to 
where  she  stands — she  stoops — ^his  breath 
plays  on  her  cheek — her  small  hand  is 
clasped  in  his — an  instant  more,  and  his 
other  hand  is  placed  on  the  slight  lattice- 
work Oh  God !  it  bends,  but  does  not  break 
beneath  the  pressure,  and,  with  one  light 
bound,  he  stands  on  the  balcony  by  her  side. 

"  Oh,  this  must  not  be,"  said  the  terrified 
Maude,  "  I  only  thought  to  speak  to  you 
below." 

"  Hush,  hush  !"  said  the  impassioned  voice 
beside  her,  "  we  should  be  heard  by  others ; 
here  we  cannot  be  disturbed ;  grudge  not 
these  few  parting  moments,  ere  I  go — I  know 
not  for  how  long — this  meeting  is  our  first 
— ^perhaps  our  last." 

What  woman's  heart  trembles  not  at  that 
fearful  word  the  ''  last !"    Maude's  head  sank 
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on  her  lover's  shoulder,  and  he  kissed  away 
her  tears. 

How  often,  in  aft;er-years  has  she  dwelt  on 
the  remembrance  of  those  blissful  moments ! 

If  "  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love," 
surely  the  feeling  most  akin  to  angels  is  that 
which  the  young  heart  feels  in  all  the  purity 
of  a  first  affection.  Surely  angels  would  not 
have  blushed  to  see  that  interview,  or  to 
unveil  the  innermost  recesses  of  Maude's 
virgin  heart.  That  of  her  companion  might 
have  more  of  this  world's  dross  mingled  with 
it,  but  it  was  there  refined  by  the  purity  of 
her's. 

He  promised  that  only  one  half-hour  would 
he  stay,  and,  ere  they  could  have  imagined 
one  quarter  that  time  had  elapsed,  the  silver- 
toned  chime  of  the  French  dock  from  the 
boudoir  within,  told  the  hour  of  eleven. 

He  drew  a  slender  gold  bracelet  fi*om  his 
breast,  fi-om  which  a  locket  containing  his 
hair   depended — he    clasped   it    round    her 
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alender  ann — ^he  swore  whfle  that  remained 
unretumed,  he  would  believe  her  true — he 
begged  some  answering  token  in  return — he 
sought  to  draw  a  ring  from  her  finger  to 
place  on  his  own — ^it  was  an  opal  one. 

"Not  that,  oh,  not  that,"  said  Maude 
tenderly,  "  the  opal  changes,  take  not  that ! 
this  is  my  favourite  ring — a  sapphire.  It 
was  the  first  sent  me  by  my  mother  from 
India ;  she  has  since  given  me  many  others 
more  costly,  but  none  so  dear  to  me  as 
this." 

As  she  spoke,  he  withdrew  it  from  her 
hand  and  placed  it  on  his  own,  saying : 

"  Never  believe  me  false  till  you  see  this 
ring  returned  to  you." 

She  almost  fainted  in  his  arms,  but  the 
pang  was  passed ;  she  nerved  herself  to  say 
farewell — another  moment  and  he  was  gone  ! 
Again  she  watched  him  in  the  moonlight 
cross  the  lawn  to  his  boat — again  she  heard 
the  measured  sound  of  the  oars.     She  slowly 
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returned  into  her  room.  The  half-hour  again 
chimed,  she  rang  for  Annette:  exactly  an 
hour  had  elapsed  since  she  dismissed  her; 
how  much  had  that  little  hour  changed  the 
aspect  of  things  to  her  1  She  was  now  no 
longer  a  girl — but  an  affianced  bride ;  the 
betrothal  vows  had  been  spoken  alike  by  each 
— would  each  alike  keep  them  ?  The  sequel 
of  my  tale  will  tell. 
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CHAPTER  Xlll. 


"  And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell." 


BTRON. 


Agnes  Churchill  little  thought  as  she 
also  looked  out  into  the  cloudless  silver  of 
that  summer  night,  of  the  agitating  and 
conflicting  feelings  which  were  contending  in 
the  breast  of  her  friend,  Maude.  As  she 
watched  the  receding  forms  of  her  sister, 
Geraldine,  and  her  affianced  lover,  whom 
to-morrow's  sun  was  to  see  her  husband, 
and  saw  his  fond  and  supporting  arm  wound 
round  her,  with  all  the  fearlessness  of 
authorized  love,  she  little  imagined  how 
different  was  the  situation  of  her  poor  friend. 
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Meeting  in  secret  with  she  scarcely  knew 
whom,  parting  in  dread  of  this  ferewell 
being  indeed  their  last. 

Agnes  gazed  after  the  figures  of  Geraldine 
and  Mr.  Leslie,  till  the  shadow  of  a  large 
acacia  tree  hid  them  from  her  sight.  This 
was  the  eve  of  their  wedding  day.  A  large 
circle  of  intimate  friends  and  relations  had 
met  to  witness  the  signing  of  the  marriage- 
articles,  and  now  they  had  escaped  from  the 
buzz  of  a  crowded  drawing-room,  to  enjoy  a 
few  brief  minutes  of  retirement  on  the  lawn 
before  the  vicarage  of  Summerfield. 

Mr.  Churchill  had  a  good  fortune  of  his 
own,  independently  of  his  vicarage  and  a  pre- 

bendal  seat  in  the  cathedral  of ;  thus  he 

had  been  enabled  on  coming  into  possession 
of  his  present  living,  while  quite  a  young 
man,  to  build  a  house  consonant  to  his  own 
and  Mrs.  Churchill's  idea  of  comfort  and 
beauty  combined. 

The  house  now  standing  out  in  the  broad 
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moonlight,  was  a  perfect  epitome  of  an 
Elizabethan  house  of  the  olden  time,  with  its 
large  bay-windows,  its  handsome  hall,  with 
an  open  cx)rridor  running  above,  and  its 
large  and  commodious  rooms  opening  out  of 
it  There  was  no  great  extent  of  grounds, 
but  the  most  was  made  of  what  there  was, 
and  they  were  laid  out  in  exact  conformity 
with  the  style  of  the  building. 

The  whole  thing  was  in  beautiful  keeping, 
and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  taste  of  the 
present  day  was  coming  back  to  that  of  yore ; 
for,  on  stepping  out  into  the  lawn  from  the 
hall,  Geraldine  had  snatched  up  a  broad- 
brimmed  straw  hat  of  her  youngest  sister's, 
and  placed  a  "  wide  awake  "  of  her  brother's 
on  the  head  of  her  betrothed ;  thus  standing 
in  the  broad  moonlight,  their  dresses  might 
welj  pass  for  those  coeval  with  the  style  of 
the  building. 

The  fairy  form  of  Agnes,  also,  would  not 
shame   a   tale   of    ancient   romance.       Her 
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bright  auburn  ringlets  were  confined  by  a 
wreath  of  natural  roses,  and  her  dress  of 
white  looped  up  with  the  same  flowers ;  she 
stood  looking  into  the  calm  moonlight,  the 
very  personification  of  girlish  grace, 

A  deeper  flush  suffused  her  cheek,  and  she 
turned,  with  a  bright  smile,  as  a  tall  and 
elegant  man  came  up  to  where  she  was 
standing.  "  Sweet  sister,  Agnes,  you  will 
catch  cold  by  this  open  window ;  remember, 
as  I  shall  have  a  sister  the  less  to  watch  over 
to-morrow,  I  must  be  doubly  careful  of  those 
that  remain." 

The  words  were  those  of  a  brother,  but 
the  tone  was  diflerent.  George  Fortescue 
had  been  her  companion  from  childhood. 
Her  father  had  been  left  his  guardian, 
Summerfield  Vicarage  had  been  his  home 
as  well  as  her's.  He  was  now  here  during 
the  vacation  given  in  the  courts  of 
law,  where  his  name  was  already  cele- 
brated.     Descriptions    are    tiresome    things. 
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His  character  shall  speak  for  itself  in 
future  pages. 

"  Oh  no,  George,  I  shall  not  catch  cold," 
replied  Agnes,  "  nothing  that  I  like  ever 
does  me  harm,  and  I  do  grudge  losing 
sight  of  my  darling  Geraldine,  even  far  a 
minute,  during  this  her  last  night  at  home. 
To  think  that  this  will  be  her  home  no 
longer  !  I  could  cry  when  I  think  of  it ;  but 
here  she  comes  looking  so  happy  I  should 
be  selfish  indeed  to  regret  it.  Sweet  sister 
Geraldine — how  beautiful  she  looks  !" 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Leslie,"  said  Agnes,  "  you 
ought  not  to  run  away  with  Geraldine ,  this 
her  last  night  with  us.  Remember,  to- 
morrow, you  win  have  her  all  to  your- 
self." 

"  Remember !  yes,  indeed,  I  do  remember 
the  dear  certainty  that  then  we  part  no  more," 
and  the  statesman's  voice,  which  was  wont 
to  quell  the  turbulence  of  contending 
factions,  trembled  into  a  woman's  softness, 

VOL.    I.  K 
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as  he  proudly  gazed  on  his  betrothed,  now, 
almost  his  bride. 

Lovers*  adieux  were  made,  and  Geraldine 
found  herself  in  her  own  little  room,  with 
only  h^  mother  and  Agnes  attending  her. 
The  maid  was  dismissed :  this  night  they 
would  be  with  their  darling  alone.  The 
dressing-room  was  shared  alike  by  the  two 
sisters,  and  there  was  now  laid  out,  by 
the  anxious  abigail,  all  the  costly  adornments 
which  were  to  deck  the  young  bride  on 
the  morrow. 

The  mother  and  sister  looked  to  see 
that  all  was  right.  The  wreath  of  orange- 
flowers  sparkled  in  the  soft  rays  of  the 
morn ;  the  veil  was  folded  up  in  its  virgin 
whiteness  on  the  table,  and  the  dress  of 
superb  Brussels  lace,  the  gift  of  her  kind 
aunt.  Lady  Beveriey,  lay  still  unfolded  in  the 
silver  paper  in  whidi  it  had  come  from  the 
first  modiste  of  the  day. 

The  splendid   diamonds  with  which  Mr. 
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Leslie  had  that  evening  presented  his  affianced 
bride,  were  yet  unpacked,  and  lying  in  their 
cases  on  her  toilette-table.  Genddine  may 
be  forgiven  if  she  glanced  at  them  with  a 
woman's  pride,  but  it  was  more  the  pride  of 
love  than  of  vanity;  pride,  that  she  had 
been  chosen  by  one,  qualified  by  talents  and 
by  station  to  raise  her  to  an  enviable  rank 
among  the  matrons  of  England. 

If  there  is  much  of  sadness  mixed  with 
the  happiest  marriage,  when  love  and  con- 
genial tastes  draw  the  gentle  bands  of 
Hymen,  how  very  sad,  what  a  mockery  of 
joy  must  be  that,  where  hands,  not  hearts, 
are  united,  and  where  the  timid  bride  leaves 
a  parent's  home,  for  one  she  feels  no  rapture 
on  entering  1 

Geraldine's  prospects  for  her  future  life 
were  all  that  she  could  wish,  or  her  parents 
aspire  to  for  her,  yet  tears  bedewed  her 
cheek,  as  she  returned  her  mother's  embrace, 
and  her  sister's  fond  caress,  when  they  left 
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her   to  take  repose,   ere  the    momiag  sun 
arose  on  her  bridal. 

And  never  did  a  brighter  sun  rise  on  a 
brighter  scene  of  happiness  than  the  next  day 
presented  at  Summerfield  Vicarage.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Churchill  were  beloved  in  their 
parish,  and  their  children,  bom  among  them, 
were  looked  upon  by  the  parishioners  as  be- 
longing to  themselves.  They  had  seen  them 
brought  to  the  fount  for  the  holy  sacrament 
of  baptism ;  they  had  watched  the  two,  who 
were  already  old  enough,  kneel  at  the  altar 
of  the  same  village-church,  and  receive  the 
imposition  of  hands  in  the  rite  of  confirma- 
tion, and  their  prayers  had  gone  along  with 
that  of  the  venerable  bishop,  who  invoked 
the  protection  and  support  of  the  Most  High 
on  their  future  lives,  that  "  they  might  be 
defended  by  His  heavenly  grace,  and  con- 
tinue His  for  ever."  Again,  they  had  fol- 
lowed Geraldine  with  eyes  of  pride,  as  she 
came  out  into  the  world  in  her  young  beauty  ; 
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they  heard  she  was  the  belle  of  the  county, 
the  belle  of  every  ball  she  attended,  and  they 
knew  that  she  was  good  as  she  was  fair. 

Not  a  cottage  in  her  father's  parish  but 
knew  the  blithesome  laugh,  and  the  light 
step  of  the  Miss  Churchills,  as  weU  as  those 
of  their  own  children.  In  sickness  and  in 
want,  theirs  was  ever  the  smile  to  cheer,  and 
the  hand  to  relieve.  Many  a  morning,  fol- 
lowing a  night  in  which  Geraldine  had  been 
the  admired  and  "  observed  of  all  observers" 
at  a  ball,  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  dressed  in 
all  the  fashion  and  elegance  which  so  weU 
became  her,  she  might  be  seen  simply  attired 
in  a  muslin  dress,  and  coarse  straw  bonnet, 
paying  her  visits  of  charity  to  some  lonely 
widow,  and  making  "  the  hearts  of  the 
desolate  to  rejoice." 

It  may  be  imagined  how  the  hearts  of  all 
in  Summerfield  *'  as  that  of  one  man,"  exulted 
with  pride  on  the  wedding-morning  of  their 
'*  beloved  young  lady,"  as  they  fondly  called 
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her.  They  had  heard  with  delight  that  she 
had  ''  made  a  conquest/'  as  they  called  it,  of 
one  of  the  greatest  men  in  England,  for  the 
village  of  Summerfield  was  not  without  its 
small  knot  of  politicians,  and  collected  round 
some  of  the  learned  among  them,  there 
might  often  be  seen  the  honest  fiau^e  of  many 
a  hardy  peasant,  dressed  in  his  characteristic 
smock-frock,  (the  smart  young  fellows  among 
them  making  it  really  picturesque  with 
various  styles  of  elaborate  patterns  worked 
upon  the  front)  listening  to  the  debates  in 
Parliament,  read  aloud.  Many  were  the 
really  sensible  remarks  thus  elicited,  and 
which  would  not  have  shamed  a  more 
refined  audience,  for  real,  natural  good  sense 
is  not  confined  to  any  rank  or  station. 

The  population  of  Summerfield  was  en- 
tirely agricultural ;  but,  thanks  to  the  assiduous 
care  of  their  Vicar,  and  the  kind  attention  to 
their  wants,  and  liberal  supply  of  regular 
employment  given  by  the  great  landowners 
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in  the  neighbourhood,  there  was  little,  if  any, 
of  that  griping  penury,  which  sometimes 
will  assail  the  densely-populated  districts  of 
the  manufacturing  counties.  Of  these,  the 
inhabitants  always  heard  with  commiseration, 
and  felt  no  common  interest  in  the  man,  who, 
himself  a  manufacturer,  never  hesitated  to 
sacrifice  his  own  interests  to  the  welfare  of 
the  many  ;  and,  in  times  of  short  hours  and 
dearth  of  employ,  still  kept  in  his  own 
large  factories,  the  full  complement  of  hands, 
and  at  the  usual  rate  of  wages. 

This,  with  Mr.  Leslie,  had  not  gone  unre- 
warded even  in  the  present  life,  and  the 
large  wealth  inherited  from  his  father  had 
continued  to  increase  under  the  successful 
management  of  the  son,  until  he  had  become 
one  of  the  richest  commoners  in  England. 
He  had  for  several  years  been  member  for  his 
native  county,  and  his  talents  as  a  public 
speaker,  joined  to  his  vast  store  of  intellectual 
knowledge,  which  he  could  bring  to  bear  on 
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every  subject  in  debate,  made  him  one 
of  the  most  influential  men  in  the  king- 
dom. 

Tied  to  no  party,  his  voice  was  always 
raised  in  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity,  and 
however  much  the  name  of  philanthropist 
may  have  been  perverted  by  the  bigot  or  the 
partisan,  in  Mr.  Leslie  it  shone  with  the 
purest  lustre. 

Thus,  as  a  public  character,  his  name  was 
widely  known  and  reverenced,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Summerfield  rejoiced  that  one 
so  worthy  should  have  gained  the  hand  of 
their  dear  young  lady. 

Every  cottage-door  was  this  morning  crowd- 
ed with  eager  faces,  and  the  short  village 
street,  at  the  end  of  which  the  Vicarage  was 
situated,  well  removed  from  the  road,  and 
standing  in  a  small  paddock,  was  completely 
strewed  with  flowers,  as  the  carriages  of  the 
bridal  party  passed  to  the  venerable  and 
beautiful  church. 
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This  magnificent  building  was  the  pride, 
not  only  of  the  parish,  but  of  the  county ; 
and  its  tall,  and  beautifully-proportioned  spire 
might  be  seen  at  a  great  distance,  pointing, 
as  it  were,  to  heaven. 

Antiquarians  give  its  date  as  far  back  as 
the  reign  of  Edward  III. — though  evidently 
built  at  different  periods.  Its  decoration  and 
the  restoration  of  various  parts  had  been  a 
favourite  pursuit  with  Mr.  Churchill  ever 
since  his  presentation  to  the  living,  and  few 
country  clergymen  could  boast  of  an  edifice 
so  well  adapted  for  the  lofty  and  holy  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  designed. 

Geraldine  possessed  no  maudling  affectation 
of  sensibility,  and  she  did  not  scruple  to  shew 
her  smiling  and  blushing  face  as  she  went 
along,  to  some  old  and  anxious  eyes  who 
were  watching  for  her  approach,  and  whose 
limbs  were  too  feeble  to  carry  them  beyond 
their  own  doors.  The  church-yard  was 
.crowded   with   eager   spectators,   and   never 
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did  a  young  bride  have  a  throng  of  warmer 
hearts  wishing  her  happiness. 

Her  step  slightly  trembled  as  her  respected 
father  handed  her  from  their  carriage,  and 
she  felt  her  other  hand  taken  by  her  almost 
husband.  A  few  more  minutes,  and  he  was 
so  indeed.  The  irrevocable  vows  were  spoken, 
and  the  nuptial  blessing  given  by  Mr.  Priestly, 
who  as  a  mark  of  Mr.  Leslie's  friendship, 
was  requested  by  him  to  come  from  Scansale 
for  the  purpose.  The  bride  was  handed  by 
the  bridegroom  into  a  new  travelling-carriage, 
with  his  own  four  beautiful  greys,  brought 
down  expressly  for  this  happy  occasion.  The 
fine  peal  of  bells  from  that  venerable  spire, 
spread  the  happy  tidings,  that  the  knot  was 
tied,  and  the  well-ordered  crowd  hurried  to 
the  lawn  of  the  Vicarage,  that  they  might 
again  behold  the  bride  alight  from  her 
carriage. 

There,  the  various  schools  of  the  parish, 
which,  with  her.  parents,  she  had  felt  it  her 
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pleasure  and  her  duty  to  attend,  were  drawn 
up  in  regular  array  to  receive  her,  and  a  long 
and  rapturous  huzza  arose,  as  the  happy  bride- 
groom handed  her  into  the  house.  For  a  few 
moments,  she  stood  at  the  door,  in  her  peerless 
beauty,  the  bridal-veil  cast  back  from  her  fiice, 
and  she  smiled  in  happy  consciousness  of  the 
pleasure  she  was  bestomng,  as  she  kindly 
waved  her  hand  to  those  around. 

"  A  blithe  salute,  in  martial  sort. 
Well  might  the  minstrels  sound. 
For  as  Lord  Marmion  trode  the  court. 
He  scattered  angels  round." 

And  so  the  shouts  were  raised  yet  louder, 
as  Mr.  Leslie  threw  handsful  of  silver  to  the 
assembled  groups  of  children. 

I  suppose  all  my  readers  have  been  at  a 
wedding-breakfast,  and  therefore  I  need  not  give 
a  description.  As  the  chief  difference  consists 
in  whether  the  speeches  ar^  fluent  and  clever, 
or  stammering  and  dull,  whether  the  cham- 
pagne is  of  the  best  vintage,  or  of  questionable 
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quality,  whether  the  bride  is  pretty  or  ugly, 
and  the  bridesmaids  graceful  or  awkward. 

NoWy  as  at  this  breakfisist,  the  first  of  all 
these  was  fortunatdy  the  case,  I  will  not  grow 
tiresome  by  entering  into  minutiae.  At  one 
o'clock  precisely,  the  travelling-carriage,  with 
a  proper  complement  of  attendants  and  im- 
perials, drove  up  to  the  door.  The  bride 
appeared,  divested  of  her  wedding-para- 
phernalia, but  tastefully  dressed  in  a  soft 
coloured  silk  dress,  a  white  Cashmere  shawl, 
and  a  pink  bonnet,  just  imported  from 
Paris. 

They  were  intending  to  take  a  fortnight's 
tour  in  making  their  way  to  Mr.  Leslie's  place 
in  the  north  of  England,  and  their  own  four 
horses,  after  taking  them  the  first  stage  of 
their  journey,  were  then  to  proceed  to 
Scansale  Manor,  to  be  ready  for  their  arrival 
there. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  There  was  not,  on  that  day,  a  speck  to  stain 
The  azure  heaven.    The  blessed  sun  alone. 
In  unapproachable  divinity, 
Career'd,  rejoicinf^  in  the  fields  of  light. 

sotjthet's  "madoc." 


As  I  always  like  to  know  the  locale  of 
the  place  in  which  those  I  am  interested 
are  domiciled,  I  will  attempt  a  descrip- 
tion of  Scansale  Manor,  and  the  adjacent 
country.  I  think  I  have  before  said  the 
park  was  large  and  extensive,  but  this  was 
its  least  beauty,  as  it  possessed  that  of  a 
natural  undulation  of  surface,  and  plenty  of 
wood  and  water,  the  latter  being  a  fine 
running   stream,    which  meandered  through 
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the  grounds  for  beauty^  and  afterwards,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  park  for  utility ^  turned 
much  of  the  vast  machinery  of  the  factories. 

Mr.  Leslie  was  a  man  of  too  much  real 
importance  to  shun  the  contiguity  of  what 
first  brought  his  family  into  notice.  His 
immense  factories  had  given  him  the  means  of 
being  proud,  and  now  he  was  proud  of  them, 
in  his  turn.  They  were  not  in  sight  of  his 
house,  but  within  a  short  walk  from  the 
outskirts  of  the  park ;  in  fact,  one  of  the  lodges 
served  a  double  purpose,  commanding  one 
gate  which  led  up  to  the  Manor  House,  and 
another  which  opened  into  the  extensive  field 
on  which  the  factories  were  built. 

Mr.  Leslie  had  studied  every  means  to 
make  the  rooms  in  this  large  edifice  healthy 
and  airy  for  the  work-people  employed  in 
them,  and  the  newest  and  most  improved 
system  of  ventilation  was  used  throughout. 
The  exterior  of  the  building  possessed  nothing 
remarkable  beyond  its  large  dimensions,  and 
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the  architecture  was  simple  and  unadorned, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  substantial  and 
handsome,  which  was  effected  the  more 
readily  from  excellent  stone-quarries  being 
found  on  the  estate  of  Scansale  Manor. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  smile  at  the  idea 
of  a  factory  being  built  in  any  style  of  archi- 
tecture whatever ;  but,  those  who  saw  Mr. 
Leslie's  would  smile  only  with  pleasure  at  the 
excellent  taste  which  pervaded  the  whole 
thing. 

A  noble  fountain  of  curiously-carved 
dolphins,  spouting  up  high  jets  of  water,  and 
drawing  the  car  of  Neptune,  was  placed  in  the 
front  of  the  building ;  it  was  surrounded  by 
flower-beds,  kept  in  the  nicest  order,  and 
afforded  a  constant  succession  of  variegated 
colours  throughout  the  summer ;  in  the  win- 
ter, they  were  replaced  by  choice  evergreens. 
This  gave  a  particularly  cheerful  look  to  the 
scene,  and  carried  the  eye  further  on  to  a  row 
of  neat,  and  even  picturesque  cottages,  each 
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with  its  little  flower-garden  in  front,  and 
kitchen-garden  behind.  It  was  here  that 
the  work-people  of  the  factory  dwelt. 

Prince  Albert  would  not  have  disdained 
these  comfortable  little  dwellings  for  his 
model-cottages.  To  the  right  of  the  factory 
was  a  large  field,  kept  for  healthy  games 
on  a  summer  evening,  and  wherein  a  may- 
pole was  erected  around  which  the  festive 
dance  was  not  forgotten  on  each  returning 
spring. 

To  the  left,  was  an  avenue  of  majestic 
lime-trees,  that  led  to  the  church  attached 
to  the  fiujtory,  and  where  daily  service  was 
performed,  and  for  which  the  time  was  taken 
from  the  hours  of  labour,  not  from  those  of 
recreation. 

If  there  was  nothing  elaborate  in  the  style 
of  the  architecture  of  the  factory,  here, 
nothing  was  spared  that  could  be  ornamental 
and  imposing.  It  was  a  favourite  idea  of 
Mr.  Leslie's,  that  the  house  of  the  Creator 
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should  always  excel  in  costliness  and  beauty, 
that  of  the  creature.  He  had  travelled  much 
abroad,  and  his  taste  had  been  refined  by  the 
best  models,  and  thus,  not  being  in  any  way 
restricted  by  expense,  no  wonder  that  Scan- 
sale  church  was,  in  its  way,  a  perfect  gem 
of  art. 

Some  sneered  at  the  great  outlay  incurred ; 
some  laughed  at  the  golden  vases  of  choice 
flowers,  constantly  renewed  on  the  altar,  and 
the  cross  of  elaborate  carving ;  some  criticised 
the  taste  of  having  pictures  in  a  church, 
some  complained  that  the  mellowed  light 
from  the  beautiful  painted  windows,  amounted 
to  darkness,  while  some,  more  severe  yet, 
exclaimed  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  mere 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  going  back  to 
the  days  of  popery. 

I  would  not  make  a  tale  of  earthTy  love 
and  of  earthly  characters,  a  vehicle  for  intro- 
ducing religious  controversy,  and  therefore 
only    remark,    en   passanty    that  where  can 
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expense  be  lavished  more  worthily  than  in 
adorning  a  temple  for  the  most  High  ?  Where 
can  flowers  bloom  more  appropriately  than  to 
carry  the  thoughts  to  those  blissfiil  regions 
where  they  droop  no  more  ?  Where  can  the 
emblem  of  our  hopes,  the  cross  of  our 
Saviour,  be  more  appropriately  seen,  than 
when  we  bend  before  his  foot-stool,  and  receive 
the  consecrated  emblems  of  his  redeeming 
love  ?  Where  can  the  art  of  the  painter  be 
more  usefully  employed  than  in  raising  the 
thoughts  from  earthly  to  heavenly  objects? 
And  where  can  we  more  desire  to  shut  out  the 
garish  glare  of  day,  than  in  that  sanctuary, 
which  we  set  apart  for  the  service  of  our 
God? 

From  the  other  side  of  the  church,  another 
avenue  of  lime-trees  led  by  a  nearer  path  to 
the  house,  and  joined  it,  as .  it  were,  to  the 
immediate  pleasure-grounds  on  this  side  of 
it.  Mr.  Leslie's  father  had  commenced  the 
mansion,  and  indeed  passed   the  later  years 
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of  his  life  in  it,  but  it  had  been  greatly 
added  to  and  beautified  by  the  present  owner, 
and,  altogether,  was  now  one  of  jthe  best 
houses  in  the  county,  and  a  specimen  of 
good  taste,  both  in  the  exterior,  and  also 
in  the  interior  arrangements  and  decora* 
tions. 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  mth  what  a  feeling 
of  gratified  pride  the  old  major-domo  of  the 
place  looked  round  him,  on  the  morning 
upon  which  Mr.  Leslie  and  his  bride  were 
expected  to  arrive  at  Scansale  Manor,  and 
when,  he  flattered  himself,  the  preparations 
were  all  quite  perfect.  The  old  man  had 
grown  up  to  that  coveted  situation  through 
a  long  series  of  faithful  servitude  in  the 
family,  which  had  commenced  in  his  earliest 
boyhood. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Baldwin,  as  he  was  now 
called,  could  not  recollect  the  time  when  the 
Leslie  family,  the  Leslie  greatness,  did  not 
seem   to   him   incorporated   with    his   own. 
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His  father  had  been  butler,  his  mother 
housekeeper,  in  the  family.  Now,  the  in- 
creasing grandeur  of  the  place,  or  the  in- 
creasing growth  of  luxury  in  all  places,  ad- 
vanced him  to  that  yet  higher  grade  of  house- 
steward  at  Scansale  Manor. 

On  this  eventful  morning,  upon  which 
Mr.  Leslie  and  his  bride  were  to  arrive,  he 
stood,  with  his  venerable  grey  locks  waving 
in  the  summer-breeze,  under  the  portico  of 
the  house,  and  tried  to  discover  if  the 
slightest  improvement  could  be  made  in  the 
arrangements  to  receive  his  young  master,  as 
he  still  persisted  in  calling  him. 

The  vast  body  of  the  working  people  at  the 
factory,  amounting  to  upwards  of  two  thou- 
sand, were  drawn  out,  in  their  best  holiday- 
attire,  to  welcome  their  fair  young  mistress 
home.  Mr.  Leslie  always  spoke  to  them  as 
identifying  their  interests  with  his  own,  and 
they  now  repaid  it,  by  evincing  that  they  really 
took  a  part  in   his  happiness,  and  were  not 
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drawn  up,  as  merely  a  set  of  live  automatons, 
to  do  him  honour. 

The  place  of  reception  had  been  left  en- 
tirely to  the  good-feeling  of  his  people ;  Mr. 
Leslie  had  merely  expressed  a  desire  that 
they  might  all  have  a  holiday  on  the  day  of 
his  arrival,  and  have  a  substantial  meal  of 
roast  beef  and  plum-pudding  prepared  for 
them,  and  laid  out  under  tents  in  the  park. 

It  had  been  determined  among  them,  that 
they  should  all  be  arranged  in  regular  file  from 
the  lodge,  by  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  would 
enter  the  park,  up  to  the  house,  and  that  at 
the  gates,  a  chosen  few  were  to  be  selected 
from  among  them,  to  draw  the  carriage  up 
to  the  door. 

Mr.  Leslie's  four  greys  had  been  sent  to 
meet  the  carriage  at  the  last  stage,  and  now, 
exactly  at  the  hour  expected,  it  drove  up  to 
the  lodge.  Long  and  loud  were  the  cheers 
which  awaited  them  there,  and,  albeit  Geral- 
dine  was  no  coward,  she  was  not  sorry  to  see 
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the  spirited  animals  detached  from  the  car- 
riage, and  led  prancing  away  from  the  crowd, 
and  shouts  which  surrounded  them. 

Still,  it  was  a  well-organized  crowd,  and 
order  was  not  lost  sight  of.  It  was  a  novel 
sight  to  the  young  bride,  to  see  the  avenue  of 
living  heads  through  which  she  passed,  all 
eager  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her,  and  to  be 
drawn  by  relays  of  eager  hands  up  to  her 
own  door. 

-She  had  entered  the  park  imder  an  arch- 
way of  flowers,  and  they  had  been  strewed 
profusely  on  the  road  ;  but  the  entrance  to 
the  house  itself  seemed  a  very  galaxy  of 
sweets.  Mr.  Leslie  had  sent  the  gardener 
word  that  his  lady  loved  flowers,  and  truly 
she  now  had  them  to  her  heart's  con- 
tent. 

Mr.  Leslie  stood  on  the  steps  of  the 
portico ;  his  lovely  bride  leant  on  his  arm ; 
and  well  might  he  fed  proud  of  the  living 
mass  of  heads  which  now  encircled  him,  and 
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looked  up,  as  loyal  subjects  to  a  beloved 
sovereign,  not  as  slaves  to  a  tyrant ! 

Geraldine  felt  the  vast  weight  of  responsi* 
bility  which  she  now  shared  with  her  husband, 
and  a  meek  and  humble  prayer  ascended 
from  her  happy  heart,  that  she  might  acquit 
herself  of  the  new  duties  awaiting  her,  and 
which  now  seemed  to  assume  a  more  imposing 
form,  than  she  had  even  anticipated  from 
the  description  of  Mr.  Leslie,  whose  heart 
being  mixed  up,  as  it  were,  with  the  welfare  of 
his  people,  had  frequently  made  their  interests, 
the  subject  of  his  conversation,  both  with  his 
bride,  and  her  philanthropic  father. 

Those,  who  boast  of  the  surpassing  influence 
of  English  landowners,  have  never  witnessed 
the  immense  power,  either  for  good  or  evil, 
of  the  heads  of  such  a  factory  as  Mr.  Leslie's, 
and  the  large  field  of  usefulness  laid  open 
before  him. 

I,  here,  would  pause  one  moment  in  my 
tale    to    express    my    wish,    that    a   more 
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experienced  pen  than  mme,  were  employed 
to  illustrate  this  truth,  and  happy,  shall  I 
deem  myself,  if  the  picture  I  endeavour  to 
draw  of  factory-life,  and  the  mutual  good 
feeling  existing  between  the  server  and  the 
served,  may  tend  to  eradicate  some  of  those 
prejudices  against  the  master-manufacturers 
which  have  been  fostered,  by  unjust,  I  might 
almost  use  the  stronger  term  of  untrue  state- 
ments, which,  though  under  the  garb  of 
fiction,  assume  to  be  those  of  reality  and 
nature. 

This  tale  shews  the  opposite  side  of  the 
picture  and  the  true  one,  in  the  opinion  of 
'  those  who  live  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  these  great  factories,  and  whose 
influential  names,  if  I  thought  right  to  give 
them,  would,  at  once  stamp  my  statements 
with  authenticity. 

I  by  no  means  wish  to  detract  from  the 
power  and  influence  of  English  landlords,  or 
to  depict  that  of  the  great  manufacturers,  as 
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superior  to  theirs.  I  think  the  power  of 
each  is  Intimate,  and  where  the  one  is 
swayed  by  the  kind  hand  of  ''a  fine  old 
English  gentleman,  all  of  the  olden  time," 
the  owner  of  ancestral  acres,  handed  down  to 
him,  through  a  long  line  of  ancestors,  it  is  as 
delightful  to  see  his  tenants  and  dependants 
look  up  to,  and  revere  him,  as  to  witness  the 
numerous  happy  hearths,  and  contented  homes, 
concentrated  round  a  Mr.  Leslie. 

Geraldine  turned  towards  her  husband,  and, 
with  tears  of  happiness  glistening  in  her  eyes, 
and  softening  their  sometimes  too  jier 
expression,  into  angelic  softness,  exclaimed — 

"  Oh,  Reginald  !  that  my  dear  father  were 
but  here  to  see  this  enthusiastic  reception ! 
It  would  prove  the  beneficial  effects  of  your 
system,  were  not  only  theoretical,  but  actual. 
No  hard  task-master  can  be  over  these  happy, 
healthy-looking  faces  which  I  see  around  me, 
many  of  whom,  have  evidently  grown  old  in 
your  employ.     Do,  speak  to  them,  for  me, 

VOL.    I.  L 
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and  say,  that  though  they  now  receive  me  on 
trust  only^  as  your  choice^  I  hope  the  time 
will  come,  when  I  shall  prove,  that  my 
pleasure  and  my  duty  will  go  hand  in  hand 
with  yours  to  identify  their  prosperity  and 
happiness  with  our  own." 

Mr.  Leslie  pressed  the  littie  hand  resting 
on  his  arm,  with  aU  a  lover's  fondness  to  his 
heart,  and,  when  his  mellow  and  well^toned 
voice  was  heard  raised  amongst  them,  the 
dense  crowd  of  human  beings  around,  became 
as  hushed  and  silent  as  if  he  were  speaking  in 
the  most  retired  vale  enclosed  within  the  bold 
outline  of  hills,  seen  on  one  side  of  them. 

"  My  friends,  you  have  given  me  a  recep- 
tion worthy  of  your  own  kind  hearts,  on 
this,  the  happiest  day  of  my  life,  when  I 
bring  my  wife  to  her  own  home  to  live  with 
me  among  you.  You  all  see  that  she  is 
beautiful,"  and,  as  he  paused  for  a  moment  to 
look  in  proud  delight  at  the  blushing  girl  by 
his  side,  a  thousand  voices  were  raised  in 
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affirmation  of  the  truth.  '^  You  all  see  that 
she  is  beautiful,  but  you  have  not  yet 
experienced  that  she  is  good.  I  cannot  do 
better  than  rqpeat  her  own  words,  which  she 
has  this  moment  spoken  in  my  ear.  '  Do 
speak  to  them  for  me,  and  say,  that  though 
th^  now  receive  me  on  trust  only,  as  your 
choice,  I  hope  the  time  will  come,  when  I 
shall  prove,  that  my  pleasure  and  my  duty 
win  go  hand  in  hand  with  yours,  to  identify 
their  prosperity  and  happiness  with  our  own.' 
Receive  these  words  as  the  spontaneous 
fedings  of  a  heart,  which  Heaven  has  blessed 
me,  by  maldng  mine  1" 

Again  loud  shouts  of  joy,  which  almost 
reached  the  echoes  of  the  distant  hills,  re- 
sounded on  all  sides,  and  died  away  into 
comparative  silence,  only  broken  by  many  a 
varied  expression  of  pleasure  among  them- 
selves ;  such  as,  '^  Ay,  ay,  the  measter  has 
dun  it  noo  ;  oo  hasna  waited  awe  these  yearn 
for  nought.     Sure  enoo,  the  missus  is  a  rare 
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un ;  we  thought  our  Sal  was  a  booty,  but 
00  winna  stoud  aw  the  side  aw  this  \m,  at 
any  rate." 

''  Eh,  dear,  if  this  here  un  isna  of  the  reet 
sort,  whoy  I'm  clean  mistaken,  and  I  hanna 
coomed  to  a'  these  yearn,  without  a  know- 
ledge of  summut.  There's  neer  a  wench  in 
a'  these  parts,  can  come  nigh  her,  as  Fm 
thinking,  and  she  has  none  of  them  set  up 
looks  which  them,  who  are  not  real  gentry 
loike,  are  so  fond  on." 

The  happy  throng  now  separated  into 
orderly  and  well-conducted  groups,  to  enjoy 
the  bright  sunshine  in  the  park,  and  Mr. 
Leslie  conducted  his  bride  to  see  the  house, 
and  the  beautifully-arranged  flower-garden. 
The  rooms  selected  for  her  own  private  use, 
opened  on  a  long  verandah,  from  which  a 
sloping  lawn,  studded  with  beds  of  choice 
flowers,  now  one  blaze  of  brilliant  and  varie- 
gated .colours,  sloped  down  to  the  river, 
which,    I    have   already   mentioned,   wound 
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through  the  park,  and  here  added  an  ad- 
ditional charm  to  the  pleasure-grounds  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  the  house. 

Geraldine  constantly  stopped  to  admire  the 
beautiful  home  which  now  called  her  mistress ; 
and,  however  much  her  eye  was  charmed  by 
the  rich  splendour  and  good  taste  displayed 
in  the  long  suite  of  rooms  through  which  she 
was  conducted,  her  woman's  heart  gave  the 
brightest  sparkle  to  her  eye,  as  she  constantly 
perceived  the  attention  which  had  been  paid  to 
all  her  fancies  and  tastes,  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  furniture,  the  colours  of  the  draperies,  and  a 
thousand  little  things,  which  told  the  watchful 
and  attentive  eye  of  love  had  ordered  the 
various  decorations  around. 

Mr.  Leslie  felt  most  happy  that  his  lover- 
like petits  soins  were  appreciated  and  under- 
stood by  his  wife,  and  time  seemed  to  have 
sped  on  rapid  wings,  when  the  great  gong 
sounded  to  recall  the  scattered  parties  in  the 
park,  into  the  spacious   tent,  erected  for   a 
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substantial  dinner.  This  was  now  ready,  and 
waited  for  their  discussion.  The  lord  and 
lady  of  the  revels  left  their  brief  view  of  the 
house  and  grounds,  and  went  to  receive,  and 
charm  their  happy  guests  with  a  smiling 
welcome. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

"  See  on  yon  verdant  lawn,  the  gathering  crowd 
Thickens  amain ;  the  buxom  nymphs  advance. 
Ushered  by  jolly  clowns ;  distinctions  cease. 
Lost  in  the  common  joy/' 

SOMBEVILLB's  "KUXAL  0AME8." 


It  was  a  thoroughly  English  scene  which 
met  the  view  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  entered 
the  large  tent,  now  filled  with  the  numerous 
happy  guests  invited  for  the  occasion. 

The  venerable  clergyman,  whose  friendship 
for  Mr.  Leslie  had  induced  him  to  leave  the 
classic  groves  of  Alma  Mater,  for  the  very 
different  life  of  chaplain  to  this  large  factory 
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was  standing  at  the  entrance,  to  receive  and 
welcome  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 

Mr.  Priestly  was  as  perfect  a  specimen  of 
what  an  English  Protestant  priest  ought  to 
be,  as  is  compatible  with  the  weaknesses  of 
human  nature,  which  will  ding  around  the 
hearts  of  the  best  among  us.  Still,  in  Mr. 
Priestly,  they  even  took  the  form  of  kindness 
and  charity, 

"  And  e'en  his  failings  leant  to  virtue's  side.'' 

An  elegant  scholar, 'and  a  polished  gentle- 
man, he  now  turned  his  almost  undivided 
attention  to  the  duties  of  a  parish  priest ;  for 
the  population  rising  from  such  an  immense 
number  of  operatives  as  were  employed  by 
Mr.  Leslie,  gave  as  many  souls  into  his  care, 
as  most  country  parishes  would  have  [done. 
He  had  been  Mr.  Leslie's  tutor  at  Cambridge, 
and,  although  his  interest  might  have  procured 
him  a  dignified  position  in  the  Church,  his 
simple   tastes  and  genuine  piety  led  him  to 
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prefer  bis  present  unostentatious  sphere  of 
duty,  as  chaplain  at  the  Scansale  factory. 

Mr.  Leslie's  friendship  gave  a  constant 
charm  to  his  position,  and  the  otherwise 
solitary  old  bachelor  was  never  without  society 
when  Scansale  Manor  was  occupied,  or  his 
warm  heart  devoid  of  interest  from  making 
his  friend's  hopes  and  wishes  his  own. 

He  had  been  the  first  confidant  of  his  love 
for  Geraldine  Churchill,  and  had  entered  into 
his  joy  at  gaining  such  a  prize  in  the  lottery 
of  marriage.  He  was  now  anxious  to  receive 
and  welcome  the  bride  to  her  new  home,  and 
his  placid  blue  eye  beamed  with  benevolence 
and  fatherly  affection,  as  in  newspaper 
parlance,  '*  the  happy  couple"  entered  the 
tent.  In  this  instance,  it  was  not  a  mere 
given  form  of  words,  but  the  simple  and 
actual  truth.  Both  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
looked,  as  they  really  were,  eminently  happy. 

Blissful  word !  How  seldom  can  it  be 
used  on  earth  !    Too  often  does  the  concealed 
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worm  prey  on  the  loveliest  rose,  and  the 
brightest  scene  has  its  sunshine  threatened 
by  an  impending  dbud !  But  those  before 
us  were  happy  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word — happy  in  themselves,  happy  in  the 
consciousness  of  right  endeavours,  and  right 
intentions  for  performing  their  duties  in  that 
state  of  life  in  which  it  had  pleased  God  to 
place  them;  and  happy  in  an  earnest  and 
cheerful  conviction,  that  this  world  is  but  a 
state  of  trial  and  probation  for  an  eternal 
one  hereafter. 

Geraldine  Leslie  bent  her  fair  brow  for 
Mr.  Priestly's  fatherly  kiss,  while  he  grasped 
the  hand  of  his  friend,  and  gave  them  both  a 
fervent  "  God  bless  ye !"  The  sight  of  him 
seemed  to  recall  the  hour  when  last  they  met, 
when  the  venerable  priest  had  pronounced  the 
holy  blessing  of  the  church  upon  them,  at  the 
church's  holy  altar,  and  the  vision  of  her 
girlhood's  home,  and  the  gothic  aisles  of 
Summerfield  Church,  came  swimming  before 
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Geraldine's  eyes,  «nd  for  a  moment  seemed 
to  supersede  the  very  different  one  now 
before  her.  But  it  was  for  a  moment  only. 
The  happy .  and  buoyant  feelings  of  the 
wife  returned  upon  her,  and  she  glanced  with 
pride  and  affection  on  the  husband  who  seemed 
to  possess  the  allegiance  of  so  many  hearts, 
as  well  as  the  fonder  devotion  of  her  own. 

One  loud  and  continued  hurrah  now  burst 
from  the  assembled  throng,  who  with  joyful 
faces  stood  around  them,  and  the  acclamations 
were  only  silenced  by  Mr.  Priestly's  well-known 
voice  requesting  silence,  as  he  pronounced  a 
blessing  on  the  hospitable  feast  before  them. 

When  the  good  English  cheer  on  the 
tables  had  been  fully  discussed,  and  grace 
again  said  by  the  chaplain,  Mr.  Leslie  ad- 
dressed a  few  words  of  kind  welcome  to 
those  around  him,  beggiog  they  would 
amuse  themselves  with  good  old  English 
games  till  the  evening,  when  he  and  Mrs. 
Leslie   would   again  join  them,  with   some 
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neighbouring  friends,  to  mingle  in  the  merry 
dance. 

Mr.  Priestly  had  many  details  of  home- 
affairs  to  give  to  Mr.  Leslie,  when  they  went 
into  the  house  from  the  tent.  Several  hours 
would  yet  elapse  before  any  other  guests 
would  arrive,  and  now  seated  in  Mr.  Leslie's 
private  morning- room,  they  entered  with  deep 
interest  into  all  the  little  incidents  which  had 
occurred,  in  Mr.  Priestly's  large  family,  as  he 
always  called  the  numerous  households  of  the 
operatives  placed  under  his  spiritual  care. 
To  him  was  given  the  training  of  the  young, 
the  guiding  of  the  more  mature,  and  the 
comforting  the  sick  and  afflicted.  In  Mr. 
Leslie's  absence,  he  also  had  the  superinten- 
dance  of  their  bodily  wants,  and  a  liberal 
purse,  with  what  in  sickness  was  yet  more 
useful,  a  free  command  of  the  delicacies  of 
the  house-keeper's  room  at  Scansale  Manor, 
was  always  open  to  him.  This  part  of  the 
supervision  of  their  dependants  was  now  to 
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devolve  on  Mrs.  Leslie,  and  she  listened  with 
livdy  interest  to  all  the  topics  of  conversation 
now  before  them. 

This  was  not  a  new  duty  to  her,  as  from 
her  earliest  infancy  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  attend  to  the  comforts  of  the  poor  in  her 
father's  parish.  Mrs.  Churchill  had  always 
associated  her  daughter  with  herself  in  her 
visits  of  charity.  At  first,  they  would  be 
carried  by  their  nurses,  and  encouraged  in 
the  pleasure  of  saving  a  piece  of  pudding, 
or  any  little  luxury  from  their  own  dinner 
to  take  to  the  sick  and  infirm.  Latterly, 
Geraldine  had  taken  the  active  part  in  all 
these  parish  duties.  No  female  teaching  was 
ever  known  in  Summerfield  to  interfere,  or 
as  it  too  often  does,  contradict  the  minis- 
trations of  the  church  by  her  authorized 
teachers.  Mrs.  Churchill  herself  knew,  and 
taught  her  daughters  to  know,  the  limits  of 
a  christian  woman's  sphere  of  duty,  in  happy 
England,    where   the   wide   spread   of    new 
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districts  and  new  churches,  leaves  no  popu- 
lation devoid  of  the  holy  services  of  the 
church,  and  the  due  performance  of  her 
sacraments. 

Thus  brought  up,  Mr.  Priestly  rejoiced  to 
know  he  should  find  Mrs.  Leslie  an  active 
and  sensible  coadjutor  in  Mr.  Leslie's  plans 
of  benevolence,  and  a  strengthener  of  his 
own  exertions  in  his  more  peculiar  sphere  of 
spiritual  director  of  the  flock  committed  to 
his  charge. 

After  a  prolonged  conversation  on  the 
improvement  in  these  schools  and  numerous 
minutise  relative  to  the  sick  now  on  the 
list,  Mr.  Priestly  turned  to  Gcraldine,  with 
one  of  his  benignant  looks,  saying : 

"I  do  not  apologize  to  you,  dear  Mrs. 
Leslie,  for  keeping  you  so  long  a  listener  to 
these  details.  The  few  judicious  remarks  you 
have  favoured  us  with,  prove,  if  I  had  ever 
doubted  it,  that  my  friend  has  indeed  been 
a  fortunate  man,  and  found  a  '  help-meet  for 
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him ;'  but^  whQe  we  have  been  initiating  you 
into  the  names  of  our  poor,  and  the  histories 
of  their  cottage-homes,  we  must  not  forget 
that  you  are  a  stranger  also  as  yet  to  the 
beautiful  outline  of  country  round  you,  and 
I  have  seen  your  eye  several  times  glancing 
on  our  surrounding  hills/' 

"  Yes,'*  said  Mr.  Leslie,  **  you  will  find  my 
wife  a  lover  of  nature,  and  an  admirer  of  the 
picturesque,  as  much  as  yourself,  Priestly. 
We  wiU  step  out  on  the  verandah,  and  you 
shall  explain  the  leading  features  of  the  view. 
As  your  own  boudoir  is  on  the  same  side  of 
the  house,  Geraldine,  you  will  like  to  be 
initiated  into  what  is  yet  but  a  terra  incog- 
nita to  you." 

As  they  stood  under  the  shade  of  the 
verandah,  and  the  rays  of  the  summer  sun 
shed  a  brighter  glow  on  the  vivid  tints  of 
the  flower-beds,  which  sloped  in  graduated 
terraces  before  them,  they  would  have  made 
a  beautiful  sketch  for  an  artist. 
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The  venerable  aspect  of  the  old  clergy- 
man, with  his  silver  locks  just  moved  by  the 
wind,  the  manly  figure  of  the  bridegroom, 
and  the  tall,  graceful  form  of  the  bride,  as 
she  leant  on  her  husband's  arm,  and  followed 
with  her  deep  hazel  eye  the  objects  pointed 
out  to  her  observation. 

''  First,  as  an  artist,  I  must  lead  your 
observation  to  the  general  fine  and  extensive 
view  sketched  in  front  of  you,  before  we  go 
into  details,"  said  Mr.  Priestly.  "  See  imme- 
diately facing  us  some  of  the  high  land  of 
Cheshire,  which,  though  generally  flat  as  a 
county,  still  looks  well,  thus  mapped  out,  as 
it  were,  before  us.  Directly  beneath  it  extends 
a  brown  looking  moss,  (which,  by  the  bye 
you  will  find  famous  for  botanizing)  and  the 
cultivated  land  on  its  margin  leads  to  the 
belt  of  plantations  which  mark  out  Cheshire 
from  Lancashire,  and  tell,  in  very  verdant 
language,  of  my  friend  Leslie's  agricultural 
labourers. 
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"  Yes,**  chimed  in  Mr.  Leslie,  "  I  am  an 
enthusiastic  farmer,  Geraldine,  and,  if  I  get 
the  prize  for  the  best  turnips  next  year,  that 
for  the  finest  poultry  is  yet  open  for  your 
emulation. 

"  If  we  were  at  Summerfield,"  replied  Mrs. 
Leslie,  laughing,  "  I  think  we  would  try  for 
the  Dunmow  flitch  of  bacon.  It  is  an  old 
joke  of  my  father's  against  his  own  unthrifti- 
ness,  not  to  have  claimed  it.  I  am  sure  he 
and  my  mother  might  well  have  done  so ;  and 
the  right  seems  likely  to  descend,"  as  she 
glanced  playfully  at  her  husband. 

"  Well  thought  of,  my  little  wife,"  answered 
Mr.  Leslie,  "  we  will  talk  about  it,  I  declare, 
on  our  first  visit  to  Summerfield.  But,  Priestly, 
we  must  get  on  with  our  description  of  the 
country,  or  the  bride  will  have  no  time  to 
change  her  travelling-dress  before  some  of  our 
guests  arrive." 

"Now  then,"  said  Mr.  Priestly,  pointing 
out  with  his  fing^r  the  direction  in  which  ho 
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wished  Mrs.  Leslie  to  look,  "  carry  on  your 
eye  beyond  Cheshire,  and  you  will  find  its 
range  is  bounded  at  last  by  the  conical  peak 
of  an  abrupt  hill:  that  is  the  far-famed 
Wrekin  of  Shropshire.  See  how  it  towers 
up  in  solitary  grandeur,  and  its  peculiar  shape 
seems  of  volcanic  origin !  There  is  a  mazy 
mist  over  the  hills,  this  fine  day,  a  sure  sign 
here  of  no  rain ;  or,  if  you  looked  more  to  the 
east,  you  would  perceive  the  Derbyshire  hiDs, 
'  looming  in  the  distance '  as  one  of  the  ora- 
tors of  the  present  day  would  say." 

Mr.  Leslie's  was  not  a  satirical  cast  of 
countenance,  but,  if  such  an  expression  could 
be  cast  over  its  open  candour,  the  smile  which 
seemed  as  if  it  would  appear  at  this  illusion, 
might  be  called  so. 

"  Let  us  go  out  a  little  further  upon  the 
terrace,"  continued  Mr.  Priestly,  "  and  I  shall 
be  better  able  to  shew  the  points  of  view ; 
though,  to  see  the  whole,  we  must  go  to  the 
other   side   of  the   house,    where   oiu*   own 
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county  hiUs  are  visible.  Now,  turn  to  the 
west,  and  that  beautiful  line  of  picturesque 
hills  belong  to  Westmoreland  and  Cumber* 
land,  and  among  which  all  the  charms  of  the 
lake  district  lie  embosomed." 

"  How  delightful  1"  exclaimed  Geraldine, 
"  to  have  that  charming  locality  so  completely 
within  our  reach.  When  Agnes  comes  to  us, 
what  sketching  expeditions  we  will  make 
there  !  Mr.  Priestly,  I  am  sure  you  draw ; 
you  speak  with  a  painter's  enthusiasm." 

"In  my  younger  days,  I  once  travelled 
through  Italy  with  a  companion  fair  as  your- 
self, Mrs.  Leslie,  and  who  taught  me  to  love 
the  art,  and  perhaps,  you  will  tempt  me  to 
take  it  up  again.  I  once  thought  never 
more  to  have  enjoyed  even  nature,  but,  thank 
God,  time  will  calm  the  bitterest  grief,  and 
Leslie's  friendship,  with  the  active  duties  in 
which  we  are  engaged,  has  taught  me  to  be 
happy  once  more,  although  in  a  different 
manner  to  the  fond  imaginings  of  youth." 
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A  tear  glistened  in  the  old  man's  bene- 
volent blue  eye,  and  Mr.  Leslie  hastened  to 
turn  his  thoughts  from  the  painful  subject 
which  his  wife  had  unintentionally  brought 
before  him.  Mr.  Priestly's  first  steps  into 
life  had  been  on  a  very  different  path  to  that 
he  now  trod.  Clever,  eager  and  accom- 
plished, he  had  gone  abroad  to  relax  his 
over-taxed  mind,  after  a  brilliant  career  at 
Cambridge,  and  taking  the  highest  honours. 
The  Bar  was  his  intended  profession,  and 
his  fiiends  had  no  doubt  of  his  attaining 
its  highest  grades,  when  a  melancholy 
damp  was  cast  over  his  hopes  and  pros- 
pects. 

While  travelling  abroad,  he  fell  in  with  an 
old  college  friend.  Sir  Charles  Smythe,  who 
was  then  abroad  with  his  mother  and  sisters. 
The  intimacy  was  renewed ;  the  intercourse 
constant.  Julia  Smythe  was  both  beautiful 
and  good.  In  the  land  of  poetry  and  song, 
love  is  not  of  tardy  growth.      For  once,  its 
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tide  flowed  smooth.  Friends  approved,  and 
all  smiled  upon  the  young  lovers.  But,  to 
make  a  sad  tale  short,  a  sudden  blight  fell 
over  the  brightness  of  their  happiness.  Whilst 
travelling  as  rapidly  as  they  could  through  a 
tract  of  country  in  which  malaria  was  then 
raging,  the  seeds  of  the  fatal  disease  were 
sown,  and  Julia  only  reached  Florence  to  die 
withm  its  walls. 

From  that  time,  the  world  bore  a  different 
aspect  to  the  bereaved  lover.  His  Christian 
principles  forbade  him  to  repine,  but  he  sub- 
mitted with  a  shattered  heart.  He  shrank 
from  any  prominent  part  in  life ;  he  retired 
to  his  college,  and,  amid  its  placid  shades,  he 
subdued  the  turbulence  of  grief,  and  fixed  his 
hopes  on  a  brighter,  and  more  enduring  world 
than  this.  It  was  there  that  Mr.  Lieslie's 
friendship  commenced,  and  finally  succeeded 
in  bringing  him  to  Scansale. 

After  this  brief  episode,  we  return  to  the 
sunny    terrace,    where   we  left  Mr.   Priestly 
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pointing  out  the  view,  and  where  Mr.  Leslie 
took  up  the  description,  saying : 

"  Now,  Geraldine,  I  will  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  the  area,  within  which,  boimded  by 
these  hills,  which  Priestly  has  just  shewn 
you,  and  a  range  of  a  long  extent  of  Cheshire 
coast,  a  vast  population  of  some  millions  is 
located.  In  this  population,  I  take  the 
warmest  interest.  We  all  have  our  faults, 
and  doubtless  they  have  theirs,  but  there  is  a 
leaven  of  much  that  is  great  and  good  among 
them.  Unhappily,  there  are  never  wanting 
misguided  men  who  attempt,  and  sometimes 
succeed,  in  leading  them  into  turbulence  and 
misrule.  But,  I  must  say,  that  within  my  own 
sway,  and  that,  you  know,  is  not  small,  I 
have  never  met  with  the  slightest  insubordi- 
nation, nor  even  leaning  towards  the  dangerous 
and  delusive  code  of  chartism.  Within  this 
dense  population  there  is  an  energy,  an  in- 
dustry, and  an  enterprise,  which  have  achieved 
wonders  unsurpassed  in  the  world  ;  and  whose 
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genius  and  perseverance  is  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  any  other  nation.  Within  that 
range,  the  huge  cotton  manufacture  lives." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Priestly,  "and  the  fair 
and  fertile  acres  of  Cheshire  find  a  remune- 
rative return  in  the  large  demand  which 
their  manufactimng  neighbours  make  upon 
them.  The  gentler  operations  of  the  farmer 
and  the  husbandman  would  scarcely  thrive  as 
they  do,  by  a  ready  sale  for  their  produce,  if 
this  immense  population  did  not  exist  to 
consume  it.  Such  reflections  force  them- 
selves on  the  minds  of  the  most  unreflecting. 
But  see,  Mrs.  Leslie,  a  carriage  is  already 
coming  through  the  park,  just  by  the  east 
lodge.  My  eye  is  accustomed  to  the  turns 
in  the  road,  and  can  trace  it  to  a  considerate 
distance.  If  your  toilette  is  to  be  made,  you 
must  hasten." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

"  Nay,  speak  not  to  me  of  honeyed  words  and  courtly 
flattery, 
I  never  could  abide  a  sycophant." 

OLD   PLAT. 

Mrs.  Leslie  possessed  the  happy  art  of 
dressing  quickly.  It  would  save  a  great  deal 
of  petty  annoyanc5e — and  some  philosopher 
says,  that  little  things  make  up  the  miseries 
of  life — if  all  yoimg  ladies  possessed  this  use- 
ful accomplishment.  I  believe  it  is  to  be 
acquired,  as  any  other  may  be,  by  practice 
and  determination.  The  habit  of  loitering, 
and  want  of  activity,  generally  dates   from 
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chUdhood,  and  a  careful,  and  watchful  mother 
then  best  conquers  the  tendency.  The  child 
which  is  always  last  to  join  its  companions 
in  the  garden,  or  the  playground,  will  gene- 
rally,  in  future  life,  be  the  one  to  keep  the 
carriage  waiting  for  the  ball,  or  the  dinner- 
party. 

Geraldine  Leslie  had  laid  aside  her  travel- 
ling dress,  and  replaced  it  by  the  most  diffi- 
cult style  for  English  women,  a  demi-toilette, 
when  her  husband  joined  her  from  his  own 
hiuried  change  of  attire,  and  a  smile  of 
pleased  surprise  beamed  on  his  countenance, 
as,  placing  her  hand  within  his  own  to  lead 
her  down-stairs,  he  exclaimed : 

"  Ready  so  quickly,  my  love !  this  is  more 
than  1  expected.  Why,  surely,  Cinderella's 
fairy,  her  very  self,  must  have  been  helping 
you,  and  showering  fairy  beauty  on  you  at 
the  same  time,"  as  he  looked  with  proud 
admiration  on  the  lovely  woman  by  his  side. 

A  brighter  glow  animated  her  beauty  at 
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this  fond  look,  and  pleased  approval;  for 
woman  never  knows  the  full  value  of  praise 
till  she  hears  it  from  a  husband's  lips. 

"You  forget,  Reginald,  I  have  been 
brought  up  in  a  good  school  for  activity. 
My  father,  kind  as  he  is,  was  never  tolerant 
of  being  kept  waiting,  and  my  mother  has 
always  taught  us,  by  example,  as  by  precept, 
never  to  be  a  dawdler  in  anything.*' 

"  I  shall  never  forget  that  you  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  school  for  everything 
charming,"  rejoined  Mr.  Leslie,  "  and  gentle 
and  considerate  also ;  for  I  see  you  have  not 
forgotten  to  add  the  beautiful  bouquet  to 
your  dress,  which  our  good  old  gardener  pre- 
sented to  you  as  you  entered  the  tent.  He 
will  be  delighted  to  see  you  appreciate  his 
flowers,  for  I  believe  it  has  been  his  great 
ambition,  ever  since  he  knew  of  my  intended 
marriage,  to  have  such  a  nosegay  for  my 
bride,  on  her  arrival,  as  never  yet  was  seen  in 
this  county." 
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"  I  am  sure,  theD,  he  has  succeeded/'  said 
Geraldine,  "  for  not  even  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland's  far-famed  orangery  at  Trentham 
could  give  finer  orange-blossoms  than  these. 
And  the  perfume  is  delicious.  I  really  must 
steal  one  away  from  the  rest  to  place  in  your 
button-hole,  Reginald*  There,  with  this 
bit  of  myrtle  in  addition,  you  will  look 
quite  a  bridegroom,  as  well  as  I  a 
bride." 

"  Why,  the  good  folks  will  say  the  states- 
man is  turned  into  a  dandy,"  replied  Mr. 
Leslie,  laughing.  "But  see,  a  carriage  is 
drawing  up  to  the  door;  if  we  slip  in 
through  the  music-room,  we  shall  reach  the 
large  saloon  before  our  guests  can  be  ushered 
into  it.  Besides  which,  I  see  it  is  Mrs. 
Monroe's  carriage,  and  she  is  a  charming 
little  woman,  and  would  never  think  it  any 
breach  of  etiquette  if  we  were  not  ready  to 
receive  her.  Indeed,  it  is  a  proof  of  her 
friendliness,  the   coming   at   all;  I  scarcely 
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expected  her  among  the  motley  throng  we 
shall  have  to-night." 

The  western  sun  cast  its  slanting  rays 
across  the  long  row  of  large  windows  down 
to  the  ground,  which  opened  on  the  terraced 
flower-garden  which  has  been  already  described, 
and,  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  entered  the  room, 
everything  seemed  doubly  bright  and  sparkling 
from  its  beams. 

The  interior  of  the  room  was  fitted  up  in 
the  best  taste,  and  had  been  re- furnished, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  for  the 
reception  of  the  bride.  The  only  part  of  the 
decorations  left  unaltered  were  the  large  pier- 
glasses  which  filled  the  space  between  the 
windows,  with  slabs  before  them  of  mosaic 
and  precious  marble,  and  malachite  brought 
by  Mr.  Leslie  from  his  foreign  travels,  and 
some  fine  specimens  of  the  old  masters  which 
hung  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  wall ;  and,  at 
the  further  end  of  the  saloon,  from  that  by 
which  they  now  entered  from  the  drawing- 
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room  and  music-room,  which  opened,  en  suite, 
one  from  the  other. 

Geraldine  was  worthy  of  possessing  the 
gems  of  art  contained  in  this  apartment,  for 
she  could  value  and  appreciate  their  merits, 
unlike  some  of  the  visitors  who  pretended 
to  criticise  their  heauties.  It  was  one  of  Mr. 
Leslie's  greatest  trials  of  patience,  and  good 
nature,  when  he  was  called  upon  to  listen  to 
the  criticisms  of  the  ignorant  and  vulgar  on 
some  of  the  chef-d'csuvres  of  art  here  collected. 
She  was  wrapped  in  admiration  before  one  of 
Guide's  exquisite  heads,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Monroe  were  announced. 

She  was  exactly  what  came  into  Mr. 
Leslie's  description  of  "a  charming  little 
woman."  She  had  a  lovely  oval  face, 
with  rather  Grecian  features,  and  blue  eyes ; 
and  there  was  an  extreme  youthfulness  of 
expression,  to  which  a  plump  figure  of, 
perhaps,  rather  too  much  embonpoint  for 
grace,  alone    gave    any  matronly    character. 
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She  was  still  dressed  in  very  slight 
mourning,  which  the  grief  felt  for  the  loss 
of  her  first,  and  as  yet  only  child,  led  her 
to  wear  beyond  the  usual  time  for  such 
outward  demonstrations  of  sorrow.  She 
was  regaining  her  cheerfulness,  but  she 
yet  shrank  from  retummg  to  a  coloured 
dress,  and  her  heart  would  still  thrill  with 
increased  emotion,  when  an  infant's  voice 
met  her  ear. 

Mr.  Monroe  was  considerably  her  senior 
in  age.  His  brow  was  one  which  a  phre- 
nologist would  say  betokened  both  great 
benignity  and  great  good  sense,  and  his 
bald  forehead  added  yet  more  to  the  intel- 
lectual expression.  He  had  been  educated 
at  the  Edinburgh  University,  and  his  literary 
and  scientific  attainments,  for  which  he  was 
there  distinguished,  were  brought  to  fuller  de- 
velopment in  a  mercantile  house  abroad,  where 
he  spent  the  first  years  of  his  initiation  into 
the  active  busmess  habits  of  his  present  life. 
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His  family  had  for  several  generations  been 
the  owners  of  one  of  the  largest  Lancashire 
cotton-millsy  and  being  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Scansale  Manor,  the 
families  of  each  had  been,  as  it  were, 
hereditary  friends.  When  the  present  owner 
of  Belle  Vue  brought  home  his  fair  young 
wife,  Mr.  Leslie  rejoiced  in  the  idea,  that 
when  he  also  presented  Scansale  Manor 
with  a  mistress,  they  would  be  as  cordial 
neighbours  as  their  husbands  had  always 
been. 

"  This  is  most  friendly  of  you,  my  dear 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe,"  said  Mr.  Leslie, 
advancing  with  extended  hand,  **  most  kind 
of  you  to  come  this  evening  to  share  our 
merry-making,  and  do  honour  to  my  wife," 
.presenting  Mrs.  Leslie  to  them  as  he  spoke. 
"  1  only  sent  invitations  to  those  who  are 
not  on  our  regular  visiting  list,  and  who, 
though  they  might  not  think  they  had 
the  right    to  call  on  my   wife,  still   would 
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like  to  make  her  acquaintance.  You  know 
it  is  my  especial  aim  to  keep  up  a  kindly 
feeling  with  all  around  me.  It  is  impossible 
to  expect  any  hearty  good-will  amongst 
the  operatives  for  each  other,  if  they  see 
their  masters  separated  by  petty  jealousies, 
rivalries,  and  quarrels." 

"  Knowing  this  to  be  your  feeling,  dear 
Mr.  Leslie,  how  could  you  doubt  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  Mary  and  I  should  be  too  glad  to 
co-operate  in  it  ?"  said  Mr.  Monroe.  "  1  am 
glad  we  are  the  first  to  welcome  your 
bride." 

"  And  I  do  thank  you  very  much  for 
coming,"  said  the  sweet  tones  of  Mrs.  Leslie, 
as,  with  the  grace  of  a  queen,  and  the  gentle- 
ness of  a  woman,  she  received  her  guests. 
"  I  am  so  glad  that  you  are  here,  Mrs.  Mon- 
roe, to  keep  me  out  of  any  little  stranger-like 
awkwardnesses  in  amusing  our  guests.  Mr. 
Leslie  has  already  told  me  their  names  and 
tastes,  as  well  as  he  can.     But,  after  all,  wo- 
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men  have  the  most  tact  about  these  things/' 
she  added  with  a  smile. 

In  about  another  half-hour,  the  room  was 
nearly  filled  with  a  smiling  array  of  happy 
faces.  Perhaps  the  fastidious  might  com* 
plain  of  too  great  a  heaviness  of  manner,  and 
the  frequent  tone  of  a  mitigated  north-country 
accent.  Certainly,  the  modem  fine  lady,  who 
thinks  it  shocking  to  express  animated  pleasure 
at  anything,  would  have  shrunk  back  dismayed 
fi-om  the  avowed  delight  of  many  a  pretty 
face  there,  and  their  animated  enjoyment  of 
the  gay  scene  in  which  they  mingled. 

After  tea  and  coflfee  had  been  handed 
round,  the  ears  of  the  young  ladies  eagerly 
caught  the  announcement  that,  "  the  dancing 
was  ready  to  begin  in  the  tent." 

Mr.  Leslie  stepped  forward  to  his  bride, 
saying : 

"  On  this  especial  occasion,  I  must  have  the 
happiness  of  myself  showing  my  wife  the 
way  to  the  tent.     1  am  sure,  my  friends  will 
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ice.     i  hope:  Mrs.  Moi 

All  sp'CP.  cr  acued  tbv  radv-  < 
vini  the  v^faes  of  cfaes-  bast,  and  hmtify 
prKscdbsgraoeMaKegtMntohisToai^wife. 

As  tfaey  reached  the  haD-dcnr  to  cross  the 
garden  to  the  tect,  Mr.  and  Mrs^  LesBe  were 
sudd^nlj  arrested  by  the  bustfii^  ^ure  of 
Miss  Smith,  just  entering  the  house,  and,  with 
breathless  ecerr>\  exclaiming : 

*'  Oh,  I  am  so  provoked  lo  be  thus  late : 
but  I  have  been  with  Lady  Lansmere's  part}- 
to  the  flower-show,  and  she  would  not  let  me 
leave  them  sooner.  Oh,  dear  Mrs.  Leslie, 
you  must  let  me  claim  the  privilege  of  an 
old  acquaintance,  from  knowing  your  sweet 
sister  Agnes  so  well  at  Hampton  House,  and 
at  once  waive  all  ceremony.  Besides,"  in  an 
under  whisper,  meant  to  imply  the  familiar 
terms  on  which  she  stood  with  Mr.  Leslie, 
"as  none  of  the  county  people  are  invited 
here  to-night,  I  thought  Mrs.  Leslie  would 
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rather  feel  in  a  ierrd  incognitdy  and  be  glad 
of  me  to  help  her/' 

Mr.  Leslie  was  too  well-bred  ever  to  be 
uncivil  to  a  lady ;  but  he  felt  an  unwonted 
wish  to  be  so  at  the  present  moment,  and 
could  not  refrain  from  saying,  with  a  studiously 
polite  bow  : 

"  Many  thanks,  Miss  Smith,  for  your  good 
intentions,  but  if  Mrs.  Leslie  requires  any 
assistance  this  evening,  besides  my  own,  Mrs. 
Monroe  has  promised  hers.  I  have  just 
received  a  note  from  Lady  Lansmere,  in 
which  she  says  she  went  this  morning  with 
Mr.  Landsdown  to  a  great  agricultural  meeting 
in  Cheshire,  but  will  look  in  this  evening,  if 
they  return  home  in  time." 

Even  Miss  Smith  could  not  help  wincing 
under  this  implied  detection  of  an  untruth. 
But  she  pretended  not  to  hear ;  and,  falling 
back  upon  the  Monroes,  the  next  people  of 
any  consequence  present,  she  dung  hold  of 
Mr.  Monroe's  disengaged  arm,  saying : 
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"  I  am  80  delighted  to  meet  you  both  here  ( 
How  charmingly  the  bride  is  looking  !  She 
is  the  very  image  of  my  friend,  Agnes  Church- 
hill.  I  shall  have  to  write  a  long  letter  to 
her  to-morrow,  to  describe  how  all  these 
festivities  went  off.  Her  last  words  to  me 
were,  *Mind,  Milly,  you  write  me  a  full 
accoimt  of  everything,  and  how  Geraldine 
looked.*" 

Some  very  young  ladies,  fresh  from  school, 
who  were  walking  immediately  behind  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Monroe,  and  Miss  Smith,  thought 
how  delightful  it  must  be  for  that  young  lady 
to  be  the  intimate  friend  of  Mrs.  Leslie's  sister, 
and  their  veneration  for  her  increased  in  pro- 
portion. 

Mr.  Monroe  quietly  remarked,  "  I  did  not 
know  you  had  been  down  to  Summerfield 
Vicarage,  Miss  Smith,  for  Miss  Churchill  has 
not  left  home,  Mrs.  Leslie  has  just  been  tell- 
ing me,  since  she  came  there  from  Miss 
Codrington's.       We   have    been    tiUking    of 
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Hampton  House,  as  I  had  the  happiness  of 
being  well  acquainted  with  its  amiable 
mistress  in  bye-gone  years,  when  we  were 
both  young/* 

*^  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Monroe,  I  did  not  say  I  had 
seen  Agnes  very  lately.  I  meant  when  we 
both  left  Hampton  House  together,  how 
delighted  we  were  to  be  emancipated  from 
the  thraldom  of  school  1  I  really  do  not  know 
whether  Agnes  or  I  rejoiced  the  most." 

"  You  were  at  Hampton  House  then,  I 
suppose,  at  the  same  time  as  Mrs.  Leslie," 
remarked  Mrs.  Monroe. 

"  Oh,  dear  no,  I  was  there  some  time  after 
Mrs.  Leslie's  school-days,  and  unfortunately 
I  was  always  on  a  visit  to  some  one  of  my 
numerous  friends  in  London,  when  Geraldine 
Churchill  came  to  see  her  sister." 

Thus  adroitly  explaining  away  why  no 
previous  introduction  had  taken  place ;  by 
any  reason  rather  than  the  true  one.  That 
the   parlour-boarders   at   Miss   Codrington's 
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formed  their  own  little  society  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  school,  and  that  the  equivocal 
situation  in  which  Miss  Smith  was  placed 
there,  of  half  teacher,  half  pupil,  still  more 
precluded  her  from  the  chance  of  any  intimacy 
with  the  "  select  six  of  Hampton  House,"  as 
they  were  sometimes  laughingly  called. 

The  evening  passed  oflF  very  joyously.  The 
dancing  was  kept  up  with  spirit.  After  the 
first  introductory  dance,  as  it  may  be  called, 
when  Mr.  Leslie  opened  the  ball  with  his 
bride,  they  each  did  the  honours  separately, 
and  each  alike  charmed  their  respective 
partners.  Mr.  Leslie  was  already  the  most 
popular  man  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  his 
wife  was  now  declared  to  be  quite  as  delight- 
ful as  himself. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

'  The  incense  of  the  Church's  daily  service 
Rose  with  a  grateful  odour  to  the  courts  above." 

ANON. 


Geraldine  was  leaving  her  dressing-room 
the  next  morning,  as  the  large  clock  in  the 
hall  chimed  a  quarter  to  eight;  when  her 
husband  met  her  at  the  door,  exclaiming, 
"  What  ready  so  soon,  my  love,  this  is  delight- 
ful !  We  shall  have  time  for  a  short  stroll 
round  the  grounds,  and  to  walk  to  the  church, 
as  the  morning  is  so  fine,  leaving  the  omnibus 
only  to  the  use  of  the  servants.  It  is  a  very 
short  distance,  and  will  not  tire  you,  I  hope." 
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"  Tire  me !  no,  indeed,  Reginald,  you  will 
find  I  am  no  delicate  fine  lady,  unequal  to 
any  exertion.  You  know  we  always  have 
daily  service  at  Summerfield,  and  no  weather 
ever  kept  my  mother  and  ourselves  from 
attending,  though,  without  the  comfort  of  the 
large  glass  omnibus  which  you  provide  for 
your  household." 

"  I  have  found  that  plan  answer  extremely 
well,"  replied  Mr.  Leslie,  "  and  thus  there  is 
never  any  diflSculty  in  almost  the  whole  of  my 
household  availing  themselves  of  the  daily 
prayers  of  the  church.  I  beg  your  pardon 
for  using  that  selfish  little  pronoun,  my,  1 
shall  soon  lose  the  old  bachelor  habit,  and 
ouTy  as  1  look  at  you,  my  sweet  wife,  is  indeed 
a  happy  exchange  for  it.  I  am  glad  your  own 
maid  has  been  used  to  this  good  and  holy 
custom  at  Summerfield  ;  for  I  should  not  like 
to  engraft  idle  fine-ladyism  into  the  house- 
keeper's room,  any  more  than  into  the  draw- 
ing-room," and  he  looked  smilingly  at  his  wife 
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''  Ah,  you  need  not  fear  any  fine  airs  and 
graces  from  my  good  little  Margaret,  any 
more  than  from  me,"  replied  Mrs.  Leslie. 
"  She  is  the  daughter  of  an  old  butler  of  my 
father's,  and  has  lived  all  her  life  in  Summer- 
field,  except  when  we  apprenticed  her  for  a 
short  time  to  a  London  milliner,  to  becotne 
sufficiently  accomplished  in  her  art,  to  take 
our  place  as  lady's-maid,  and  now  it  seems 
great  preferment  to  come  to  Scansale  Manor. 
She  is  already  delighted  with  your  good  old 
housekeeper." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Mr.  Leslie, 
"  for  1  like  unanimity  in  the  kitchen,  as  well 
as  in  the  parlour.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion, 
that  if  it  reigns  in  the  one,  it  will  descend  to 
the  other.  But,  I  was  telling  you,  I  have 
found  this  omnibus  plan  succeeds  very  well. 
My  mother  was  not  able  to  walk  in  the  latter 
years  of  her  life,  and  I  had  this  roomy  carriage 
built  very  much  for  her  convenience,  as  well 
as  for  the  speedier  transit  of  the  rest  of  the 
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household.  Although  the  distance  is  short 
to  the  church,  it  implies  the  necessity  of 
changing  shoes,  and  putting  on  something 
more  than  a  bonnet  to  walk  there.  Now,  the 
female  servants  go  exactly  in  their  working 
dress,  and  getting  into  the  omnibus  at  the 
kitchen-door,  with  the  men  outside,  it  drives 
to  the  hall-door  at  exactly  five  minutes  before 
half-past  eight  in  summer,  and  nine  in  winter. 
There  is  ample  space  left  for  any  of  my  guests 
who  like  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  which  I 
generally  do  myself,  if  it  rains,  or  if  by  any 
cause  I  am  late  for  walking.  By  this  means, 
we  are  all  back  in  ample  time  for  a  half-past 
nine  breakfast;  and  a  little  management 
and  good  will  among  the  servants  on  the 
subject,  obliges  very  few  of  them  to  stay  at 
home,  and  the  doing  so  is  taken  by  them  in 
turns.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  grumbling 
among  them,  or  complaints  that  their  work  is 
impeded ;  and  1  have  no  doubt  you  will  find 
as  good,  and  as  punctual  a  breakfast  at  half- 
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past  nine  o'clock,  as  if  none  of  the  domestics 
had  been  out  of  the  house." 

"  1  know  this  from  experience  at  Sum- 
merfield,  and,  although  our  establishment  was 
of  course  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  still,  great 
order  and  method  were  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  plan  of  as  few  as  possible  absenting  them- 
selves from  daily  service,  and  this  very  order 
and  method  being  thus  an  imperative  duty, 
it  seemed  to  be  carried  on  throughout  the 
day,  and  time  was  given,  rather  than  taken 
away,  from  the  routine  of  household  work. 
It  is  a  favourite  adage  of  my  father's,  and 
one  often  used  by  him  to  his  children,  as 
well  as  more  generally  :  That  every  hour 
ought  to  have  its  apportioned  work,  and  that 
one  lost  in  the  morning,  is  run  after  all  the 
day  afterwards  in  vain." 

"  One  of  my  old  friend  Priestly's  own 
maxims,"  replied  Mr.  Leslie.  "  He  will  find 
you  a  pupil  ready  made  to  his  hand,  and  with 
nothing  left  for  him    to  improve  upon.      I 
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dare  say  we  shall  soon  meet  him,  for  it  is  his 
usual  custom  to  take  a  stroll  through  the 
lime-tree  avenue,  which  leads  from  our 
grounds,  before  the  service  commences." 

"  We  shall  have  just  time  to  explore  that 
winding  path,  which  looks  so  tempting,  shall 
we  not?"  said  Geraldine,  appealing  to  her 
husband.  ^'I  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  moss 
house  in  the  distance,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall 
delight  in  it,  for  my  own  favourite  seat  on  a 
sunny  day." 

It  is  well  futurity  cannot  be  looked  into, 
or  Geraldine  Leslie's  happy  smile  would  have 
been  overcast  with  bitterness  as  she  entered 
the  rustic  pavilion,  all  bright  with  shells  and 
verdure. 

"  There  is  the  church  chime  for  prayers," 
said  Mr.  Leslie,  "  we  have  just  time  to  get 
there  without  haste,"  and,  placing  his  wife's 
hand  in  his  arm,  they  soon  reached  the  lime 
avenue,  and  met  Mr.  Priestly  advancing  to- 
wards them. 
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I  wish  I  could  describe,  as  it  deserves,  the 
interesting  sight  which  met  Geraldine's  eye 
as  she  entered  on  the  large  yard  of  the 
factory,  and  looked  towards  the  beautiful 
little  church.  The  long  line  of  operatives, 
preceded  by  the  school  children,  were  about 
reaching  the  porch,  as  our  pedestrians  came 
in  sight,  and  were  all  seated  within  the  sacred 
building,  as  they  themselves  entered. 

Here  there  was  no  diflFerence  of  pew  to  be 
seen,  no  squire's  seat,  placed  apart  from  the 
rest,  and  looking  like  a  drawing-room,  or 
opera-box.  All  here  were  placed  alike  in 
open,  and  commodious  seats,  well  adapted  for 
the  service  of  that  great  Being  they  had  all 
come  to  worship.  The  well-conducted  choir 
consisted  entirely  of  the  work-people,  and 
some  fine  voices,  trained  under  Mr.  Priestly's 
correct  ear,  and  cultivated  knowledge  of 
music,  made  it  not  even  second  to  that  of 
the  cathedral,  which  was  not  far  distant. 
Mr.  Leslie  had  spared  no  expense  in  a  fine- 
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toned  organ,  and  in  obtaining  a  good  performer 
to  play  upon  it,  and  who  also  acted  as  school- 
master. 

There  are  those  who  doubt  the  devotion  of 
church-music,  and  that  the  careless  draw],  or 
the  mis-placed  emphasis  of  so  many  bad 
readers  in  our  churches,  is  more  in  accor- 
dance with  its  ritual,  and  the  simplicity  and 
fervour  of  prayer.  I  wish  to  enter  into  no 
argument.  I  would  only  desire  those  who 
object  were  once  to  attend  the  service  as  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Priestly,  and  I  think  their 
objections  would  vanish. 

The  painted  windows  cast  a  dim  and 
chastened  light  through  the  church,  and  a 
mellowed  glow  from  a  ruby-coloured  cross, 
in  the  east  window,  seemed  to  shed  a  kindred 
halo  of  heavenly  light  on  the  benignant 
countenance  of  the  venerable  priest,  as  he 
knelt  on  the  elevated  steps,  before  the  altar 
of  his  God. 

All  appeared   in    perfect    keeping.      The 
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architectural  details  of  the  church,  the 
solemn  tones  of  the  organ,  and  the  well 
disciplined  voices  of  the  choir.  With  these, 
many  of  the  general  congregation  mingled, 
and  the  clear  notes  of  Mrs.  Leslie,  accus- 
tomed from  childhood  to  take  a  part  in 
church  music,  might  be  heard  to  rise  in 
grateful  praise,  and  humble  supplication, 
to  the  throne  of  mercy.  Surely  a  day  so 
begun  gives  the  best  hope  that  the  active 
duties,  and  it  may  be,  cares  of  life,  which 
are  tlD  fill  up  the  ensuing  hours,  will  receive 
the  blessing  of  the  most  high !  The 
happiness  of  the  day  will  thus  be  heightened, 
and  the  sorrows  soothed. 

Mrs.  Leslie  stood  for  a  few  minutes 
in  the  court-yard  of  the  factory,  leaning 
on  her  husband's  arm,  while  he  had  a  ready 
word  for  every  one  who  approached,  and 
in  which  her  intelligent  smile  showed 
she  took  a  part.  The  crowd  of  operatives, 
all  now  collecting  in  regular  order,  for 
returning   to    their    work,   looked    on    and 
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bowed  in  respectful  admiration.  They  had 
seen  her  the  previous  evening  in  more 
costly  array,  but  now,  in  a  simple  morning- 
dress,  she  looked  even  more  lovely  still. 
An  old  man  was  heard  to  say : 

"  Well,  I  dunna  noo  haw  it  he's,  but 
you  has  nought  on  foiner  loike  than  our 
Sal  had  on  last  night,  and  yet  oo  stonds 
there  as  grand  looking  as  the  Queen  her- 
sen  could  do.  Eaa,  bless  her!  oo's  a 
bonnie  un  !  I  reckon  the  measter  has  been 
a  lucky  chop  in  finding  the  loikes  of  she." 

"  Well,  my  love,"  said  Mr.  Leslie,  ad- 
dressing his  wife,  "  we  must  be  going  to 
our  breakfast  now,  and,  when  it  is  over, 
we  will  return,  and  you  shall  go  over  the 
factory,  and  begin  to  make  acquaintance 
with  the  good  faces,  which  I  know  so  well, 
and  you  will  soon  also.  There  are  a  few 
sick  in  the  cottages,  whom  Mr.  Priestly 
will  introduce  you  to,  and  I  know  you 
will  make  their  wants,  your  especial 
charge." 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

"  Refreshed  she  rose,  and,  all  enchanted,  gazed 
On  the  rare  beauties  of  the  pleasant  scene." 

MRS.    TIGHE*S   "  PSYCHE.' 


The  breakfast  at  Scansale  Manor  was 
lingered  over  so  long  in  interesting  conversa- 
tion between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie,  on  this, 
their  first  morning  at  home,  that  the  door- 
bell rang,  and  it  was  announced  that  Lady 
Lansmere  was  in  the  drawing-room,  before 
either  had  any  idea  of  the  flight  of  time. 

Lady  Lansmere  was  one  of  the  nearest 
neighbours  to  Scansale  Manor,  and  was  also 
a  previous  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Leslie's,  from 

VOL.    I.  N 
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frequently  meeting  at  her  uncle's  place  near 
Summerfield.  Lady  Lansmere  was  a  re- 
lation of  Lady  Beverley's,  and  thus  she  pro- 
fessed to  feel  herself  a  sort  of  connection  of 
Mrs.  Leslie's. 

It  is  curious  how  far  a  connection,  or  even 
relationship,  can  extend  when  it  is  desirable, 
and  how  soon  it  dies  away,  and  ceases  to 
exist,  when  it  is  not  so. 

Lady  Lansmere  had  been  a  very  hand- 
some woman,  but  did  not  marry  till  late 
in  life.  A  baroness  in  her  own  right,  she 
came  into  possession  of  Lansmere  Court, 
at  her  father's  death,  and  having  previously 
passed  the  age  for  being  troubled  by 
guardians,  she  was  several  years  more  before 
she  deigned  to  share  her  supremacy  at 
home,  with  any  liege-lord  and  master.  Of 
course,  the  heiress  had  no  lack  of  suitors  for 
her  hand,  but  her  heart  appeared  untouched, 
until  at  last  she  yielded  that,  and  her  hand 
with  it,  imto  the  keeping  of  Mr.  Landsdown, 
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the  cadet  of  a  noble  house,  but  without  any 
fortune  of  his  own. 

The  marriage  was  at  least  a  very  peaceable 
one.  The  well-bred  decorum  of  Lansmere 
Court  was  never  known  to  be  marred  by 
a  discordant  word.  If  rumour  whispered, 
that  this  was  because  the  lady  was  always 
the  lady  paramount,  it  is  of  no  moment, 
as  long  as  each  were  satisfied,  and  everything 
went  on  in  the  very  best  order,  and  the  very 
best  taste. 

The  children  were  handsome,  and  healthy 
— the  govemesses,English  and  foreign,  accom- 
plished and  highly  recommended — the  car- 
riages numerous  and  well  appointed — the 
stud  one  of  the  largest  in  the  county — the 
servants  in  excellent  order,  headed  by  an 
exceUent  house-keeper,  and  an  exceUent  house- 
steward.  In  short.  Lady  Lansmere  piqued 
herself  that,  thanks  to  her  own  good  ma- 
nagement, every  thing  was  in  the  best  style, 
and  in  the  best  taste  at  Lansmere  Court. 

N  2 
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Her  ladyship  was  looking  out  of  the 
drawing-room  window  on  the  bright  scene 
which  the  terraced  flower-garden  now  pre- 
sented, in  all  the  bloom  of  summer,  when 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  entered. 

**  Ah,  my  dear  Geraldine,  welcome  to  these 
more  northern  regions.  I  was  sorry  I  could 
not  look  in  upon  your  festivities  last  night, 
but  Mr.  Landsdown  stayed  longer  than  I  ex- 
pected at  the  agricultural  meeting,  and  we 
were  thus  obliged  to  go  straight  home.  I 
am  pleased  to  see  you  looking  so  well.  Your 
aunt  wrote  me  word  you  were  *  the  bonniest 
bride  in  a'  the  countrie  side.'  And  from  Mr. 
Priestly,  I  had  also  full  accounts  of  the  wed- 
ding. He  was  much  gratified  at  being  called 
upon  to  tie  the  happy  knot." 

'  "  Not  more  so  than  I  was  at  his  being  able 
to  come,"  said  Mr.  Leslie,  "  it  was  very  kind 
of  him  to  travel  so  far  for  the  purpose,  and 
just  at  a  time  when  he  was  particularly  en- 
gaged at  home.     When   there  is  so  much 
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discontent  and  ill  feeling,  I  fear,  spreading 
in  the  adjacent  factories,  we  have  additional 
demands  for  attending  unremittingly  to  our 
own.  Genddine  has  only  yet  seen  the  out- 
side of  it,  when  we  were  at  church  this 
morning,  and  I  expect  the  sunshine  of  such 
a  face  as  her's  will  charm  any  dark  thoughts 
away,  should  they  be  brooding  in  the  hearts 
of  my  people." 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Leslie,  I  think  you  need 
never  fear  any  *  strikes,'  as  they  are  called, 
or  anything  disgraceful  among  your  work- 
people. By  this  time,  they  must  know  when 
they  are  well  off." 

"  I  hope  they  do,"  said  Geraldine  with  a 
smile,  "  I  am  sure  I  never  saw  a  more  con- 
tented set  of  faces  than  both  yesterday,  and 
this  morning  at  church.  But  we  must  not 
talk  of  our  own  concerns  in  this  way;  I 
must  thank  you  most  cordially,  dear  Lady 
Lansmere,  for  coming  so  soon  to  see  me.  I  ob- 
served you  were  looking  at  the  garden.     Ts  it 
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not  a  wonderful  display  of  everythiDg  bright 
and  glowing  in  colour  ?  I  had  heard  of  the 
Scansale  Terraces  before,  but  they  far  exceed 
my  expectation.'* 

''Mr.  Leslie  is  fortunate  in  a  first-rate 
gardener/'  replied  Lady  Lansmere,  "  I  rather 
piqued  myself  upon  mine  being  the  best  in 
the  country,  but  I  b^m  to  doubt  if  he  is  so. 
He  never  can  accomplish  the  large  masses  of 
flowers  which  have  so  good  an  effect  here. 
I  rather  doubt  whether  Lansmere  is  an  equally 
favourable  aspect  for  a  garden  as  this  one  is. 
Our  ancestors  did  not  think  of  these  things  so 
much  in  the  choice  of  situation  for  their 
houses,  as  is  done  now.  I  am  afraid,  we 
must  yield  the  palm  to  modem  places." 

Geraldine  adroitly  turned  off  an  impending 
frown,  by  many  questions  about  Lady  Lans- 
mere's  children,  a  theme  which  must  be  grateful 
to  every  mother's  heart,  adding — 

"  I  hope  abo  Mr.  Landsdown  is  quite  well ; 
I  shaU  lose  no   time   in  driving   over   and 
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renewing  my  acquaintance  with  him,  and  your 
two  elder  daughters  who  were  with  you  at  my 
aunt's  last  year.  There  are  several  younger 
ones  besides  for  me  to  be  introduced  to." 

''You  will  find  the  elder  girls  much 
grown,"  replied  her  ladyship.  ''Almost  as 
taU  as  you  are.  Mr.  Landsdown  is  riding 
over  himself  after  luncheon ;  but  I  thought  I 
would  come  early  and  ensure  finding  you  at 
home,  and  disengaged.  You  will  have  a 
motley  crew  of  visitors  soon  pouring  upon 
you,  Geraldine,  I  doubt  not," 

"Nay,  nay,  Lady  Lansmere,"  said  Mr. 
Leslie,  "  you  must  not  decry  our  neighbours 
in  this  way.  They  may  not  have  bouses  in 
London,  or  titled  ancestors,  but  if  you  could 
only  try  their  agreeability,  you  would  find 
many  who  possess  the  true  aristocracy  of 
knowledge  and  refined  minds,  as  well  as  the 
potent  one  of  wealth." 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Leslie,  there  is  the  true  charm. 
I  do  not  mean  with  you,  but  with  the  world 
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at  large.  The  present  generation  is  ready  to 
fall  down  and  worship  the  golden  calf,  where- 
ever  it  is  set  up.  We,  old  landed-proprietors 
must  soon  hide  otir  diminished  heads,"  added 
her  ladyship,  while  a  satirical  smile  passed 
over  her  handsome  features.  "  But  no  argu- 
ment to-day,  my  good  friend,  on  the  subject, 
I  see  your  lips  opening  for  a  refutation  of 
my  words;  Geraldine  and  I  must  talk  to- 
day. £  have  a  thousand  questions  to  ask 
about  Beverley  Lodge  and  Summerfield. 
When  is  Agnes  to  come  out  ?  I  suppose  she 
will  take  your  place  now  at  home." 

"Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Leslie,  "she  has 
arrived  at  the  honour  of  being  *  Miss  Church- 
hill'  and  a  young  lady  *  out,'  at  the  same  time. 
She  is  to  be  very  gay  this  week,  staying  at 
Beverley  Lodge,  with  a  large  party,  and  going 
with  them  to  several  balls  and  parties  in  the 
neighbourhood.  You  know  my  uncle  always 
6Us  his  house  for  any  festive  occasion,  and  is 
the  most  hospitable  man  possible." 
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Perhaps  Lady  Lansmere  rather  winced  at 
these  words,  as  Lansmere  Court  was  not 
famed  for  any  extension  of  civilities  beyond 
what  was  called  their  '  own  set.'  But  she  saw 
Mrs.  Leslie  spoke  in  perfect  innocence  of 
heart,  though  she  fancied  a  suppressed  smile 
did  lurk  on  Mr.  Leslie's  handsome  mouth. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  were  again  left 
alone,  there  were  many  plans  to  form  and  many 
household  details  to  enter  into,  besides  the 
interesting  sight  of  going  over  the  factory  and 
admiring  the  wonderful  perfection  to  which 
our  manufacturing  machinery  is  now  brought, 
and  the  perfect  regularity  and  order  which 
reign  in  an  establishment  like  that  of  Mr. 
Leslie;  where  time,  science,  anxious  fore- 
thought, and  abundant  wealth,  have  all  aided 
the  task,  and  made  the  Scansale  Factory  the 
model  of  right  management  for  all  in  the 
neighbourhood. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

"  A  blithesome  blink  from  her  bonnie  blue  eie 
Made  a'  the  hearts  beat  joyfully." 

SCOTCH  BALLAD. 


While  Geraldine  was  enjoying  the  first 
months  of  her  married  life  at  Scansale  Manor, 
in  that  happy  routine  of  duties  and  pleasures, 
which  makes  the  time  pass  so  swiftly ;  her 
sister  Agnes  was  also  entering  into  a  new 
state  of  existence. 

When  the  girl  first  grows  into  the  woman, 
the  change  is  as  great  as  when  the  daughter 
leaves  her  childhood's  home  to  enter  upon  the 
responsibilities  of  her  own.     Agnes  was  in 
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many  things  different  to  when  we  saw  her  at 
Hampton  House,  the  gayest  of  the  gay ;  and 
later  still,  when  she  stood  an  April-faced 
bride's-maid  at  her  sister's  wedding,  a  smile  in 
one  eye,  a  tear  in  the  other. 

The  current  of  her  young  thoughts  are 
taking  an  altered  diannel,  but  the  expression 
of  her  sunny  smile  is  bright  and  unclouded 
as  ever.  See  her  light  step  as  she  springs 
from  the  carriage  on  reaching  Summerfield 
vicarage,  after  the  gay  week  she  has  been 
spending  at  Beverley  Lodge,  and  it  will 
not  be  asked  if  to  her  the  change  is  a 
sad  one. 

"  Well,  my  little  girl,  I  need  not  ask  if 
you  have  enjoyed  yourself,"  said  the  kind 
father,  as  he  welcomed  Agnes  home,  "  come, 
sit  down  and  give  your  mother  and  me  an 
account  of  all  your  adventures.  There  is 
Lily,  too,  straining  her  ears  to  listen  to  how 
our  little  Agnes  has  got  on  in  her  new  dig- 
nity of  becoming  Miss  Churchill." 
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**  Oh  I  papa,  nothbg  could  be  more 
delightful  than  the  military  ball.  I  never 
enjoyed  anything  so  much.  You  know 
Colonel  Dudley  is  the  colonel  of  the  regiment 
who  gave  the  ball>  and,  as  he  is  a  great  friend 
of  my  uncle's,  and  was  staying  at  Beverley 
Lodge,  he  opened  the.  ball  with  me,  as  I  was 
the  only  debutante :  he  said  that  was  quite 
reason  enough  for  doing  so,  though  Lady 
Lucy  Shelly  was  there." 

"  I  have  heard  my  brother  mention  Colonel 
Dudley  in  high  terms,"  remarked  Mr. 
Churchill,  "  and  express  much  pleasure  that 
his  regiment  was  coming  into  our  neigh- 
bourhood. I  believe  they  are  expected  to  be 
quartered  here  for  a  twelvemonth  at  least,  so 
I  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  make  the 
Colonel's  acquaintance,  and  I  will  not  fail  to 
call  on  him  the  next  time  I  drive  over  to 
Colnford." 

"  Colonel  Dudley  is  very  fond  of  fishing," 
said  Agnes,  "  and  my  uncle  told  him  that  if 
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he  came  to  our  river  he  was  sure  you  would 
show  him  the  best  places  for  good  sport, 
though  you  seldom  indulged  now  in  the 
amusement  yourself." 

"Yes,  that  I  will  with  right  good  wiU," 
said  Mr.  Churchill,  "  and,  as  a  friend  of  my 
brother's,  of  course  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
see  him  any  day,  if  he  should  chance  to  be 
this  way  before  I  go  to  Colnford." 

"The  regiment  appear  to  be  determined 
to  begin  their  acquaintance  in  the  neighbour- 
hood in  a  popular  manner,  by  giving  a  ball 
so  soon ;  I  wonder  they  did  not  wait 
till  they  knew  more  people,"  said  Mrs. 
Churchill. 

"  Colonel  Dudley  was  told  this  by  my 
uncle,"  answered  Agnes,  "  but  he  said  he 
liked  to  be  speedy  in  his  movements,  and 
take  the  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  a  fortress, 
by  a  coup-de-main.  That  it  was  of  no  use 
knowing  people  just  as  the  regiment  were 
leaving  them.     My   aunt  quite  agreed  with 
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him,  and,  as  several  of  the  other  oflGloers  have 
friends  and  some  relations  at  the  great  houses 
romid-about,  'everybody'  was  at  the  ball, 
and  it  was  called  a  most  successful  afiair/' 

'^  Now,  Agnes,  do  tell  me  who  you  danced 
with  at  the  ball,''  asked  the  litde  Ldly,  '*  I 
want  to  know  all.  your  partners,  and  which 
of  them  you  liked  best" 

"  I  told  you  I  opened  the  ball  with  Cdond 
Dudley,  and  then  my  unde  said  he  would 
have  a  quadrille  with  me  himself,  as  it  was  my 
'  coming  out '  ball,  and  then  the  next  was  a 
waltz,  and,  before  we  left  Beverley,  I  promised 
Colonel  Dudley  the  first  waltz  should  be  with 
him.  He  dances  charmingly,  Lily,  you  can- 
not think  how  he  actually  seems  to  fly  round 
the  room,  and  my  feet  scarcely  touch  the 
ground." 

'*  Well,  Agnes,  and  then  the  next  dance  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  forget.  No,  I  did  not  dance  that 
till  just  the  last.  I  was  sitting  in  the  refresh- 
ment-room, on  such  a  comfortable  sofa  with 
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Colonel  Dudley,  that  we  did  not  go  back  to 
my  aunt  till  it  was  almost  over ;  and  then, 
as  it  was  a  gallop,  I  could  not  resist  one 
turn  with  Colonel  Dudley  before  it  was 
ended." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Mrs.  Churchill,  laugh- 
ing, "  I  think  you  must  not  catechize  Agnes 
any  further.  We  have  got  to  three  dances 
already  with  Colonel  Dudley,  so  I  will  hear 
no  more,  for  fear  I  should  have  to  scold,  and 
preach  a  long,  and  I  dare  say  very  tedious 
sermon  on  the  text  of  never  dancing  too 
often  with  the  same  person." 

"  Ah,  mamma,"  said  Agnes,  "  Geraldine 
always  declared  you  were  the  best  chaperone 
in  the  world,  and  never  watched  and  fidgetted 
about  her." 

"  Perhaps  that  might  be  because  I  was 
always  sure  she  was  dancing  with  unex- 
ceptionable partners.  Geraldine  never  failed 
having  the  best  *  parties  '  in  the  room 
waiting  to  dance  with  her.     It  has  always 
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been  a  marvel  to  me,  how  that  girl  escaped 
being  vain." 

"  Because,  my  dear,  she  has  some  of  her 
mother's  good  sense,''  said  Mr.  Churchill,  look- 
ing at  his  wife  with  one  of  his  kindly  smiles, 
'*  as  well  as  some  of  her  mother's  beauty." 

"Dear  sissy,  how  very  happy  she  does 
seem  to  be !"  exclaimed  Agnes,  perhaps  not 
sorry  to  escape  from  some  of  Lily's  cross- 
questioning  on  the  subject  of  her  ball  part- 
ners, ''  I  think  the  neighbourhood  round 
Scansale  Manor  must  be  a  very  agreeable 
one,  in  spite  of  its  possessing  a  Miss  Smith. 
I  was  sure,  though,  she  would  turn  out  to  be 
a  nobody  there,  in  spite  of  all  her  rhodo- 
montadc  stories  of  her  father's  *  dear  friend 
Leslie.'  It  seems,  by  Geraldine's  account, 
that  they  are  mere  common  acquaintance, 
and  that  it  is  only  bj  *  booing,'  and  servility, 
that  he  is  at  all  received  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  then  by  no  means  on  a  footing  of 
equality." 
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"  I  hope  Geraldine  may  never  find  any 
mischief  accrue  from  such  acquaintance;  \ 
have  lived  long  enough  in  the  world,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Churchill,  "  to  fear  the  hidden 
sting  of  an  apparently  insignificant  inuendo 
from  a  soi-disant  friend,  more  than  the  open 
attack  of  an  avowed  enemy.  The  one  can  be 
answered  and  refuted,  the  other  wounds  in 
the  dark." 

"  But,  papa,  I  do  not  see  how  these  Smiths, 
or  any  one  else,  can  dislike  Geraldine.  Besides, 
you  have  always  said,  she  has  more  tact  for 
her  age  than  any  one  you  know." 

"  And  I  believe  it  is  on  that  tact,  which  I 
rely  more  for  her  escaping  enemies,  than  on 
either  her  amiability,  or  her  beauty.  Now 
you,  my  little  Agnes,  have  none  of  this  useful 
quality,  and  when  you  go  to  Scansale  Manor, 
I  shall  be  rather  surprised,  if,  from  all  I  have 
beard  of  Miss  Smith,  she  does  not  become 
your  enemy,  and  endeavour  to  circulate  re- 
ports by  no  means  advantageous  to  a  girl 
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just  coming  out  into  the  world,  and  which 
may  be  believed  by  those  who  do  not  know 
her.  The  world  is  generally  but  too  ready 
to  listen  to  every  fresh  bit  of  scandal  and 
idle  gossip  which  may  be  whispered  about" 

**  But  what  scandal  could  ever  be  talked 
of  Agnes  ?"  said  Lily,  indignantly.  '^  I  am 
sure  she  would  never  do  anything  wrong." 

'*  No,  my  dear,  I  do  not  think  she  would  ; 
but,  when  you  are  a  little  older,  you  will  too 
certainly  learn,  that  facts  are  by  no  means 
necessary  to  build  scandal  upon,  and  even  &cts 
may  be  perverted.  I  will  try  and  give  you 
as  an  instance  and  illustration  of  what  I  say, 
a  '  good-natured'  version  of  the  military  ball 
we  have  just  been  talking  about.  Fancy  a 
Miss  Smith  thus  describing  it." 

"  It  was  a  very  brilliant  affair,  and  the  officers 
of  the  —  regiment  spared  no  expense  to  make 
it  go  off  well.  Dear  Mr.  Somebody  said  he 
wished  they  had  given  the  money  it  cost  to  the 
infirmary,  the  funds  of  which  are  very  low 
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just  now.  But  officers  are  always  worldly- 
minded  men,  and  never  think  of  anything 
except  their  own  amusement.  I  hope  poor 
little  Miss  Churchill  may  not  find  this  to  her 
cost.  She  came  with  the  Beverley  party,  and 
so  was  sure  of  plenty  of  partners.  I  saw  her 
dance  three  times  at  the  very  b^inning  of 
the  evening  with  Colonel  Dudley,  and  I  do 
not  know  how  often  afterwards.  Indeed,  it 
was  a  dreadful  flirtation,  and  though  I  did 
hear  he  was  a  friend  of  her  unde,  Lord 
Beverley,  and  thus  she  knew  him  very  well, 
I  do  not  believe  that  had  anything  to  do  with 
it.  I  can  detect  a  flirt  at  once,  and  this  little 
Agnes  Churchill  has  a  dreadful  trick  of 
smiling,  and  her  eyes  sparkle  in  a  way  which 
makes  her  quite  conspicuous." 

"  Oh,  hush,  hush,  papa !"  said  Lily,  laugh- 
ing. "  I  will  not  hear  another  word  of  such 
horrible  perversions  of  the  truth.  Now, 
mamma,  you  don't  believe  in  such  ill-nature, 
do  you  ?" 
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''  I  am  afraid  I  do,  Lily,  and  so  will  you, 
my  child,  some  twenty  years  hence,  I  dare  say.*' 

"  I  think,  papa,  you  have  given  a  very 
good  caricature,  and  I  fear,  not  much  ex- 
aggerated of  what  might  be  said  of  the  ball, 
by  some  very  sol^isant^  'good-natured 
people,'  but  you  are  not  quite  au  fait  at 
Miss  Smith's  style  of  inuendo.  It  is  only 
her  '  dear  friends'  that  she  especially  attacks. 
I  will  try  and  edify  Lily  with  what  would  be 
nearer  her  version  of  the  story.  Now,  Lily, 
listen  to  a  true  and  exact  account  of  this 
ball,  as  it  would  flow  from  either  Miss  Smith's 
tongue  or  pen — for  she  has  the  pen  of  a 
ready  writer,  as  well  as  the  tongue  of  a  ready 
talker. 

"  It  was  such  a  charming  ball  which 
Colonel  Dudley,  and  the  other  officers  of  the 
— th  regiment,  gave  last  night  at  Colnbrook. 
I  am  very  intimately  acquainted  with  a  great 
many  of  them.  Major  Dashwood  came  to 
me    when  it  was  first  projected,  and  said: 
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'  Now,  my  dear  Milly,  you  must  assist  us 
with  all  your  good  taste.'  And  I  believe  I 
did  throw  out  some  very  useful  hints.  You 
know  1  had  been  used  to  all  that  sort  of 
thing  in  India  with  papa,  for  though  I  was 
very  young  when  we  came  home^  girls  go 
out  much  earlier  there  than  in  England. 
There  was  one  breach  of  etiquette  which 
rather  shocked  me,  and  I  wish  Colonel 
Dudley  had  consulted  me  about  it  first.  He 
really  opened  the  ball  with  dear  little  Agnes 
Churchill !  Now,  as  she  is  my  most  par- 
ticular friend,  of  course  this  was  very  pleasant 
to  me,  but  nevertheless,  not  at  all  the  right 
thing,  as  Lady  Lucy  Shelly  was  there.  But 
she  is  a  sweet  amiable  girl,  and,  as  we  were 
sitting  talking  together,  very  confidentially  in 
a  quiet  comer  of  the  room,  she  assured  me 
she  was  quite  pleased  it  was  so,  as  giving 
some  Mat  to  Agnes  Churchill's  debute  which 
might  be  of  use  to  her,  and  which,  of  course, 
she  did  not  require.     I  am  afraid,  though,  it 
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has  turned  the  little  girl's  head,  for  1  never 
saw  anything  like  the  wildness  of  her  spirits, 
and  she  was  flirting  all  the  night,  not  only 
with  Colonel  Dudley,  but  with  every  one  she 
danced  with.     She  is  a  dear  sweet  child,  but 
sadly  too  young  to  come  out,  and  I  am  afraid 
she  will  get  into  some  scrape  with  her  flighty 
manners,   and  her  natural   tendency  to  co- 
quetry.    She  had  the  latent  germ  of  it  in 
her  at  Hampton  House,  and  my  advice  was 
often  necessary  to  her  there.     As  I  loved  her 
so  much,  1  really  took  great  pains  to  eradicate 
this  fault.     1  told  Major  Dashwood  at  the 
ball  what  a  favourite  she  always  was  of  mine, 
and,  though  not  very  clever,  as  I  always  had 
to  help  her  out  in  any  difficulty  in  her  lessons, 
still  she  was  a  dear   little  creature,  and  in 
spite  of  her  flirting  manner,  not  so  insincere 
as  she  might  appear.     There,  Lily,  what  do 
you   think   of   a   *  friendly'  description   like 
that  r 

"  Think  ?  why   1  do  not  think  there  can 
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be  anybody  so  ill-natured  as  to  write  or  talk 
in  that  way.  If  there  are  such  girls  as 
you  describe  Miss  Smith  to  be,  at  school,  I 
hope  papa  and  mamma  will  never  send  me 
away  from  dear  Summerfield,  and  in  spite  of 
Miss  Smith  pretending  to  say  she  helped  you 
with  your  lessons  at  Hampton  House,  I  don't 
believe  she  ever  did,  for  I  am  sure  you  teach 
me  my  Grerman  and  Italian,  as  well  as  any 
master  could  do.  And  then  nobody,  except 
Genddine,  sings  as  well  as  you  do.  I 
declare  I  heard  your  voice  in  the  church, 
the  Sunday  before  you  went  to  Beverley,  just 
in  the  way  Geraldine's  used  to  sound  so 
sweetly.  And  the  old  sexton  said  you  would 
soon  come  up  to  her,  he  could  see.  And 
then  your  drawing,  Agnes.  I  don't  suppose 
Miss  Smith  pretends  she  helped  you  there. 
At  all  events,  she  had  no  hand  in  that  beau- 
tiful view  which  you  finished  last  week,  and 
which  my  aunt  would  take  away  with  her  to 
have  framed,  and  which  she  means  to  put  in 
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her  own  boudoir,  where  nothing  but  beautiful 
things  are  placed.  I  wonder  what  Miss  Smith 
would  say  to  that?" 

"That's  right,  Lily,"  said  Mr.  ChurchiU. 
fondly  smoothing  his  little  ^I's  dishevelled 
ringlets,  as  she  shook  them  in  her  eager  and 
animated  gestures,  "  that's  right,  always  stand 
up  for  your  sisters.  I  did  not  know  Agnes 
had  been  such  a  keen  observer  of  the  ridicu- 
lous and  the  dangerous  too,  which  such 
speeches  as  those  of  Miss  Smith  may  be. 
As  you  grow  a  little  older,  my  child,  and  see 
more  of  other  people,  you  will  discover  that 
all  the  world  are  not  so  good  and  amiable  as 
your  mother  and  sisters." 

"Or  as  my  dear  papa  either,"  exclaimed 
the  little  girl,  as  she  jumped  towards  Mr. 
Churchill,  and  clasped  her  arms  round  his 
neck. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

"  Ah  !  what  female  heart  can  withstand  a  red  coat  P  I 
think  this  should  he  a  part  of  female  education ;  it  is 
much  neglected;  as  you  have  the  rocking-horse  to 
accustom  them  to  ride«  I  would  have  military  dolls  in 
the  nursery,  to  harden  their  hearts  against  officers  and 
red-coats."  sydnet  smith. 


The  summer  was  wearing  on,  and  many 
had  been  the  pleasant  days  spent  at  Summer- 
field  and  its  environs,  by  the  family  at  the 
Vicarage,  and  Colonel  Dudley.  He  called  on 
Mr.  Churchill,  the  day  after  the  conversation 
detailed  in  the  last  chapter,  and  soon  became 
quite  rami  de  la  maison. 

VOL.   I.  o 
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There  was  something  in  his  conversation  to 
suit  all  tastes.      His  accomplishments  were 
equally  diversified.    He  could  take  a  niasterly 
sketch  with  Agnes,  when  a  picturesque  old 
tree,  or  a  pretty  turn  in  the  winding  river 
offered  a  temptation  for  his  pencil.    He  could 
sing  an  excellent  second  in  her  songs,  and 
enter,  as  it  were,  heart  and  soul  into  her  love 
of  music.   The  Italian  poets  were  well  under- 
stood by  him,  and  a  difficult  passage  in  Dante 
was  often  brought  by  Agnes  for  his  assistance 
in  the  translation.      He  possessed  also  the 
rare  gift  of  reading  English  well,  and  many  a 
summer  day  was  the  fishing-rod  laid  down, 
and,  seated  on  a  shady  bank,  Mrs.  Churchill 
and  Agnes  would  listen  to  his  fine-toned  and 
well-modulated  voice,  while  he  read  Byron 
Tennyson,  or  some  of  the  American  poets  of 
the  day,  and  the  younger  Lily  of  the  family 
would  weave  wild  flowers  into  garlands,  or  be 
herself  arrested   into   listening,   when   some 
strikingly  harmonious  passage  caught  her  ear. 
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There  are  few  men  who  have  the  tact  of 
winning  the  innocent  love  of  a  girl  of  Lily's 
age.  They  are  too  apt,  perhaps,  to  appear  to 
condescend  to  be  agreeable,  and  this,  even  a 
child,  soon  discovers.  In  the  constant  wish 
of  being  agreeable  to  Agnes,  Colonel  Dudley 
never  neglected  her  younger  sister,  and  thus 
won  her  over  as  a  staunch  ally  to  his  cause. 

Colonel  Dudley  soon  became  the  hero  of 
the  young  Lily's  imagination,  and  she  received 
from  him  a  veritable  hero-worship.  Unblessed 
with  a  brother  in  their  own  family  circle,  she 
soon  dung  to  him  with  the  pure  and  gentle 
love  of  a  younger  sister,  and,  in  his  absence, 
his  praises  were  the  unceasing  theme  of  her 
conversation. 

Agnes  had  been  brought  up  with  too  much 
attention  to  good  sense,  which  is  so  frequently 
sacrificed  to  superficial  accomplishments,  in 
the  education  of  young  ladies,  to  have  any  of 
that  silly  admiration  of  a  ''  red  coat,"  which 
the  witty  Sidney  Smith   deprecates   in  the 

o  2 
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motto  to  this  chapter.  Still,  she  saw  much 
of  it  around  her.  Few  of  her  acquaintance 
but  were  in  raptures  about  the  handsome 
Colonel  Dudley,  and  many  an  envious  glance 
was  cast  at  the  fortunate  Agnes,  who  monopo- 
lized his  attention. 

Perhaps  the  manner  which  gave  the  ap- 
pearance of  exclusive  attention,  was  one  of 
Colonel  Dudley's  most  dangerous  charms.  If 
he  wished  to  shew  admiration,  it  did  not  ap- 
pear the  passing  attraction  of  the  hour,  but 
the  fixed  and  predominant  feeling  of  his  mind. 

Alone,  or  in  a  room  full  of  company,  the 
manner  was  the  same,  and  implied  or  seemed 
to  imply, 

"  Earth  held  no  other  like  to  her. 
Or  if  it  did,  in  vain  for  him." 

It  is  impossible  to  suppose,  that  attention 
such  as  this  could  fall  unheeded  or  uncared  for 
by  a  young  and  unengaged  heart.  And  if 
that  of  Agnes  Churchill  did  not  yield  to  the 
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fascinating  charm  which  was  cast  around  her, 
she  had  her  own  good  sense  and  good  educa- 
tion to  thank  for  it,  not  any  lack  of  endeavour 
or  failure  of  purpose,  in  the  unwearied  atten- 
tions she  received  from  Colonel  Dudley,  which 
only  appeared  to  stop  at  the  one  simply- 
avowed  sentence,  "  I  love  you,"  though  that 
love  appeared  to  be  implied  by  a  thousand 


It  was  a  brilliant  autumn  morning,  when 
Lily  reminded  her  sister,  it  really  would  be 
too  late  in  the  year  for  sketching  the  beautiful 
old  oak  she  had  so  long  promised  to  make 
her  a  drawing  of,  if  they  did  not  set  off  and 
do  it  without  further  delay. 

"  You  know,  Agnes,  I  am  so  fond  of  that 
dear  old  tree,"  said  Lily,  in  a  pleading  voice. 
"  Do  you  not  remember  how  often  we  have 
sat  under  its  branches  watching  along  the 
Cambridge  road  for  the  first  sight  of  George 
Fortescue,  when  he  used  so  frequently  to  drive 
over  for  the  day  while  he  was  there  ?    I  wish 
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he  could  come  to  see  us  sometimes  now. 
Why  does  he  not  come  ?" 

"  He  18  in  London,  my  dear/'  replied  Mrs. 
Churchill,  ''and  too  deeply  engrossed  with 
his  studies,  and  occupation  at  the  bar,  to  spare 
time  for  us,  as  he  used  to  do,  before  he  entered 
upon  the  various  occupations  with  which  he  is 
now  surrounded,  and  which  he  must  attend  to, 
exclusive  of  pleasure  and  amusement,  if  he 
wishes  to  rise  to  eminence  in  his  profession." 

"  And  he  is  rapidly  rising,  and  steadily  ad- 
vancing on  the  road  of  fame,"  remarked  Mr. 
Churchill ;  "  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  we 
shall  soon  hear  of  George  Fortescue  as  one  of 
the  most  leading  lawyers  of  the  day.  He  has 
the  mind  to  accomplish,  and  the  determination 
to  follow  out,  the  path  he  has  chalked  out  for 
himself  Some  *  seek  honour  at  the  cannon's 
mouth,'  George  has  chosen  to  seek  it  in  the 
forum  and  the  senate,  and  we  shall  see  him 
with  a  judge's  wig  some  day.  Lily,  what  shall 
you  think  of  that?" 
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"  Think  of  that  papa  ?  why  that  he  makes 
a  fright  of  himself,  to  be  sure.  I  hate  those 
great  ugly  wigs.  When  you  took  me  into 
the  assize-court  at  Elmford  to  see  George  in  his 
barrister's  dress,  I  was  vexed  to  see  how  nearly 
ugly  it  made  even  him  look." 

"No,  no,*'  said  Agnes,  laughing,  "I 
declare,  Lily,  it  is  impossible  for  George  to 
make  a  fright  of  himself,  as  you  call  it.  I 
think  he  is  almost  the  handsomest  man  I 
know." 

"  Almost — ah !  Agnes,  I  know  who  you 
are  thinking  of  now,"  said  the  merry  child, 
with  a  cunning  look  at  her  sister.  "  Colonel 
Dudley  is  very  handsome,  and  quite  a  hero  in 
appearance,  and  I  am  very  fond  of  him,  yet — " 

"  But,  you  forget,  Lily,  your  haste  to  be 
off  to  the  old  oak-tree,"  interrupted  Agnes ; 
"  put  on  your  hat,  and  let  us  be  gone,  or  the 
finest  part  of  the  day  will  be  over,  and  I 
shall  lose  the  best  light  and  shade  for  my 
drawing." 


Lin  111    Ail    oimit    yjL    mv,    vciicitiun     kikk,    >>iin_i 

the  pride  of  the  county  in  whieh  it  grew 
brought  many  an  artist  to  sketch  its  spree 
branches. 

This,  and  the  spire  of  Summerfield  CI 
gave  a  quiet  celebrity,  if  such  an  app 
contradiction  of  terms  may  be  used,  tc 
retired  spot  in  which  they  were  placed. 

Mr.  Churchill  often  remarked,  with  f 
of  paternal  pride  in  his  parish,  that  o 
boasted  their  battle-fields  and  Roman  enc 
ments,  their  scenes  of  carnage,  and  of  I 
but  Summerfield  had  none  of  these.  I 
nothing  to  be  remarkable  for,  but  the  v 
able  church  which  for  so   many  ages 
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to  sketch  the  Summerfield  oak,  it  may  be  a 
question  if  his  pencil  would  not  have  chosen 
another  subject,  and  preferred  animate  to 
inanimate  nature. 

Agnes  Churchill  was  leaning  on  the  gate 
which  separated  the  field  in  which  the  old 
tree  grew  from  the  road,  while  her  tiny 
and  ungloved  hands  were  arranging  her 
drawing-materials.  Lily  was  already  unda* 
the  shadow  of  its  wide  branches,  standing 
sportivdy  with  her  arms  clasped  round  the 
neck  of  their  noble  dog,  and  exclaiming  in  her 
musical  voice,  that  now  was  the  time  to 
begin  the  drawing ;  she  was  sure  darling  Nero 
was  looking  beautiful,  and  must  be  sketched 
as  well  as  the  tree. 

At  this  moment,  the  sagacious  animal 
pricked  up  his  ears,  as  if  listening  to  a  distant 
sound,  and  being  the  constant  walking-com- 
panion of  his  young  mistresses,  he  seemed 
always  to  consider  himself  their  especial 
guardian. 


a  bi'cominLT  attitude  for  his  pictun',  and  i 
Agues  to  begin,  the  indulged  favourite 
from  her  encircling  arms,  and,  with  a 
agility  his  great  size  was  capable  of,  t 
back  to  the  gate  by  which  Agnes  stooc 
pushing  through  a  gap  at  its  side,  as  he 
condescended  to  the  exertion  of  jumpii 
stood  looking  up  the  road,  in  a  di£ 
direction  from  Summerfield,  as  if  he  ex[ 
some  one,  or  something,  to  appear. 

"  My  fine  fellow,  what  is  it  ?"  said  A 
as  she  caressingly  patted  his  broad  sag! 
brow,  "  I  see  nothing,  what  is  it?" 

But  Nero  kept  his  listening  attitude 
an  expressive  look,  turned  up  to  the  e; 
the  enquirer,  seemed  to  tell  her  as  w 
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mouth  opened  with  one  of  his  suppressed 
notes  of  pleasure,  and  the  eager  quiver  of 
his  lips  told,  some  one  he  loved  was  ap- 
proaching. 

Not  till  then  could  Agnes  discover  what 
called  forth  his  eagerness,  and  gradually  the 
sound  of  wheels  became  distinct  to  her  ear, 
also.  Another  minute,  a  turn  in  the  road 
discovered  Colonel  Dudley's  dog-cart  coming 
rapidly  towards  them,  and  the  next  saw  him 
lightly  spring  out  of  it,  and  telling  his  servant 
to  drive  on  to  Summerficld,  he  was  left  alone 
at  the  gate  with  Agnes,  and  Nero,  before  Lily 
had  time,  with  even  her  bounding  step,  to  join 
them. 

The  little  hand  was  detained  long  in  one  of 
Colonel  Dudley's,  while  the  other  rested  on 
the  faithful  dog.  "  This  is  fortunate  for  me 
indeed  finding  you  here.  I  see  you  five 
minutes  sooner.  I  have  been  called  to 
Colnford,  on  some  regimental  business,  and 
could   not   resist    coming   round   this   way, 
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dtbough  I  mast  be  in  bairacks  again  this 
afternoon." 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the 
words,  but  the  tone,  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  spoken,  the  tender  g^ce, 
and  the  prolonged  pressure  of  the  hand 
seemed  to  express  much  more. 

Agnes  ^deavoured  to  turn  off  the  pleased 
Uush  which  would,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of 
herself,  tinge  her  cheek,  by  calling  Colonel 
Dudley's  attention  to  Nero,  and  saying  how 
curious  was  the  instinct  which  had  made 
the  dog  conscious  of  his  approach,  before  she 
was  aware  of  the  least  sound  being  heard. 
"  But,  Nero  has  always  been  strangely  fond 
of  you,  Colonel  Dudley,  from  the  first  day 
he  saw  you.  I  never  before  knew  him  make 
such  friends  mth  a  stranger.  But,  I  believe 
dogs  know  intuitively,  as  it  were,  who  like 
them." 

'^  And  is  this  peculiar  to  dogs  ?"  said  Colo- 
nel Dudley,  in  his  gentlest  tones.     *'  Is  a  dog 
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in  this  superior  to  man?  Do  we  not  all 
quickly  know,  quickly  feel  you  love  us,  and 
who  are  merely  a  passing  acquaintance  of  an 
hour  ?  Surely,  you  must  know  the  truth  of 
this/' 

And  again  the  tellrtale  blush  on  the  cheek 
of  Agnes,  told  that  the  words,  and  the  ac- 
companying look  were  but  too  well  under- 
stood, and  applied  as  they  were  intended. 

Perhaps,  it  was  a  welcome  interruption  to 
each,  when  Lily  reached  them,  exclaiming ; 

"  Well,  thisfe  funny  Colonel  Dudley  meet- 
ing  you  here,  and  that  dear  old  Nero  heard 
you  long  before  either  of  us  did.  I  could 
not  think  what  made  him  rush  away  from 
me  in  that  frantic  manner,  and  now  I  declare 
I  am  quite  jealous  lest  he  should  like  you 
the  best.  But  you  won't  do  that,  will  you, 
dear  old  thing?"  and  she  kissed  the 
favourite  dog's  beautiful  head  of  "  buff 
satin,''  as  she  often  called  it,  as  he  stood  in 
his  great  height,  nearly  level  with  her  rosy  lips. 

"  Ah,  Lilly,  I  shall  be  jealous  now,"  said 
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Colonel  Dudley,  and  the  affectionate  child 
sprang  to  his  extended  hand,  saying, 

''  You  need  not  be  afraid.  Colonel  Dudley, 
that  I  do  not  like  you  too,  only  you  know 
Nero  is  the  oldest  favourite  of  the  two." 

"  Well,  as  you  allow  I  am  a  fevourite  also, 
I  will  not  quarrel  with  you  this  time,'*  re- 
joined Colonel  Dudley,  ''and  see  I  have 
brought  you  the  book  you  were  wishing 
for,"  drawing  a  paper  parcel  from  his  pocket. 

"  Oh  !  how  charming,  how  good  of  you," 
said  Lily,  "  now  I  will  sit  down  quite  still 
with  Nero,  to  read  this,  and  you  and  Agnes 
shall  draw." 

Whether  there  was  more  talking,  or 
drawing  done  that  morning,  I  will  not  say. 

END   OF   VOL,    I. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"And  after  him  came  next  the  chill  December ; 
Yet  he,  through  merry  feasting  which  he  made. 
And  great  bonfires,  did  not  the  cold  remember ; 
His  Saviour's  birth  his  mind  so  much  did  glad." 

spencee's  "fabbib  queene." 

Christmas  was  now  coining  on,  and 
found  the  dramatis  persona  of  my  tale 
employed  very  differently,  and  feeling  very 
differently. 

Mr.  Lascelles  and  Lady  Julia  had,  after 
various  pros  and  cons,  decided  upon  pur- 
chasing an  estate  offered  for  sale  in  one  of 
the    Midland    counties,   and    which    offered 
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advantages  to  suit  the  taste  of  both..  One 
▼ery  decided  one  to  Mr.  LasoeQes  was^  the 
being  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  convent,  of  which  the 
Superior  was  an  English  lady,  of  noUe  birth, 
and  unexceptionable  character. 

Mr.  Lascelles  frequently  felt  some  qualms 
of  conscience  at  having  married  one,  whom 
his  creed  denominated  as  a  heretic;  and, 
though  retaining  the  right  of  bringing  up 
his  children  in  his  own  faith,  still,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  it  must  naturally 
be  with  more  laxness  of  discipline,  than  if 
their  mother  had  held  the  same  religious 
opinions. 

Thus  it  was  a  great  point  with  him  to 
gain  for  Maude  some  companionship  among 
her  own  communion,  and  a  regular  attendance 
on  the  ordinances  of  their  church.  The  estate 
of  which  he  now  foimd  himself  the  master, 
also  possessed  advantages  in  the  eyes  of  Lady 
Julia. 
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The  mansion  itself  was  large  and  com- 
modious, the  situation  highly  picturesque, 
and  the  neighbourhood  good,  all  of  them 
necessary  things  to  Lady  Julia's  ideas  of  a 
residence  in  the  country.  The  late  possessor 
had,  like  many  others,  altered  and  enlarged 
his  house  in  a  manner  so  thoughtlessly  un- 
mindful of  expense,  that  when  complete,  and 
he  had  the  pride  of  looking  upon  it  as  the  most 
unique  gem  in  the  coimty,  he  found  he  had 
expended  so  much  on  the  erection  and  furni- 
ture, that  it  was  impossible  he  could  live  in 
it  vrithout  many  years  of  retrenchment  and 
expatriation — to  avoid  which,  in  the  first 
disgust  of  the  moment,  he  determined  upon 
a  sale,  and  not  to  retain  it  as  a  constant 
thorn  in  his  side. 

The  estate  of  Abbey  Court  was,  in  all 
ways,  so  desirable  an  one,  that  many  pur- 
chasers appeared  in  the  field ;  but  the  sup- 
posed, inexhaustible  Indian  wealth  of  Mr. 
Lascelles  at  once  caused  the  others  to  retire, 
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and  attempt  .no  competition.  The  park  was 
one  of  uncommon  beauty,  owing  more  to 
nature  than  to  art.  It  was  richly  studded 
with  venerable  trees,  and  possessed  a  constant 
undulation  of  surface,  so  that  the  eye  every- 
where found  some  new  beauty  to  admire. 

From  a  broad  terrace-walk,  at  the  south 
of  a  castellated  front,  a  rich  champagne  country 
was  stretched  beneath,  and  immediately  be- 
low the  ruins  of  a  picturesque  old  abbey, 
overgrown  with  ivy,  peered  amid  the  thick 
foliage  of  the  surrounding  trees. 

A  little  to  the  right,  and  about  a  mile 
further  on,  might  be  distinguished  the 
antique  tower  of  Swindon  Church,  adjoining 
the  park  of  Lord  Swindon,  which  was  now 
inhabited  by  the  present  possessor,  and  his 
dowager  mother.  These  were  the  nearest 
neighbours  to  Abbey  Court,  and  each  had 
particular  ends  in  view  in  promoting  a  fre- 
quent intercourse,  which  was  already  ap- 
proaching to  intimacy. 
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Lord  Swindon  was  descended  from  an  old 
Roman  Catholic  family,  and  his  large  patri- 
monial estates,  in  several  counties,  had  been 
looked  upon  with  longing  eyes  by  many  a 
mother,  anxious  for  her  daughter's  establish- 
ment in  life.  But,  as  yet,  his  heart  had  re- 
mained impervious  to  the  attacks  made  upon 
it,  and  his  lady-mother  was  tiring  of  the 
constant  watch  she  was  obliged  to  take  of 
his  conduct,  and  anxious  to  delegate  her 
authority  into  younger  hands. 

This  seems  rather  an  unusual  manner  to 
speak  of  the  nuptial  vow,  "to  honour  and 
obey,"  on  the  part  of  the  wife.  But  there 
are  many  strange  anomalies  in  real  life,  could 
we  always  look  behind  the  scenes. 

We  will  speak  in  as  tender  and  gentle 
terms  as  we  can  of  the  rich  Lord  Swindon, 
but,  if  he  had  been  a  pauper,  he  had  probably 
long  ere  this,  been  placed  either  among  the 
imbeciles  in  the  parish  workhouse,  or  the 
lunatics  of  the  county  asylum.     As  it  is,  Lord 
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Swindon  was  only  calledi  ^^vearj  eccentric," 
"  very  strange,"  "very  unlike  other  people," 
"  very  good  natured,  and  easily  led,"  &c. 

Perhaps  Lord  Swindon  had  once  been 
handsome,  but  the  vacuity  of  bis  mind  had 
led  him  to  seek  gratification  in  those  senses 
which  were  granted  him,  and  as  epicureism, 
was  one  of  these,  his  over-fed  figure,  assumed 
rather  the  proportions  of  a  pig,  with  some- 
what the  expression  of  that  animal,  when 
enjoying  a  sunny  snooze  after  a  well-filled 
meal. 

His  tastes,  it  may  be  imagined,  were  not 
very  intellectual,  and,  being  a  great  sportsman 
and  a  good  rider,  the  sports  of  the  field  were 
perhaps  his  most  rational  pursuits. 

But,  to  a  weak  mind,  these  may  be  turned 
to  a  dangerous  purpose,  and  his  mother 
dreaded  his  becoming  the  prey  of  sharpers 
and  black-legs.  In  short,  as  I  have  already 
said,  the  rich  Lord  Swindon,  in  one  sense  of 
the  word,  the  poor  Lord  Swindon  in  another. 
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was  quite  incapable  of  taking  care  of  himself, 
and  his  lady-mother  was  anxious  that  the 
onerous  duty  of  his  keeper  should  devolve  on 
some  one  besides  herself. 

From  the  first  introduction  to  the  new 
family  at  Abbey  Court,  the  penetrating  vision 
of  Lady  Swindon  fancied  she  discovered  the 
exact  wife  she  had  been  wishing  for  her  son. 
Aksl  poor  Maude,  what  would  she  then 
have  said  had  any  one  whispered  even  the 
possibility  of  her  marrying  the  imbecile  Lord 
Swindon  ? 

Lady  Swindon  marked  the  deep  thought  of 
her  countenance,  the  unusual  distaste  for  the 
amusements  and  gaiety  which  generally  attract 
at  her  age,  and  thought  how  well  they  would 
suit  her  successor  at  Swindon  Hall,  and  that 
while  her  beauty  was  such  as  must  attract,  her 
sense  was  what,  at  the  same  time,  would  awe. 

Poor  Maude  !  to  think  of  her  awing  a  hus- 
band-^she,  who  only  thought  of  marriage  as 
linked  to  one  who  would  possess  her  heart's 
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whole  reverence,  and  whom  she  could  bow  to 
as  counsellor  and  friend.  Was  it  to  be  her 
place  to  awe  ?  Well  for  us,  we  cannot  look 
into  futurity. 

That  Lady  Swindon  should  wish  to  procure 
such  a  wife  for  her  son,  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at ;  but,  that  Mr.  Lascelles,  cold-blooded  and 
apathetic  as  he  wzs,  should  wish  such  a 
husband  for  his  daughter,  is  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise. Lady  Julia  would  have  shrunk  with 
repugnance  at  the  bare  idea  of  such  a  sacrifice 
of  ber  child,  and  Mr.  Lascelles  had  not,  as 
yet,  ventured  a  bint  even  of  bis  wishes  on  the 
subject.  He  contented  himself  with  forward- 
ing the  intimacy  between  the  two  families 
with  an  unusual  warmth  and  cordiality,  but 
Lady  Julia  had  no  suspicion  of  his  real 
motives,  and  only  supposed  that  his  unwonted 
hospitality  and  friendliness  of  manner  towards 
Lady  Swindon  and  her  son,  arose  from  their 
being  of  the  same  religious  faith  as  himself. 

Maude  gave  not  a  single  thought  to  the 
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subject,  and  scarcely  remarked  how  much 
more  frequently  she  met  Lord  Swindon  than 
any  of  their  other  neighbours.  Her  mind 
was  filled  but  with  one  idea — and  that  was, 
the  incognito  of  the  chapel.  She  banished 
Lord  Dublin  from  her  thoughts,  but  dwelt  with 
unswerving  tenderness  on  that  nameless  being, 
who  became  more  dangerous  and  seductive 
from  the  halo  of  mystery  thus  flung  around 
him.  Insensibly,  her  naturally  buoyant  spirits 
sank  into  languor,  and  her  sedate  and  gentle 
manner  assumed  that  settled  tone  of  gravity 
which  Lady  Swindon  flattered  herself  was  the 
very  one  which  would  best  gain  an  ascendancy 
over  the  weak  mind  of  her  son. 

Lady  Julia  marked  this  change  of  manner 
in  her  daughter  with  all  a  mother's  anxiety, 
but  she  did  not  trace  it  to  its  true  source. 
She  deemed  it  the  vacuum  of  a  heirt,  once 
transiently  filled  by  love,  but  which  another 
might,  and  doubtless  would,  succeed  in  filling 
— not,  that  deep  and  overpowering  sentiment, 
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which  pervaded  her  very  bdng,  and  occupied 
its  every  thought 

Months,  dull  and  heavy  months,  thus 
passed  over  Maude's  young  heart,  and  her 
only  hope  through  the  day  was,  that  the 
morning's  paper  might  bring  her  some 
tidings  of  her  soul's  treasure,  whom,  with  the 
strange  contradiction  of  human  nature,  she 
there  sought  for  and  recognised  under  the 
proscribed  name  of  Lord  Dublin. 

Under  the  head  of  Russian  news,  she  fre- 
quently saw  his  name,  as  ambassador ;  some- 
times, even  his  parties  and  his  balls  were 
spoken  of  as  the  gayest  things  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. Her  woman's  heart  would  tell  her 
how  differently  time  passed  with  her,  and 
how  few  attractions  the  gaieties  and  frivolities 
of  life  now  held  out  to  her. 

The  letters  of  her  friend,  Agnes  ChurchiU, 
and  her  replies  in  return,  were  her  greatest 
comfort.  To  her  she  spoke  without  reserve 
of  her  love,  and  its  blighting  influence  on  her 
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life,  and  her  only  enjoyment  appeared  to  be 
in  the  happiness  of  her  iriend.  This  seemed 
to  glide  on  in  one  bright  and  unrufQed  flow, 
and  the  cheerfiil  tone  of  her  letters  spoke  of 
a  heart  untouched  by  care. 

It  was  a  dear  December  frost,  the  family 
at  Abbey  Court  were  lingering  over  their 
breakfast,  waiting  for  the  unwonted  delay  in 
the  afrival  of  the  post-bag,  caused  by  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow  in  the  night,  when  Lady  Julia 
asked  her  daughter  if  it  had  not  been  longer 
than  usual  since  she  had  heard  from  Sum- 
merfield  Vicarage. 

Maude  replied  in  the  affirmative,  but 
thought  it  was  caused  by  Agnes  intending  a 
visit  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Leslie,  about  this 
time,  and  probably  her  next  letter  would  be 
from  Scansale  Manor. 

The  post-bag  was  now  brought  in,  and  a 
voluminous  packet  being  placed  in  Maude's 
hand,  evidently  in  the  clear,  firm  writing  of 
Agnes  ChwchiU,  she  retreated  to  her  own 
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room  to  enjoy  in   private,  more  fully,   the 
delight  of  her  friend's  communication. 

Will  it  be  sacrilege  to  friendship  to  look 
over  her  shoulder  into  that  letter  ?  I  think, 
for  the  sake  of  my  readers,  I  must  do  so. 
Agnes  Churchill  will  tell  her  own  story  much 
better  than  I  can  for  her. 

"  Summerfield  Vicarage,  Dec.»  184 — . 
"  My  dearest  Maude, 
"  You  remember  my  sister  Geraldine's  own 
little  room, — that  is  mine  now — the  only  dif- 
ference observable  in  the  furniture  is,  that 
mine,  not  being  so  large  a  library  as  hers, 
some  of  the  empty  book-shelves  are  filled 
with  ornamental  china,  nick-nacks  and  old 
curiosities,  which  some  might  call  rubbish, 
but  which,  you  know,  I  have  always  had  a 
weakness  in  collecting.  Except  this  slight 
alteration,  which  I  flatter  myself  is  an  im- 
provement, and  gives  rather  more  the  air  of 
a  lady's  room,  and  less  that  of  a  man's  study. 
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you  may  fancy  me  sitting  there  now,  talking 
to  you,  as  we  used  to  do  in  the  happy  sum- 
mer holidays  you  spent  with  us  at  Summer- 
field;  only  now,  the  glow  in  the  room  is 
from  the  sparkling  wood  on  the  fire,  not 
from  a  July  sun.  There,  dear  Maude,  we 
are  sitting  together ;  let  us  talk. 

'*  I  am  airaid  a  more  saddened  strain  is 
coming  over  me,  in  short,  Maude,  I  believe 
I  am  very  near  falling  in  love ;  mind,  I  have 
not  done  it  yet,  only  some  strong  symptoms 
are  creeping  over  me.  I  will  tell  you  aU 
about  it. 

"  I  hope  you  have  not  forgotten  the  long 
history  of  my  coming  out  ball,  and  the 
description  of  my  different  partners.  Colonel 
Dudley  was  among  them,  and  probably  my 
account  then  of  him  might  be  a  more  vera- 
cious one,  than  now  it  would  be,  as  love  is 
proverbially  blind.  But  I  did  not  intend  to 
say  quite  as  much  as  that.  I  am  only  now 
on  the  precipice,  I  have  not  taken  the  fatal 
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lover's  leap  as  yet.  I  knew  he  then  reminded 
me  of  somebody  or  somethin^i  I  had  seen 
before,  and  the  other  day  I  discovered  the 
likeness,  as  turning  over  my  portfolio  of 
drawings,  I  saw  yow  sketch  of  Lara,  which 
r  persuaded  you  to  give  me,  only  my  hero 
is  certainly  more  sunny  looking ;  I  suppose 
he  thinks  clouds  would  not  suit  such  a 
laughing  little  being  as  I  am,  but,  altogether 
there  is  a  curious  likeness  in  this  picture  to 
Colonel  Dudley. 

"  I  need  not  now  tell  you  he  is  handsome, 
he  certainly  is  strikingly  so ;  mamma  thinks 
so  quite  as  much  as  I  do.  'Ah,  happy 
Agnes,'  1  fancy  I  hear  you  saying,  *  your 
mother  knows  of  your  love,  while  mine  is 
hid  in  mystery  and  gloom.' 

^'  Yes,  my  mother  does  know  of  it,  and  talks 
to  me  as  your  very  self  would  do,  for  when 
had  I  ever  any  secrets  at  home  ?  and  that,  I 
think,  makes  it  the  happy  one  it  is.  I  do 
not  mean  this,  my  dear  Maude,  as  any  re 
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proach  to  you :  alas !  your  home  is  widely 
diflferent,  and  has  not  been  the  cherished  one 
of  infancy,  which  mine  is  to  me. 

"  But,  I  wander  from  my  subject — well  that 
we  live  in  the  days  of  penny  postage,  or  I 
should  ruin  you  with  these  great  double  letters. 

"Colonel  Dudley's  regiment  is  quartered 
in  our  county-town,  about  twenty  miles  from 
this,  but  that  is  nothing  in  these  railway-days, 
and,  as  a  station  is  within  two  miles  of  our 
house,  he  often  comes  over  to  luncheon  here, 
and  during  the  fishing- months,  with  the 
additional  excuse  of  fishing  in  our  famous 
trout-stream. 

"  Mr.  Leslie  made  this  a  happy  motive  for 
coming  into  these  parts,  and  Colonel  Dudley 
has  seemed  to  find  it  equally  convenient. 
You  know  papa  is  proverbially  hospitable, 
and  regards  it  as  a  clerical,  if  not  a  cardinal, 
virtue.  Thus  a  welcome  has  always  been 
ready  for  the  Colonel  here,  and,  during  the 
autumn,  he  sometimes  persuaded  mamma  and 
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our  Ktde  Lily  to  walk  with  him  to  the  river 
—of  course,  I  could  not  say  no— «nd  then, 
instead  of  fishing,  we  very  often  sang  duets, 
and  Lily  made  wreaths  of  wild  flowers  which 
were  put  on  my  head,  and  caDed  very  be- 
coming. 

''Then,  there  have  been  several  bells  in 
this  more  immediate  neighbourhood,  where  we 
are  sure  to  meet,  and  I  certainly  dance  rather 
oftener  with  the  same  partner  than  can  escape 
the  notice  of  gossip-loving  chaperones.  But 
then,  he  dances  to  perfection,  and  I  am  not 
quite  sure  whether  vanity  on  each  side  may 
not  lead  to  this — ^for  you  know  a  good 
partner  does  shew  off  one's  dancing.  I 
believe  our  deux-temps  is  something  quite 
exquisite;  certainly  its  rapidity  rather  asto- 
nishes the  natives  sometimes,  and,  as  he 
dances  with  his  arm  out,  in  the  windmill 
fashion,  we  clear  the  way  before  us.  You 
are  saying  now,  '  ah  Agnes,  you  are  not  in 
love,  or  you  would  not  laugh  in  this  manner.' 
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I  told  you  before,  I  don't  think  1  am,  only  on 
the  broad  road  to  it. 

"  When  this  regiment  leaves  these  parts, 
it  is  expected  to  go  into  the  north.  I  have 
some  idea  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Scansale 
Manor,  and  then  we  may  meet  again  when  1 
chance  to  be  staying  there.  But  mamma 
says,  that  if  he  does  not  utter  something 
more  than  flattering  nothings  before  he  goes, 
she  advises  me  to  think  no  more  about  him. 
Whether  1  shall  quite  be  able  to  do  this,  I 
am  not  sure,  but  I  am  sure  that  I  will  not 
make  myself  at  all  unhappy  about  the  matter. 
I  keep  my  heart  in  as  good  command  as  I 
do  my  dog,  and  till  the  magic  word  is  said, 
which  asks  it  from  me,  it  shall  never  leave 
my  own  keeping ;  and  whether  this,  *  open, 
sesame'  is  to  come  now,  or  not,  is  yet  in  the 
book  of  fate,  and  unknown  to  mortal  men. 

"  I  seem  very  egotistical  to  have  written  first 
about  myself,  and  said  nothing  of  all  your 
goings-on    at    Abbey    Court.      You    really 
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appear  to  have  a  very  agreeable  neighlxmr- 
hood  rouDd  you,  and  I  wish  you  would  try 
to  feel  more  enjoyment,  at  least  pleasure,  in 
the  common  routine  of  every-day  life.  In^ 
stead  of  which,  you  are  determined  that  all 
shall  "be  stale,  flat^  and  unprofitable,  because 
one  nameless  person  has  ceased  to  throw  the 
halo  of  excitement  round  your  existence.  I 
wish  Lady  Julia  could  be  induced  to  spare 
you  for  a  visit  to  us,  and  I  would  try  and 
show  you  that  country  duties,  if  not  country 
neighbours  can  fill  up  time  very  agreeably. 

"  Now,  that  Geraldine  is  gone,  I  have 
plenty  to  do  in  our  parish  to  endeavour  to  fill 
her  place,  and,  though  I  do  not  pretend  to  her 
energy  of  character,  mamma  and  papa  both 
encourage  my  attempts  to  follow  her  exam- 
ple, and,  at  least,  I  am  never  idle. 

"  Dear  Geraldine's  is  a  happy  lot :  every 
letter  we  receive  fi"om  Scansale  Manor  seems 
more  delightful  than  the  last,  and  she  enters 
heart  and  soul  into  all  Mr.  Leslie's  plans  for 
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the  benefit  of  his  factory-people.  We  hear 
from  Mr.  Leslie  himself  that  she  is  already 
idolized  among  them,  which  I  can  readily  ima- 
gine, as  she  possesses  the  happy  art  of 
making  herself  loved  as  well  as  respected 
by  those  beneath  her,  and  her  winning 
manner  makes  even  mipalateable  advice  well 
received. 

"  1  hear  papa's  voice  calling  me  to  walk 
with  him  to  a  distant  part  of  the  parish,  so 
good-bye  now,  my  dearest  Maude.  I  need 
not  say  write  soon,  and  with  all  kind  mes- 
sages to  your  home  circle,  believe  me, 

"  Your  ever  faithfully  affectionate  fnend, 

"Agnes  Churchill." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

**  EUe  veut  que  je  IVpoase.' 


EACINE. 


The  gong  of  Abbey  Court  sounded  the 
call  for  luncheon  before  Maude  descended 
from  her  own  private  room  to  those  in 
general  use  by  the  family.  Lady  Julia  had 
been  too  long  accustomed  to  all  the  luxuries 
of  the  east,  not  to  indulge  her  daughter, 
as  well  as  herself,  with  what  to  others 
might  seem  superfluities,  though  to  her 
necessaries  of  life. 

Among  these,  may  be  reckoned  Maude's 
own  private  sitting-room,  as  well  as  one  for 
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herself,  each  fitted  up  with  all  the  elaborate 
embellishment  of  a  modern  fine  lady's  bou- 
doir. Insensibly  this  place  fostered,  by  degrees, 
an  estrangement  between  them,  or  rather  a 
want  of  union  in  their  pursuits  and  employ- 
ments. 

The  far  niente  life  of  India  had  taken 
away  much  of  Lady  Julia's  natural  elasticity 
of  character,  and  the  same  lassitude  was 
returning  upon  her,  which  she  had  hoped  her 
daughter's  companionship  would  remove,  and 
which,  in  the  first  period  of  their  reunion,  it 
had  done;  but  now,  things  seemed  to  be 
falling  back  into  their  old  routine,  and,  but 
for  Herbert's  boyish  spirits,  the  home  circle  at 
Abbey  Court  might  have  seemed  like  the 
city  of  the  dead,  as  to  energy  and  life. 

Lady  Julia  raised  her  eyes  on  Maude's 
entrance  into  the  dining-room,  and  appeared 
surprised  at  the  animated  glance  she  met  in 
return,  saying: 

**  You  must  have  had  pleasant  news  from 
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your  fnendf  to  judge  by  your  oountaianoe, 
my  dear  Maude.  How  are  all  the  good 
family  at  Summerfield  Vioarage?" 

"  Quite  well,  dear  mamma,"  replied  Maude, 
"  and  Agnes  has  been  giving  me  a  world  of 
good  advice.  I  have  been  thinking  it  all 
over  very  seriously,  and  agree  with  her,  that 
really  I  ought  to  enjoy  the  society  we  have 
round  us  much  more  than  I  do,  and  I  fear 
you  find  me  a  very  stupid  companion,  too.  I 
think  the  weather  will  soon  be  fit  for  riding 
on  horseback,  and,  as  that  is  the  only  accom- 
plishment good  Miss  Codrington  could  not 
teach  me,  you  have  promised  to  do  so  yourself, 
and  do  let  us  begin  our  lessons  as  soon  as 
possible." 

"  How  like  a  silly  girl  you  talk  !"  said  Mr. 
Lascelles,  looking  up  from  his  luncheon  at 
Maude,  "  how  can  any  one  ride  in  frost  and 
snow  ?  however,  as  soon  as  the  thaw  begins, 
I  will  take  care  your  horses  are  ready.  Lord 
Swindon  is  going  to  sell  me  one  for  you. 
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which  he  assures  me  is  perfection,  and  your 
mother's  old  favourite,  which  was  brought 
from  India  by  her  especial  desire,  is  only 
getting  out  of  condition  for  want  of  work. 
But  here  come  Lady  Swindon  and  her  son. 
I  must  do  them  the  justice  to  say,  they  have 
some  energy  about  them,  and  no  weather 
prevents  their  going  out." 

"  Don't  you  know  the  reason  why,  papa  ?" 
said  Herbert,  with  the  freedom  no  one  but 
himself  dared  to  use  to  his  father,  ''  it  is 
because  Lord  Swindon  is  a  downright  fool, 
and  can  do  nothing  to  amuse  himself  but 
hunt,  and  shoot,  or  gallop  about  the  country, 
and  his  mammy  never  trusts  him  alone,  if  she 
can  help  it.  She  must  have  a  precious  life  of 
it ;  but  I  heard  our  keepers  saying  the  other 
day,  she  meant  to  marry  him  as  soon  as  she 
could,  and  then  his  wife  would  have  to  take 
care  of  him ;  but  I  should  not  think  any  girl 
would  ever  have  an  idiot  like  him,  though  he 
were  the  richest  lord  in  England." 
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**  Hold  your  tongue,  Herberti  and  do  not 
talk  like  a  fool  yourself,  which  you  prove 
yourself  to  be  much  more  than  Lord  Swindon, 
who  is  a  very  amiable  young  man/'  harshly 
rejoined  Mr.  Lasoelles,  and,  at  the  same 
moment,  the  visitors  were  ushered  into  the 
room. 

Lady  Swindon  had  still  the  remains  of  a 
handsome  woman,  though  rather  too  much 
inclined  to  enbanpoint.  It  was  said,  though 
the  fact  may  be  doubted,  that,  although  past 
the  age  of  "  fat,  fair  and  forty,"  which  has 
been  considered  so  attractive,  she  would  have 
no  objection  to  assume  the  matrimonial  yoke 
again,  when  a  similar  event  should  free  her 
from  surveillance  over  her  son.  There  were 
not  wanting  good-natured  friends  to  hint, 
rather  broadly,  that  this  wish  was  a  powerfrd 
motive  for  her  designs  matrimonial  for  the 
inheritor  of  the  fair  domains  of  Swindon. 

Certainly,  if  the  owner  had  been  as  attrac- 
tive as  his  place,  Swindon  Hall  would  be  a 
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very  tempting  cage  into  which  to  lure  a  fair 
young  creature,  just  fluttering  from  the 
sheltering  nest  of  home,  into  the  vortex  of 
fashionable  life.  Station,  rank,  jewels,  all  the 
prestige  of  wealth  and  high  position  in  what 
is  exclusively  called  "  society,"  would  be  hers, 
and  to  many  this  would  be  enough,  but  such 
an  one  was  not  the  wife  Lady  Swindon  wished 
for  her  son. 

The  haughty  dame  had  long  been  seeking 
for  what  seemed  incompatibles,  at  least  incom- 
patibles  for  Lord  Swindon  to  attain — beauty, 
good  sterling  sense,  and  a  family  whose  name 
would  not  form  a  mesalliance  with  the  ancient 
blood  of  the  Swindons.  Beauty  she  knew 
must  be  necessary  to  gain  the  concurrence  of 
her  son  ;  good  sense,  was  equally  indispensable 
for  keeping  him  in  the  even  tolerable  order, 
which  her  own  long-established  power  was 
sometimes  on  the  verge  of  losing,  and  her 
pride  of  ancestry  would  not  brook  a  successor 
to  herself,  in  one  of  ignoble  lineage. 

VOL.    11.  c 
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At  length,  when  the  family  of  Lasoelles 
came  into  the  neighbourhood,  Lady  Swindon 
flattered  herself  she  had  found  the  very  prize 
she  sought,  the  very  one  who  possessed  the 
union  of  all  these  qualifications,  and  yet  one 
who  might  be  obtained. 

It  might  be  thought  that  Maude  Lascelles 
was  not  a  girl  likely  to  be  thus  won,  and  a  cur- 
sory observer  would  so  think ;  but  Lady  Swin- 
don was  not  a  cursory  observer.  Educated 
abroad,  in  a  convent  of  female  Jesuits  she  had 
imbibed,  from  her  earliest  years,  much  of  the 
subtle  craftiness  of  that  powerful  priesthood. 
Her  shrewd  observation  of  character  enabled 
her  to  discover,  on  almost  a  first  interview 
with  Maude,  that  there  was  more  below  than 
reached  the  siuface.  Other  visitors  might 
only  have  thought  her,  apathetic,  cold  and 
proud,  although  surpassingly  lovely.  Lady 
Swindon  detected  that  she  was  none  of  these, 
except  the  lastj;  but,  that  mystery,  conceal- 
ment, and  love  were  preying  on  a  naturally 
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ardent  temperament  and  turning  the  general 
amusements  and  pursuits  of  girlhood  into 
woman's  maturer  feelings,  and  too  often 
embittered  disappointment. 

Her's  was  a  mind  which,  smarting  under  a 
wound  inflicted  by  some  other  hand,  might  be 
driven,  while  apparently  only  led,  into  the 
toils  she  would  lay  for  her.  For  a  moment, 
her  proud  nature  recoiled  from  the  idea,  that 
a  heart  trampled  on  by  another,  would  be  all 
that  would  be  gained  for  her  son,  but  a  second 
thought  showed  the  folly  of  such  a  childish 
repugnance,  and  that  such  a  wife  as  she  wished 
for  such  a  husband,  was  not  to  be  even  hoped 
for,  on  better  terms. 

At  present,  it  was  her  policy  to  let  her 
ulterior  plans  be  concealed.  To  work  in  the 
dark  also  best  suited  her  nature,  and  she  felt 
she  had  an  able  ally  in  Father  Malizio  who, 
onoe  her  own  confessor  in  her  convent  abroad, 
was  now  holding  that  influential  situation  in 
the  convent  already  mentioned  as  existing  in 
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their  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  was  tixxm 
the  spiritual  director  of  Maude's  conscjence, 
as  well  as  that  of  her  fiftther.  Much  mflnence 
might  be  obtained  by  this  means,  though  the 
moment  had  not  yet  arrived  for  exerting  it 
Another  powerful  eng^e,  Lady  Swindon  also 
hoped,  might  be  brought  to  work  in  the  fur- 
therance of  her  schemes. 

The  Jesuits  have  their  agents  m  all  r^ons 
of  the  globe.  The  torrid  dime  of  the  south, 
the  freezing  latitude  of  the  north,  and  our 
own  more  temperate  zone,  are  alike  exposed 
to  their  influence.  Father  Malizio  had  dose 
communication  with  India,  and  he  had  re- 
cently received  advice,  which  led  him  to  sus- 
pect that  the  immense  wealth  which  Mr. 
Lascelles  had  not  yet  abstracted  from  the 
securities  in  which  it  was  placed,  in  that 
country,  was  in  no  safe  hands.  This  infor- 
mation was  speedily  revealed  to  Lady  Swin- 
don, and,  as  her  designs  were  never  mercenary 
in  regard  to  Maude,  it  only  gave  her  fresh 
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energy  to  pursue  them,  and  the  idea  that  their 
wealth,  as  being  brought  to  prop  the  falling 
of  a  tottering  house,  might  be  made  a  power- 
ful auxiliary  with  a  nature  as  generous  and 
affectionate  as  that  of  Maude's  evidently  was. 
With  this  brief  insight  into  Lady  Swin- 
don's subtle  diplomacy,  my  readers  will 
require  no  further  peeps  dessous  lea  cartes, 
and  the  narrative  of  events  as  they  occur, 
win  best  tell  the  characters  of  those  who  bear 
a  prominent  part  in  them,  and  carry  a  tissue 
of  strange  scenes  and  wily  plots  to  their 
climax.  Well  for  the  reader,  as  well  as  the 
writer,  that  there  are  brighter  views  of  life  to 
appear  on  these  pages — else,  would  I  throw 
down  my  pen  as  a  cheerless  task.  Every 
one  is  apt  to  talk  of  the  improbability  of 
romance — but  it  is  too  evident  a  fact,  that 
many  a  scene  in  the  boasted  happiness  and 
purity  of  English  life,  would  reveal  wretched- 
ness and  vice,  with  which  the  moral  romance- 
writer  would  shrink  from  polluting  his  pages 
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^  die  cnddity  of  Ui 
roMkn  to  bdiefe. 

Ltdj  SwindoD  noir  cntmod  As 
room  of  Abbqr  Court  ^ridi  Om 
haalair  of  hor  mannflr  toAowd  doim  into  die 
jnsinmlhig  6inMfmm  it  was  her  pnMUt 
pdicjr  to  airaiiie.  She  gave  a  cordial  Eog^ 
shake  of  the  hand  to  Mr.  iMceBrs  and  Lsdy 
Julia,  but  ventured  on  a  fiireign  Idss  of 
Maude's  fair  pale  chedc,  as  she  offered  her 
the  salutations  and  greeting  of  the  season. 

''  I  most  especially  wished  to  ensure  finding 
you  at  home/'  she  said,  speaking  generally  to 
all  seated  round  the  table,  "  or  I  should  scarce 
have  ventured  out  on  such  an  inclement  day, 
even  cloaked  up  as  I  am,"  glancing  at  the 
rich  ermine  and  velvet  which  encircled  her 
majestic  figure,  "  for  I  want  to  know  if  you 
will  all  come  and  dance  the  old  year  out  and 
the  new  one  in,  with  us,  at  Swindon.  It  is 
our  usual  custom  to  have  a  tenant's  ball  then, 
and  a  few  of  our  most  intimate  friends.     You 
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cannot  have  established  any  such  custom,  as 
yet,  at  Abbey  Court,  so  do  come  to  us.  I  am 
aware  it  is  more  the  custom  of  our  religion 
abroad  to  attend  midnight  masses,  and 
celebrate  the  solemn  striking  of  twelve  o'clock 
with  all  the  imposing  rites  of  our  holy 
Church  ;  but  this  cannot  be  carried  benefi- 
cially into  effect  here.  Father  Malizio  gives  his 
sanction  to  this  infiingement  of  rules ;  and,  for 
the  good  of  our  tenantry,  perhaps  the  eternal 
saving  of  the  souls  of  some,  by  thus  making 
ourselves  popular  among  them,  and  inducing 
them  to  embrace  our  faith,  he  advises  these 
annual  festivities,  and  even  joins  us  himself 
after  midnight-mass  is  celebrated  in  the  con- 
vent chapel." 

At  any  other  time,  or  on  any  other  occasion 
which  suited  less  with  his  own  pre-conceived 
wishes,  Mr.  Lascelles  would  have  given  a 
cold  refusal  to  the  joining  in  any  popular 
festivities,  and  shrank,  with  heartless  indif- 
ference, from  the  joyful  exhibition  of  country- 
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mirth ;  but  he  wished  to  dm*  ^B^fomiS^ 
oyaiures  from  Swindcm  Hall  tfitti  e(Di&]%'j^ 
if  such  a  word  had  a  plaoe  in  hm  ^mc$kfAg^§ 
and  he  very  gradoudy  acceded  to  iiie  pmp6^. 
sitioo.  !^ 

Of  course,  his  aoquiesoeiioe  was  eufficiMil^ 
for  Lady  Julia  seldom  thwarted  his  ^mbes  lB^ 
imything;  and  Maude  was  jiisli&en  il^ljof 
the  good  resolutions  engen<kared  by  die 
advice  in  the  letter  from  Agnes,  of  amusing 
ha*self,  and  endeavouring  to  be  happy  with 
those  amid  whom  she  was  placed. 

Lady  Swindon  was  agreeably  surprised  by 
such  a  cheerful  acceptance  of  her  invitation, 
and,  turning  to  her  son,  addressed  a  common- 
place observation  to  him,  which  might  elicit 
some  word  in  return,  and,  without  appearing  to 
do  so,  reminded  him,  he  ought  also  to  express 
a  wish  of  seeing  such  an  addition  to  their 
ball  on  New  Year's  Eve. 

It  requires  more  tact  either  to  give  or  take 
a  hint  than  it  is  generally  thought  to  do.     It 
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is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Lady  Swindon's 
diplomatic  skill  deserted  her  in  the  giving 
it ;  but  certainly  the  wished-for  end  was  not 
gained  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  taken ; 
and  Lady  Swindon  bit  her  lip  with  ill-con- 
cealed vexation,  when  her  son  looked  up 
from  a  large  Christmas  game-pie,  to  which 
he  was  copiously  helping  himself,  and  ex- 
claimed, bluntly : 

"  Yes,  yes,  mother ;  I  recollect  you  told  me 
I  was  to  ask  Miss  Lascelles  myself;  but  I 
am  too  busy,  and  too  hungry  just  now.  I 
will  try  and  say  it  all,  after  luncheon." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Lascelles !"  hastily  rejoined 
the  wily  mother ;  "  you  must  not  mind  what 
my  son  says ;  he  prides  himself  on  always 
speaking  the  truth,  and  would  make  a  bad 
courtier ;  he  is  a  great  deal  too  sincere." 

A  muttered  "  I  wish  nobody  else  told 
lies  either,"  reached  Maude's  ears,  from  a 
mouth  crammed  full  of  the  savoury  pie,  as 
its  eager  devourer  chanced  to  be  sitting  next 
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her.  As  she  guanoed  at  him,  her  eye  fari|^t- 
ened  with  laughter,  and  a  half  feduqg  of 
approval  of  the  seDtiineiit  so  bluntly  ex- 
pressed; and  he,  meeting  the  look  with  a 
sentiment  which  seemed  new  to  him,  said 
more  audibly : 

''There,  mother,  if  you'd  look  like  that,  I 
know  I  should  be  a  much  better  boy  than  I 
am,  and  not  give  you  half  so  mudi  trouble.'' 

An  assumed  hearty  laugh  now  burst 
from  Lady  Swindon ;  and,  artfully  veiling  her 
son's  imbecility  under  a  joke,  she  attempted 
to  follow  it  out  by  adding : 

'*  Hush,  hush,  Horatio !  I  will  not  have 
you  compliment  Miss  Lascelles  thus,  at  my 
expense.  I  have  no  doubt  advice  from  such 
lips  would  be  more  palatable  than  from  a 
mother's ;  but,  revenons  a  nos  mautons^  let 
us  go  back  to  our  ball." 

This  speech,  as  was  expected,  completely 
mystified  poor  Lord  Swindon's  intellects ;  and 
not  understanding  at  all  what  his  mother 
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meant,  be  quietly  went  on  with  his  pie,  till,  all 
at  once,  a  new  light  seemed  to  break  in  upon 
him;  and^  connecting  mutton  and  the  ball- 
supper  together,  he  suddenly  broke  forth 
with, 

"  No,  mother,  I  told  you  before  I  will  have 
beef  and  plum-pudding  for  the  tenant's  supper. 
I  will  have  no  mutton  ;  you  tired  me  to  death 
jwith  legs  of  mutton  when  I  was  a  child,  and 
I  won't  be  a  child  any  longer.'* 

To  any  one  else  this  speech  would  have 
been  impracticable  to  turn  to  any  account.  But 
Lady  Swindon  knew  her  part  too  well,  and 
from  it  adroitly  turned  the  conversation  into 
the  only  channel  in  which  her  son  might  be 
trusted  to  speak  with  common  sagacity,  and 
not  betray  his  want  of  intellect,  as,  fortunately 
for  him,  attention  to  good  eating  and  good 
cooking  is  a  prevailing  taste  of  the  day. 

"  Exactly,  Horatio,  you  are  quite  right," 
said  the  mother,  who  knew  contradiction 
must  never  be  ventured  on   before   others; 
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^*  but  do  you  not  think  some  game-pi6B»  ISkB 
the  one  you  are  now  eating,  would  be  exodp- 
lent?  Perhai)s  Lady  Julia  could  induce 'her 
chrfde  ctdsine  to  give  out's  some  hints  on 
the  subject." 

''Tush,  mother/'  replied  the  sometimes 
irascible  peer,  '*  it  is  all  bosh  to  talk  of  giving 
hints,  as  you  call  them,  to  our  cook ;  he  is 
a  clever  feUow  enough,  but  he  would  not 
understand  them  any  more  than  I  do ;  I  hate 
hints  as  much  as  mutton ;  speak  plain  English, 
and  get  a  plain  receipt  if  you  can.  I  only 
know  this  pie  is  capital,  and  I  should  like  to 
have  such  at  home." 

"  How  many  a  shaft,  at  random  sent. 
Finds  mark  the  archer  never  meant !" 

And  so  the  words  of  folly  sometimes  hit 
as  truly  as  those  of  sense.  Lady  Swindon 
rather  winced  under  this  retort,  not  courteous, 
of  her  son,  and,  turning  to  Lady  Julia,  asked 
if  these  pies  were  not  famous  in  the  north, 
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or  rather,  if  the  northern  counties  were  not 
fiunous  for  making  them. 

Liady  Julia  declared  that  the  receipt  of  this 
identical  pie  had  been  handed  down  for  gene- 
rations in  her  family,  that  no  other  was  equal 
to  it ;  that,  in  spite  of  his  prejudices,  she  had 
insisted  on  their  French  cook  following  it, 
au  pied  de  la  lettrcy  and,  as  the  result  pleased 
Lord  Swindon,  it  should  be  quite  at  his 
service.  Maude  wrote  a  more  legible  hand 
than  her  own,  and  should  copy  it  out  for  him. 

His  lordship  understood  enough  of  this 
speech  to  comprehend  he  should  have  the 
receipt  for  making  the  pie,  and  contrived  to 
thank  Lady  Julia  with  better  grace  than 
usual,  if  he  had  not  unfortunately  added,  that 
he  did  not  see  either  peas  or  lettuces  in  that 
he  was  eating,  and  thought  they  were  better 
left  out. 

Again  Lady  Swindon  bit  her  lip,  but  the 
others  only  thought  it  was  an  odd  notion  of 
his  to  put  such  things  among  the  ingredients 


of  a    pie,    and  never    discovered  the 
der. 

When  the  important  business  of  luncheon 
was  over,  for  ladies,  at  least,  own  it  is  so. 
before  an  eight  o*clock  dinner,  they  adjourned 
to  the  drawiDg-rooTO.  A  heavy  shower  of 
sleet  coming  on,  prevented  their  departure, 
and  Lady  Swindon  drew  the  attention  of  her 
sua  to  Maude's  harp,  knowing  that,  after 
oitiiiiig,  music  uttiae  Dibxi  m  hm  cetoem.  Ha 
could  even  play  very  tolerably,  by  ear,  on 
several  instruments  himself.  This,  then,  was 
one  of  the  safest  subjects  to  trust  him  to 
talk  upon ;  and,  if  Maude  could  be  persuaded 
to  play,  he  was  sure  to  sit  perfectly  silent  to 
listen  to  her. 

"  I  know.  Lady  Julia,"  said  Lady  Swindon,. 
"  it  is  out  of  all  rules  to  ask  for  music  in  a 
morning,  but  as  this  snow  keeps  us  here, 
no  unwilling  prisoners  on  our  part,  may  I 
ask  Miss  Lascelles  to  oblige  us  with  a  Scotch 
air  upon  the  harp  ?     I  always  think  they  suit 
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that  instrament  so  well,  and  never  sound  so 
sweetly  on  any  other." 

Maude  was  ever  willing  to  oblige,  and  readily 
went  to  her  harp,  asking  Lady  Swindon  if 
there  were  any  tunes  in  particular  she  should 
like.  "  Oh,  no,  any  one  she  pleased/'  Lady 
Swindon  replied,  **  although  she  knew  the 
'Blue  Bells  of  Scotland'  was  a  particular 
fiivourite  of  her  son's ;  perhaps  Miss  Lascelles 
would  favour  them  with  that." 

Maude  drew  her  harp  towards  her,  and 
this  simple  melody  requiring  no  notes,  she  at 
once  introduced  the  air  with  some  impromptu 
variations  on  the  tune,  as  a  prelude.  Maude 
was  an  accomplished  musician,  and,  as  Lady 
Swindon  expected,  this  favourite  tune  imme- 
diately brought  her  son  as  an  eager  listener 
to  the  instrument ;  and,  when  the  clear  tones  of 
Maude's  voice  took  up  the  air,  after  the  mas- 
terly prelude  which  preceded  it,  in  a  few 
seconds,  a  rich,  mellow  sound,  in  perfect 
time  and  tune,  fell  upon  her  ear. 
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Nothing  is  more  appreciated  by  a  good  singer 
than  a  judicious  accompaniment;  a  second, 
which  appears  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  his 
or  her  own  part,  not  to  overpower  or  weaken 
it.  Maude  knew  from  experience  bow  seldom 
this  was  met  with^  and  smiled  a  gratified 
approval  on  Lord  Swindon. 

The  very  end  was  attained  which  his 
mother  had  manoeuvred  for ;  henceforth,  there 
was  one  taste  in  common,  and^  ere  the  good 
impression  could  be  erased,  the  snow-storm 
had  cleared  away,  and  she  and  her  son  were 
on  their  road  back  to  Swindon  Hall. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

"  No  one  ever  re^^arded  the  first  of  January  with  in- 
difference. It  is  that  from  which  all  date  their  time, 
and  count  upon  what  is  left."  chables  lamb. 

The  last  morning  of  the  old  year  arrived. 
The  family  at  Abbey  Court  were  to  spend  a 
couple  of  days  at  Swindon  Hall :  it  was 
arranged  that  they  were  to  go  early,  and  that 
after  luncheon,  Maude  was  to  have  her  first 
riding-lesson  on  the  horse  her  father  was  to 
buy  of  Lord  Swindon,  which  was  declared  to 
be  the  very  thing  for  a  beginner,  being  per- 
fectly gentle  and  docile. 

This  plan  had  been    contrived   by   Lady 
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SwindoD,  as  aDother  means  of  showing  her 
son  to  the  best  advantage,  as  he  really  was  a 
first-rate  horseman ;  and,  when  mounted  on 
one  of  his  weU-trained  hunters,  the  noble 
animal  seemed  to  impart  some  of  its  own 
sagacity  to  its  rider. 

The  preparing  Maude's  horse  for  her  to 
mount,  in  all  the  little  minutiae  of  detail,  was 
quite  an  occupation  suited  to  Lord  Swindon, 
and  his  intellect  could  comprehend  and  direct, 
even  judiciously,  all  the  minor  matters  which, 
though  apparently  insignificant,  are  really 
essential  to  both  the  comfort  and  safety  of  an 
inexperienced  horsewoman. 

Lady  Julia  was  a  perfect  equestrian,  and 
sate  her  horse  both  with  grace  and  confi- 
dence; but  she  had  been  so  long  used 
to  have  everything  prepared  for  her  in  a 
proper  manner,  that  the  precaution  of  seeing 
things  were  right,  either  for  herself  or 
daughter,  would  never  have  entered  into  her 
head,  and  Mr.  Lascelles  was  far  too  apathetic 
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and  indifferent  to  trouble  himself  about  such 
matters. 

Thus,  the  whole  merit  of  seeing  ^  that 
Maude's  horse  had  a  saddle  that  fitted,  a 
stirrup  the  right  length,  and  a  bridle  suited 
to  her  delicate  and  inexperienced  hand,  all 
devolved  upon  Lord  Swindon. 

The  party  were  to  start  punctually  at  two 
o'clock ;  and,  when  Lady  Julia  and  her  daugh- 
ter entered  the  room,  ready  equipped  for  their 
ride,  they  would  have  passed  for  sisters,  rather 
than  for  mother  and  daughter.  On  a  good 
figure,  there  is  no  dress  so  becoming  as  a 
modern  riding-habit,  and  the  graceful,  jaunty 
little  hat,  with  the  drooping  feather  on  one 
side,  like  a  picture  of  the  olden  days,  going 
out  hawking. 

Lord  Swindon  had  gone  to  the  stable,  and 
was  pleased  to  lead  Maude's  horse  himself  to 
the  door.  At  any  other  time,  this  would 
have  drawn  a  reprimand  firom  his  lady- 
mother  ;  but  now  she  was  willing  to  consider 
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it  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  the  fair  rider,  and 
adroitly  called  her  attentioD  to  it,  accord- 
ingly. 

The  excitement  of  a  first  ride  had  brought 
that  faint  tinge  of  colour  into  Maude's  cheeki 
which  was  the  only  thing  wanting  to  make 
her  beauty  perfect.  If,  latterly,  she  might 
have  failed  in  animation^  it  was  not  the 
natural  defect  of  her  countenance,  and  now  ij 
was  beaming  with  smiles* 

There  are  moments  when  the  young  spirit, 
overshadowed  with  grief,  will  forget  the 
clouds,  and  break  forth  into  sunshine.  So  it 
now  was  with  Maude,  as  she  stood  on  the 
steps  of  the  portico  at  Swindon  Hall,  one 
hand  clasping  her  whip,  and  the  other  patting 
the  arched  neck  of  the  beautiful  animal  she  was 
going  to  mount.  Lord  Swindon  was  holding 
the  bridle,  and  one  of  the  grooms  advanced 
to  assist  the  young  lady,  offering  his  hand 
to  receive  her  foot  for  the  purpose,  when  his 
master  suddenly  spun  him  round  by  a  jerk  of 
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his  powerful  arm,  and,  bidding  him  mind  his 
own  business,  and  hold  the  horse,  he  put  forth 
his  own  hand  to  Maude,  and  bade  her  spring 
on  at  once.  He  then  looked  proudly  round,  as 
if  her  graceful  agility  was  all  owing  to  his 
help,  and,  nodding  to  his  mother,  said  in  a 
triumphant  tone,  "  I  should  like  to  know  if 
you  could  put  a  lady  on  better  than  that,  but 
Miss  Lascelles  is  as  light  as  a  feather,  and  the 
least  little  bit  of  a  foot  I  ever  felt,  it  scarce 
seemed  large  enough  to  touch  my  liand." 

The  grooms  could  scarce  repress  a  broad 
grin  at  their  master's  unusual  style  of  com- 
pliment, and  Lady  Swindon,  seeing  that 
Maude  looked  rather  annoyed,  hurried  the 
party  off,  by  declaring  the  days  were  so  short 
now,  they  had  no  time  to  lose. 

The  weather  was  unusually  mild  and  bright 
for  the  time  of  year,  and  all  the  party  seemed 
inspired  with  that  exhilaration  of  spirits  which, 
when  mounted  on  a  good  horse  passing  rapidly 
through  a  beautiful  country  is  sure  to  be  the 
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case.  The  horse  Matide  rode  was  t<Kj  well 
trained  to  give,  even  her  inexperience,  the 
slightest  trouble,  and,  as  she  bounded  over  the 
grassy  turf  of  Calton  Comraon,  the  fresh 
breeze  fanning  her  cheek,  she  forgot  for  the 
moment  all  her  anxietl^,  andfeeliog  only  the 
warm  gush  of  youthful  spirits^  she  exclaimed 
^n  a  laughing  voices  "  Agnes  was  quite  right 
to  tHl  mf^  to  ride  on  horseback,  there  is 
certainly  nothing  equal  to  it." 

At  this  moment,  they  were  reining  in  their 
horses  at  a  gate  in  one  of  the  fields,  doubtful 
whether  they  should  find  the  remainder  of 
them  in  the  bridle-path  open,  or  whether  they 
should  be  obliged  to  take  the  less  interesting 
route  homewards,  of  the  turnpike-road. 

Lord  Swindon  was  dedaring  they  could 
find  plenty  of  good  gaps  to  leap  over, 
even  if  the  gates  were  locked,  and  that  it 
would  be  much  best  to  make  the  attempt, 
when  a  gentlemanly  young  man,  although 
rather  fantastically-enveloped  in  foreign  furs. 
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galloped  up  to  where  they  were  debating, 
and,  politely  bowing  to  the  ladies,  nodded 
&miliarly  to  Lord  Swindon,  telling  him  he 
had  a  key  of  the  gates  in  his  pocket,  and  if 
he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  joining  their 
party,  he  should  be  able  to  make  the  road  clear 
for  them. 

Lord  Swindon  bluntly  replied,  "  Come  on 
then,  that  will  do,*'  and,  without  any  intro- 
duction, they  all  proceeded  together.  In  the 
course  of  a  conversation  into  which  the 
stranger  easily  fell  with  his  temporary  con- 
panions,  the  fact  was  elicited  of  his  being  the 
son  of  Sir  John  Delville,  through  wht)se  estate 
they  were  riding,  and  that  being  Attach^  to  the 
embassy  at  St.  Petersburg,  he  was  only  now 
at  home  for  a  few  weeks,  and  should  soon 
be  returning  there  again. 

Maude's  ears  quickly  caught  the  words  St. 
Peterburg,  and  eagerly  listened  for  some 
passing  allusion  even,  to  the  one  name  so 
dear  to  her.     But,  Lady  Julia,  knowing  how 
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obnoxious  it  was  to  her  husband,  seemed 
studiously  to  turn  the  oonvenatioD  into 
another  channel,  and  Maude,  with  a  tiirob- 
bing  heart,  listened  in  vain. 

Mr.  DdviUe  continued  to  ride  with  them 
after  their  paths  appeared  to  separate,  and,  • 
when  they  reached  the  lodge,  opening  into 
the  long  and  stately  avenue  of  dms  leadEng 
up  to  Swindon  Hall,  the  owner  said,  **  You 
may  as  well  ride  on,  and  see  my  mother, 
Delville,  now  you  are  here,"  and  the  party  all 
proceeded  together  up  to  the  house. 

Lord  Swindon  again  insisted  on  being  the 
one  to  help  Miss  Lascelles,  and,  though  her 
light  and  agile  figure  required  little  assistance 
as  she  sprang  to  the  ground,  being  un- 
accustomed to  the  management  of  her  long 
riding-habit,  she  caught  her  foot  in  its  cum- 
brous folds,  and  would  have  fallen,  had  not 
Lord  Swindon's  open  arms  received  her.  She 
almost  shuddered  at  the  idiotic  laugh  which 
followed,  and  yet  there   were  both   pleasing 
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and  kindness  in  it,  with  an  unwonted  anima- 
tion of  expression  in  features,  which,  hand- 
some in  themselves,  only  wanted  the  fire  of 
intellect  to  make  them  really  so. 

Recovering  herself  from  his  arms,  Maude 
caught  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Delville  fixed  upon 
her,  and,  without  exactly  knowing  why,  she 
felt  a  deep  blush  overspread  her  face,  and 
embarrassed,  and  half  vexed,  she  at  once 
went  up-stairs  to  her  own  room,  without 
entering  the  library  with  the  others. 

Her  maid  was  in  attendance  to  relieve  her 
from  the  unaccustomed^  trammels  of  her  rid- 
ing-dress, which  she  declared  was  odious, 
and  there  was  no  walking  in  it  without 
falling.  Annette  had  watched  the  riding- 
party  come  in  from  one  of  the  windows,  and 
divining  the  cause  of  her  young  ladys'  tem- 
porary irritation,  adroitly  added,  *'  she  would 
soon  learn  to  hold  up  its  long  folds  as 
gracefully  as  Lady  Julia  herself ;  but,  at  first, 
she  daresayed  they  were  troublesome,  although 
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higUy  becomingj  and  showed  off  a  tall,  slight 
figure  to  great  advantage.  She  would  advise 
Miss  Lascelles  to  lie  down  for  an  hour  before 
dressing-time.  She  would  fetch  her  a  cup 
of  tea,  and  then  leave  her  to  rest*  She  must 
be  tired  with  a  first  ride/' 

This  plan  answered  two  purposes,  that  of 
soothing  any  irritation  of  nerves  in  the 
joung  lady,  and  giving  the  waiting-maid 
leisure  to  get  her  own  tea  in  comfort,  and 
with  ample  time  for  a  gossip  in  the  house- 
keeper's room. 

My  fastidious  readers  need  not  think  I  am 
taking  them  into  common  society,  if  I  intro- 
duce them  into  this  sanctum  of  the  Aite  at 
Swindon  Hall.  None  but  the  privileged 
were  admitted  there,  none  but  soi-disant 
ladies  and  gentlemen  were  allowed  the  entree  ; 

[and  woe  to  the  comfort  of  those  less  aristo- 
cratic abigails,  who  at  home  were  known  to 
be  guilty  of  the  degradation  of  sitting  down 
in  the  servants'  hall,  or  assisting  the  making 
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of  their  mistresses  bed ;  but,  when  coming 
with  these  Squiresses  to  Swindon  HaU,  hid 
their  diminished  heads  among  the  distin- 
guished individuals,  into  whose  society  they 
were  thus  thrust. 

The  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Dawson,  was  a 
portly  personage  on  the  shady  side  of  fifty, 
who  long  living  in  the  Swindon  family,  was 
really  identified,  as  it  were,  with  its  interests, 
and  our  house,  our  plate,  our  establishment, 
was  the  only  pronoun  ever  used  by  her  in 
speaking  of  the  various  appertainings  of 
Swindon  Hall.  If  the  good  lady  ever  sank 
into  any  littleness  of  character,  it  was,  when 
she  listened  to  the  flatteries  of  one  of  my 
lord's  own  men,  a  gay  young  Frenchman 
lately  added  to  the  establishment,  merely  to 
attend  to  the  ordering  of  proper  habiliments 
for  his  lordship,  and  to  see  that  they  were 
put  on  with  good  taste,  and  according  to  the 
modem  fashion  of  good  society.  In  tliis 
ban  gout  the  respectable  old  valet,  who  had 
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vanity  ut  liiiiii  rinj:  in  the  tat  boson 
Dawsun,  and  he  was  sure  of  seci 
choicest  dainties  of  her  store-room,  a 
tender  deprecations  of  English  want 
in  leanng  her,  till  then,  a  spini 
blessing  his  happy  destiny,  that  it  I 
so,  assuring  her,  that  her  own 
figure  far  surpassed  that  of  her  lady. 
It  was  afler  one  of  these  most 
speeches,  that  the  select  party  8 
round  their  tea-table,  and  b^an  m 
endeavour  to  pn'  into  the  secrets 
prison-house,  in  their  different 
positions  of  life. 
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palate — you  will  give  me  your  opiniou  at 
supper.  Our  claret  I  can  recommend,  as 
better.'' 

"Why,  Sir/'  replied  the  valet,  politely, 
"  you  see,  the  ordering  of  them  things  does 
not  come  into  my  department,  although  I 
should  think  myself  at  liberty  to  remonstrate 
if  they  did  not  please  me ;  however,  I  am 
happy  to  say  all  the  wines  at  Abbey  Court 
are  very  good,  and,  for  my  part,  I  prefer  a 
glass  of  good  old  port  or  sherry,  to  them 
flimsy  French  wines.  I  mean  no  offence," 
bowing  graciously  to  Mr.  Louis.  "  Our  port 
is  reckoned  something  quite  superior,  and 
also  the  madeira  which  Mr.  Lascelles  brought 
back  from  India  with  him,  the  flavour  is 
prime,  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  you  a  glass,  if 
you  will  look  in  some  day  at  Abbey  Court." 

"  Ah,  yez,  morch  oblige,"  said  Mr.  Louis, 
courteously,  "  I  shall  be  ver  happy  von  day  to 
do  so ;  but  I  do  not  love  de  English  long 
valk.     I  shall  come  some  day  or  oder  I  tink 
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wid  mi  Lor,  he  admire  les  beauw  yeuw  of  de 
young  lady  dere^  as  much  as  I  do  dose  of 
MadeD^oiselle  Annette,"  and  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  bowed  as  he  smiled  at  that 
young  lady, 

Mrs.  Dawson's  "  eye  grew  stem/*  and  she 
changed  the  subject  by  addressing  Lady 
Julia's  maid,  and  asking  if  she  would  take 
some  marmalade^  or  would  prefer  guava  jeEy 
with  her  tea.  That  lady  replied,  she  was 
tired  of  Indian  sweetmeats,  and  would  prefer 
the  marai|Me  if  Mrs.  Dawson  pleased. 

Lady  Swindon's  maid  now  took  up  the 
word,  addressing  Lady  Julia's.  ^*  Pray,  Miss 
Blundell,  what  style  of  dress  does  your  lady 
assume  to-night ;  mine  always  puts  on  aU  the 
family-jewels,  as  she  says  the  tenants  like  to 
see  what  belong  to  the  estate,  as  it  may  be 
said,  and,  when  there  is  a  young  Lady  Swindon, 
she  wiU  have  such  a  set  of  diamonds  as  few 
will  possess." 

'*  My  lady  did  not  bring  her  best  diamonds 
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here,"  said  Miss  Blundell,  superciliously, 
''  her  ladyship  thought  it  was  better  taste  to 
be  more  simple  like  at  such  a  ball  as  this ; 
however,  it  may  be  diflferent  for  the  lady  of 
the  house,"  which  she  added,  not  wishing  to 
appear  ungracious. 

A  long  disquisition  on  dress  now  fol- 
lowed, and  then  glided  in  an  opinion  of  the 
tempers  of  their  masters  and  mistresses,  and 
various  little  questions  and  guarded  answers, 
put  each,  tolerably  aufait  at  what  they  wanted 
to  find  out,  and  Annette  went  up  to  her  young 
lady's  toilette  pretty  well  convinced,  that  to  be 
mistress  of  Swindon  Hall  and  all  its  diamonds, 
would  be  no  bad  destiny,  for  my  lord  seemed 
a  good-natured  fool,  at  any  rate ;  and  Mr. 
Louis  sought  his  lord  with  the  firm  conviction 
that  such  a  sweet-tempered  and  generous 
young  lady,  as  Miss  Lascelles,  and  one  **  who 
never  interfered  in  nothing,"  was  the  very 
wife  he  should  like  to  see  installed  at  Swindon, 
instead  of  that  fidgetting  and  interfering  old 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


"  Beauty  is  conqueror  of  all,  nor  ever  yet  wa8»  found 
among  the  nations 

That  iron-moulded  mind,  full  proof  against  her  power. 

Beauty,  like  a  summer's  day,  subduetb,  by  sweet  in- 
fluences. 

Who  can  wrestle  against  sleep  ?  yet,  is  that  giant  very 
gentleness. 

TXJPPEE's   "  PEOVERBIAL  PHILOSOPHY." 

It  was  merely  a  family  dinner-party  at  Swin- 
don Hall,  and  Lord  Swindon  and  Mr.  Lascelles 
joined  the  ladies  almost  immediately  in  the 
drawing-room,  after  they  had  retired  thither 
from  the  sumptuous  repast  which  had  been 
placed  before  them,  it  being  one  of  his  lord- 
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ship's  fancies  always  to  have  every  delicacy  of 
the  season  heaped  upon  his  board. 

The  three  ladies  were  now  standing  before 
the  drawing-room  fire,  and  Lady  Swindon 
was  admiring  the  simple  wreath  of  holly,  so 
appropriate  to  the  season,  round  Maude's 
glossy  black  hair,  while  the  chandelier  re- 
flected back  in  a  hundred  various  colours  the 
bright  rays  thus  elicited  from  the  splendid 
diamonds  which  sparkled  on  her  own  head- 
dress and  stomacher,  and  were  half  hid  amid 
the  lac6-fiills  of  her  mantilla,  which  concealing 
some  of  the  ravages  of  time,  she  had  the 
good  taste  to  adopt. 

Lady  Julia  was  admiring  these  jewels  with 
the  eye  of  a  connoisseur,  when  Lord  Swindon 
entered  the  room,  and  came  up  to  where  they 
stood.  For  a  few  moments,  he  looked  at  them 
with  unusual  attention  and  intelligence  of  eye, 
and,  turning  to  his  mother  said : 

"  Mother,  are  those  diamonds  mine  ? — 
they  really  are  very  pretty — but  I  don't  like 

D  3 
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to  see  them  hidden  under  those  lace-frflls  of 
yours — may  I  do  what  I  like  with  them  ? 
May  I  wear  them  myself,  if  I  hke  ?" 

Lady  Swindon  fearing  to  elicit  sorae  out- 
breaks of  folly,  if  she  offered  any  contradiction, 
coaxingly  repUed : 

"Certainly,  my  dear,  these  are  all  the 
family  jewels,  and  wiD  belong  to  your  wife, 
when  you  have  one ;  but,  I  do  not  think  they 
would  look  well  on  yourself — ^it  is  not  cus- 
tomary now,  for  men  to  wear  diamonds.  Mr. 
Louis  would  tell  you  it  was  not  in  good  taste, 
at  least  not  beyond  the  beautiful  diamond 
shirt-studs,  I  see  you  have  on  to-night." 

"  Why,  mother,  I  am  not  quite  such  a  fool 
as  that,  I  was  not  thinking  of  wearing  them 
myself,  but  I  know  where  they  would  look 
uncommon  pretty ;  there,  don't  be  afraid,  I 
don't  want  them  all,  but  give  me  that  great 
necklace,  which  is  hidden  under  your  lace, 
and  those  bracelets,  they  don't  half  shew 
under  your  dangling  large  sleeves." 
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Lady  Swindon  knew  remonstrance  was 
useless,  and  hoping  it  was  only  the  whim  of 
the  moment,  and  would  soon  be  forgotten, 
with  a  good  grace  and  smiling  air,  unfastened 
the  costly  jewels  from  her  neck  and  arms,  and 
placed  them  in  the  hands  of  her  son. 

"  That's  it !"  he  exclaimed,  with  childish 
glee,  *'  now  for  it.  I  have  dressed  my  horse 
many  a  time  with  a  smart  new  bridle,  and 
now  m  try  what  I  can  do  with  a  young 
lady,"  and,  advancing  to  Miss  Lascelles,  he 
was  about  to  place  the  necklace  round 
her  slender  throat.  She  shrank  from  the 
intended  honour,  but  involuntarily  a  smile 
passed  across  her  lips  at  the  absurdity  of  the 
whim.  For  a  moment,  Lady  Swindon's  self- 
possession  and  ready  tact  forsook  her,  and 
she  knew  not  how  to  act,  when,  casting  her 
eyes  towards  a  side-door,  only  used  by  the 
family,  she  saw  the  stealthy  step  of  Father 
Malizio  glide  into  the  room,  and,  as  his  quick 
penetration  caught  at  a  glance  the  precise 
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State  of  affairs^  hts  moved  to  where  Maude 

stood,  reooiling  from  Lord  SwiDdon's  atteoipt 

to  deck  her  in  the  necklace  and  bmcdecs,  and, 

taking  one  of  her  hands  in  his,  he  held  it  ta 

Lurd  Swindon  to  pat  on  the  glittering  jewels, 

while  he  himself  clasped  the  diamonds  round 

her  neckj  aayiug  in  the  apparently  meek,  but 

he  knew  well»  imposing  tone  which  a  Jesoist 

cm  so  well  assume ;  **  The  church's  blessing 

be  upon  you,  ray  daughter,  and  receive  this 

as  a  pledgej"  at  the  same  time,  placing  his 

hand  on  Lord  Swindon's  head,  who  bent  on 

one  knee  to  receive  his  blessing,  and  in  that 

attitude  continued  the  fastening  on  of  the 

bracelet.     The  holy  father's  hands  were  now 

both  raised  over  those  before  him,  and  it 

formed  a  beautiful  tableau,  the  eyes  of  Maude 

cast  down  in  humble  awe  before  the  solemn 

appeal  of  her  spiritual  director,  and  her  look 

of  repugnance    softened    into  one  of  pious 

humility. 

At  this  moment,  the  foldmg-doors  of  the 
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drawing-room  were  thrown  open,  and  the 
sonorous  voice  of  the  groom  of  the  chambers 
announced  Mr.  Ddville. 

Maude's  confusion  as  he  approached,  con- 
firmed the  idea,  which  the  group  before  him 
could  not  fail  to  excite,  that  Miss  Lascelles 
was  receiving  the  family-jewels  from  the 
hands  of  Lord  Swindon,  and  the  holy  father 
of  their  church  was  blessing  the  betrothal. 
Maude  only  thought^  he  will  tell  Lord  Dublin 
what  he  sees;  he  will  hear  that  another 
besides  himself  has  clasped  a  bracelet  round 
my  wrist,  and  in  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment, she  burst  into  tears. 

This  brought  the  awkwardness  of  her 
situation  to  a  climax.  Lord  Swindon  swore, 
with  good-natured  vehemence,  that  no  one 
should  take  the  jewels  from  her,  attributing 
her  tears  to  the  fear  of  Lady  Swindon's 
resuming  them ;  and  telling  her,  that  they 
looked  a  deal  better  where  they  were  that 
they  had  ever  done  before,  said,  it  was  time 
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to    go   down    and    danoa^  far    he 

the  band  below,  and  the  peo|de  wooUbe 

impatient 

Lady  Swindcm  caught  from  Fitter;  lf»- 
lizio*s  eye,  the  puipoae  he  had  m  vkm  m 
sanctioning  this  investiture  of  the  jewels,  aad^ 
equally  shrewd  as  himsdf,  now  that  the  same 
idea  struck  her,  she  saw,  in  a  moniient,  how 
well  this  occurrence  might  be  tamed  to 
account,  and  how  insennbly  it  might  draw 
their  victim  into  the  toils  preparing  for  her. 

Mr.  DelviUe  now  approached  nearer,  and 
bowing  before  the  fair  wearer  of  the  jewels 
said,  in  the  voice  of  compliment,  "  What  lovely 
jewels  !  and  I  am  some  judge  of  such  things, 
being  commissioned  by  Lord  Dublin  to 
bring  him  from  London  the  finest  I  could 
find,  to  lay  on  the  shrine  of  his  ladye-love, 
the  Princess  Patousky — though,  if  report 
speaks  true,  his  ladye-love  is  in  England,  and 
the  Princess  is  only  his  lady  matrimonial." 

Poor   Maude !    the  room   seemed   to  go 
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round  with  her,  a  thick  mist  passed  before 
her  eyes;  however,  she  rallied  her  strength, 
and  did  not  faint.  But  she  did  not  know  what 
she  did,  and,  without  another  thought  of  the 
jewels,  or  on  whose  arm  she  leant,  she  seemed 
to  see  or  feel  .nothing  till  she  found  herself 
standing  with  Lord  Swindon  in  his  fine  old 
armoury,  at  the  head  of  a  long  country- 
dance,  consisting  of  the  tenants  and  depend- 
ants of  the  Swindon  family. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  want  of  taste 
and  refinement  of  our  English  peasantiy,  no 
one  can  justly  tax  them  with  having  no  eye 
for  beauty,  when  it  comes  in  the  form  of 
living  loveliness.  They  may  not  appreciate  a 
Venus,  or  a  Madonna,  even  when  from  the 
pencil  of  Titian  or  Guido ;  but  a  real,  genuine 
John  Bull  was  never  yet  found  deficient  in 
admiration  of  beauty,  especially  when  that 
beauty  was  found  in  one  they  were  hoping 
might  add  grace  to  the  coronet  which  had, 
for  so  many  generations,  encircled  the  brows  of 
their  landlords. 
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Yes,  if  any  Radical  should  chance  to  read 
these  pages,  let  him  read  this  again,  and  be 
assured,  that  no  name  is  dearer  to  the  heart 
of  an  honest  English  farmer,  and  the  brave 
peasantry  who  labour  for,  and  with  him,  than 
that  of  landlord,  when  it  is  accompanied  with 
a  kind-hearted  liberality  of  feeling,  a  conade- 
ration  for  their  wants,  a  participation  in  their 
feelings. 

Lady  Swindon  was  a  proud,  an  artful,  an 
intriguing  woman,  but  she  did  not  want  the 
open  hand  of  her  race.  Perhaps  this,  more 
than  any  other  virtue,  tells  with  those 
who  serve  us.  Many  a  life  of  sterling  good- 
ness fails  in  attracting  the  admiration  it  might 
justly  claim,  when  it  is  said  of  the  possessor 
of  almost  every  other  good,  "  Ay,  but  he's 
a  close-fisted  chap !"  That  but  is  very 
emphatic. 

Lord  Swindon  had  been  brought  up  from 
a  child  among  his  tenantry,  and  what  was 
scarcely  to  be  remarked  in  the  boy,  failed  to 
attract  attention  in  the  man.     In  the  one,  it 
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was  the  frankness  and  simplicity  of  his  age, 
in  the  other  only  a  "  hail-fellow-well-met" 
sort-of-manner,  which  always  takes  from  a 
superior  to  those  beneath  him.  Besides  which, 
Lady  Swindon  had  the  tact  of  managing  both 
her  son  and  his  aflluirs  so  well,  that  all  his 
good  deeds  appeared  to  emanate  from  him- 
self, and  he  was  thought  the  best  and  most 
generous  landlord  in  the  county.  As  to  his 
wisdom,  they  never  troubled  their  heads  about 
it.  The  women  said,  he  was  a  handsome 
young  fellQw,  and  danced  as  well  as  e'er  a 
lord  in  the  land.  The  men  added,  there  was 
not  a  truer  shot,  or  a  better  rider  in  all  the 
county. 

It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  watch  the  happy 
feces  which  were  shining  up  that  old  armoury. 

The  first  couple  were  Lord  Swindon  and 
Miss  Lascelles,  the  secx)nd,  Lady  Swindon 
and  Mr.  Lascelles,  the  third,  Lady  Julia 
LasceUes  and  Mr.  Delville.  Then  followed 
the    long    line   of  blooming   country   faces, 
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brightening  into  redoubted  joy,  wfaeo  Aegr 
touched  the  hands  of  their  lord  and  iMdj  in 
the  merry  dance. 

It  would  have  been  a  curious  wbadj  of 
human  nature  to  watch  the  varied  cKprossion 
of  countenance  here  exhibited.  There  was 
the  genuine  look  of  simpk  enjoyment  on  that 
of  Lord  Swindon ;  a  wilder  ray  of  pteasure 
played  over  Maude's — ^for,  as  an  acted  part 
is  generally  overdone,  and,  if  natuire  had  had 
her  way,  she  would  have  been  in  her  own 
room,  in  bitter  tears,  instead  of  amidst  that 
mirthful  crowd, — she  now  played  the  part  of 
being  in  high  spirits,  even  beyond  necessity, 
and,  as  she  bounded  down  the  dance,  she  was 
thought  the  very  personification  of  joy  and 
happiness.  Lady  Swindon  followed  in  dig- 
nified condescension,  and  she  smiled  graciously 
when  she  gave  her  band  in  the  dance  to  any 
one  she  wished  especially  to  honour  by  her 
notice.  Mr.  Lascelles  seemed  the  most  out 
of  his  element,  and  his  countenance  seldom 
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changed  from  its  usual  cold  indifiference, 
except  occasionally  a  sort  of  self-satisfied 
smile  passed  over  it,  as  he  watched  his 
daughter's  animated  looks  and  gestures,  and 
the  genuine  hilarity  of  her  partner's,  and  he 
flatt^^  himself,  there  really  need  be  no  great 
sacrifice  in  such  a  union.  He  had  no  very 
exalted  idea  of  woman's  soul ;  he  thought 
she  would  not  grumble  at  the  price  of  a  life- 
long slavery  to  buy  such  baubles  as  those 
now  glittering  on  Maude's  neck  and  arms ; 
and  then  to  be  mistress  of  this  fine  place; 
and  he  looked  with  pride  at  the  heavy  array 
of  massive  armour  which  covered  the  walls, 
and  which  had  been  worn,  as  tradition  says, 
by  successive  generations  of  Swindons'  from 
the  time  of  the  Conquest.  Alas,  for  the 
pomp  of  power ! 

"  All  that  beauty,  all  that  rank  e'en  gave. 
Await  alike  th'  inevitable  hour. 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave.'* 

Could  these  proud  memorials  of  past  re- 
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Down  save  their  descendants  from  miking 
into  insignificance  and  imbeoOity?  Did  not 
that  warlike  champion,  standing  bj  his  ^diite 
charger  at  the  top  of  the  room,  as  poortnyed 
by  the  dark  colouring  of  Vandykep  in  a  largie^ 
fnll-length  picture,  seem  to  fixmn  oo  the 
d^enerate  scion  of  his  ancient  noe  ? 

Even  the  stoical  indifference  of  Mr. 
Lascelles  could  not  avoid  some  such  reOec^ 
tioDS  passing  through  his  mind,  and  he  turned 
his  thoughts  away,  glancing  on  his  wife,  as 
her  hand  touched  his  in  the  dance,  and  he  felt 
a  gentle  pressure.  She  was  still  looking  very 
attractive,  and  a  careful  choice  of  the  becoming 
in  dress,  added  to  a  taste,  which  might  almost 
be  called  a  study,  aided  the  concealment  of 
the  ravages  which  time  will  make  on  the 
most  beautiful. 

It  is  very  well  for  girls  to  enjoy  the  pleasant 
delusion  of  the  poet,  that, 

"  Beauty  anadoraed,  is  adorned  the  most." 
But,  it  will  never  do  after  the  age  of  thirty. 
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aDd  it  is  a  daDgerous  maxim  for  even  eighteen 
to  follow.  Depend  upon  it,  there  is  no  beauty, 
however  rare,  but  may  be  enhanced  by  a  good 
taste  in  dress,  and  marred  by  an  infringement 
of  its  rules. 

Lady  Julia  had  married  too  young  to 
become  what  is  caUed  a  flirt,  but  she  was  not 
insensible  to  the  admiration  of  others,  and  she 
was  now  not  displeased  to  find  that  her  beauty 
was  not  lost  on  Mr.  Delville.  Perhaps  even 
her  husband  might  look  on  her  with  pleasure. 
Should  she  venture  to  ask  for  one  dance  with 
him,  in  remembrance  of  "  auld  lang  syne  ?"  she 
met  one  of  his  cold  indifferent  looks,  and  she 
shrank  back  into  herself;  her  nature,  too,  was 
proud,  she  had  sought  the  countenance  of  his 
affection  by  every  demonstration  of  woman's 
love,  in  the  first  years  of  their  marriage,  but, 
now,  she  had  taught  herself  to  be  almost  as 
undemonstrative  as  himself,  and  the  world 
would  think  them  a  very  civil,  contented  couple. 

Poor  Lady   Julia,   contented  was  not  her 
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idea  of  married  life*  and  if »  she  ever  sank  into 
it,  it  must  be  through  mauy  concealed  struggles 
of  bitter  feeling.  She  now  looked  at  her 
daughter,  with  painful  anxiety,  and  having 
the  key  to  her  unusual  appearance  of  high 
spirits,  by  hearing  Mr.  Delville's  mention  of 
Lord  Dublin,  she  feared  this  exertion  to  con- 
ceal her  red  feelings,  would  only  cause  a  more 
violent  re-action,  when  she  found  herself  alone 
and  freed  from  constraint. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  In  my  sad  and  lonely  hours. 
The  thought  of  thee  comes  o'er  me, 
Like  the  breath  of  distant  flowers.'* 

MOULT&IE. 

The  great  clock  of  the  neighbouring 
church  was  striking  two  in  the  morning, 
when  Maude  found  herself  at  last  alone  in 
her  room  after  all  the  conflicting  feelings  of 
the  day. 

Lady  Swindon  had  courteously  accom- 
panied Lady  Julia  and  her  daughter,  to  see 
herself,  that  during  the  general  festivity  the 
fires  had  not  been  neglected  in  their  rooms, 
and  she  paused  a  few  minutes  in  Maude's 
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dressing-room,  while  she  undasped  tihe  jeweb 
from  her  neck  and  arms,  that  they  might  be 
replaced  in  their  own  cases,  and  re-lodced  up 
in  the  safe  repository,  which  oontained  the 
Swindon  diamonds. 

Annette  remarked  Lady  Swindon's  un- 
usually cordial  manner  when  she  received 
them  from  Maude,  and  the  expresnon — **  this 
will  not  be  the  last  time  you  will  wear  them, 
my  dear,  I  hope ;  1  only  take  them  now  for 
safety  " — did  not  escape  her  notice.  She  lin- 
gered in  the  room  after  a  prolonged  arrange- 
ment of  her  young  lady's  things,  with  an 
evident  desire  to  talk,  and  unload  her  mind 
of  some  secret  bursting  to  be  unloosed ;  but 
Maude  would  take  no  hint,  and,  pleading 
fatigue,  was  obliged  to  desire  she  might  be 
left  alone. 

When  her  retiring  steps  had  died  away  in 
the  long  corridor,  Maude  drew  up  the  heavy 
folds  of  the  damask  curtains,  which  shut  out 
the  light  of  the  brilliant  winter's  mom.     All 
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without  was  cold  and  still.  The  tower  of  the 
old  church,  which  stood  within  the  pre- 
dncts  of  the  park,  could  be  dimly  seen,  at  no 
great  distance,  and  marked  the  spot  where 
many  generations,  alike  of  peer  and  peasant, 
crumbled  into  dust.  The  only  diflPerence, 
being  the  spacious  vault  that  contained  the 
one,  and  the  grassy  hillock  which  marked  the 
burial  place  of  the  other. 

Maude's  thoughts  incessantly  were  calmed 
by  the  stillness  reigning  around  her.  The 
moon  was  as  bright ;  but  oh !  how  much 
colder  than  on  that  summer  night  at  Rich- 
mond, when  the  plighted  vows  of  love  were 
given  and  received.  To  her,  at  least,  they  were 
binding  as  ever — but,  to  him  ?.  Could  it  be 
true  that  he  so  soon  was  breaking  them,  and 
that  another,  even  if  that  other  were  a 
princess,  had  received  his  broken  vows  ? 
What  avail  to  her  if  they  were  given,  as  Mr. 
Delville  surmised,  without  his  heart.  He 
would  not  be  the  less  irrevocably  separated 

VOL.   IL  E 
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from  her  ?  But,  as  yet,  this  was  only  ramour; 
it  might  he  all  a  mistake — no — she  ooidd 
not,  she  would  not  believe  it»  and,  IdasiDg  the 
bracelet  on  her  arm,  fUt  that  whife  that 
there,  and  her  ring  unretumed,  she  yet 
hi$,  and  that  she  ought  not  to  doobt  his 
fidelity.  : 

With  tranquillized  feelings  she  turned  to- 
wards the  bright  fire  blazing  in  the  grate. 
The  warmth  seemed  to  impart  a  kindred 
glow  to  her  feelings,  and,  with  the  changeful 
temperament  of  human  nature,  she  fell  into 
a  cheerful,  and  hopeful  frame  of  mind ;  and 
with  visions  of  a  happy  future  passing  through 
her  hrain,  her  waking,  and  her  sleeping  fancies 
soon  mingled  into  such  blissful  dreams,  that 
she  roused  herself  unwillingly  from  their 
enchantment,  when  Annette  came  in  the  mor- 
ning to  disturb  her  slumbers. 

"  My  lady  desired  you  might  be  informed," 
she  said,  while  unfolding  a  brocaded  silk  dress, 
"  that  Mr.  Lascelles  does  not  return  home  so 
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soon  as  her  ladyship  expected,  and  that  to- 
day and  to-morrow  there  are  to  be  aU  sorts  of 
games  in  the  park,  which  the  ladies  go  to  see, 
and  she  is  sending  to  Abbey  Court  for  her 
ermine  mantel,  and  wishes  to  know  whether 
you  desire  anything  to  be  brought  for  you  at 
the  same  time.  But,  I  told  Miss  BhindeD,  I 
thought  I  had  remembered  everything  you 
could  require,  even  if  we  remain  a  week,  for 
I  always  like  to  be  prepared,  and  I  rather 
wonder  Miss  Blundell  is  not  more  thoughtful 
about. my  lady,  especially  knowing  that  her 
ladyship  never  likes  to  wear  the  same  dress 
two  days  together.  As  she  told  me,  Lady 
JaHa  was  putting  on  her  purple  Genoa  velvet 
this  morning,  I  thought  this  silk  would  be  in 
the  same  style  for  you.  Would  you  please  to 
wear  your  Brussels  lace  chemisette  and  collar, 
with  the  sleeves  to  match,  or  the  old  point 
which  Lady  Julia  made  you  a  present  of  on 
Christmas-day  ?" 

"  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  to-day,  nor 

E  2 
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that  dress  either,  which  would  suit  a  visit  to 
the  Queen,  instead  of  a  walk  on  the  wet  grass 
of  the  park,  to  see  the  peasantry  enjofii^  all 
sorts  of  games.  So,  give  me  my  TWtan  plaid ; 
I  will  go  down  a  Scotch  girl  this  mornings 
and  equipped  in  a  suitable  oiaoner  for  country 
amusements.  We  had  a  Scotch  reel,  you  know, 
last  night,  so  I  shall  be  only  keeping  up  my 
character,  and  you  need  not  look  so  discon- 
solate," she  added,  smiling,  as  Annette  folded 
up  the  splendid  brocade,  in  rather  a  disap- 
pointed manner. 

''  Well,  Miss  Lascelles,  you  know  best,  and 
certainly  you  look  well  in  anything,"  rejoined 
Annette,  "  and  perhaps  as  you  mean  to  walk, 
it  would  have  been  a  pity  to  wear  this  beauti- 
ful silk.     I  was  told  by  Madame  D ,  that 

her  Majesty  has  gne  off  the  very  same  piece. 
I  suppose.  Miss  LasceUes,  Lord  Swindon  wiU 
walk  with  you,  as  Lady  Swindon  drives  your 
mamma  in  the  pony-phaeton.  His  lordship 
seems  a  nice  young  gentleman,  and  the  tenants 
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were  all  saying  last  night  what  a  handsome 
couple  you  made,  and  then  those  beautiful  dia- 
monds became  you  so  well.  Lady  Julia's  are 
very  fine  ones,  but  I  was  obliged  to  own  to 
Mrs.  Dawson,  that  they  were  not  to  he  com- 
pared to  these.'' 

Maude  was  binding  her  dark  hair  across  her 
beautiful  brow,  and  as  her  eyes  were  fixed  on 
the  reflection  in  the  glass,  a  smile  passed  over 
ha*  perfect  features.  Was  it  called  up  by  a 
passing  gleam  of  female  vanity,  or  the  sight  of 
the  plain  gold  bracelet  which  encircled  her 
arm? 

"  Annette,"  she  said,  "  I  did  not  hear  what 
you  were  talking  about.  I  was  thinking  of 
something  else.  But  you  mentioned  the  name 
of  Dawson,  she  is  the  housekeeper,  I  think. 
Lady  Swindon  pointed  her  out  to  me;  a 
most  stately  dame,  and  quite  in  keeping  with 
all  the  accessories  of  this  fine  old  place.  I 
must  say,"  glancing  round  at  the  antique  and 
massive    fumitiu-e    which    surrounded    her. 
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'*  this  is  all  quite  aooording  to  my  ideas  of 
an  old  baronial  residenoe ;  nothing  new — ^no 
frippery  to  be  seen." 

''  As  to  that,  why,  of  course  you  know  best* 
Miss  Lascelles.  But  I  cannot  say  as  I  like 
these  great  cumbersome  chairs  so  well  as  the 
pretty  light  French  ones  in  your  dressing-ioom 
at  Abbey  Court,"  and  the  litde  abigail  looked 
at  her  own  slender  figure  with  oomjdacoiGy,  as 
she  attempted  to  lift  one  of  the  fine  old 
carved  ebony  seats,  which  were  ranged  in 
rather  formal  order  round  the  room ;  "  but 
everything  is  certainly  uncommon  handsome, 
aod,  though  to  my  mind,  the  old  tapestry, 
and  the  old  oak,  and  the  old  armour,  are 
rather  melancholy  and  give  me  the  vapours, 
I  should  not  object  to  live  here.  The  house- 
keeper's room  is  very  comfortable,  and  the 
best  of  everything  served  there." 

Maude  smiled  at  her  maid's  description, 
and  added,  as  she  left  her  room  on  the  sum- 
mons of  the  breakfast  bell : 
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"  Wdl  then,  Annette,  I  suppose  you  will 
not  grumble  at  my  father's  intention  of 
making  a  longer  visit  than  was  first  proposed. 
As  for  me,  I  think  this  old  tapestry  and 
crimson  damask  bed  must  conjure  up  plea- 
sant dreams,  for  I  know  not  when  I  have 
enjoyed  such  charming  ones,  and  I  feel  quite 
in  spirits  to  enter  into  all  the  boisterous 
mirth  I  shall  expect  to  see  round  me  to-day. 
Whenever  I  have  a  home  of  my  own,  I  will 
certainly  collect  happy  faces  round  me  in  a 
similar  manner." 

As  she  lightly  passed  down  the  wide  oak- 
staircase,  she  pressed  the  bracelet,  which  never 
left  her  arm,  to  her  lips,  and  the  idea  of 
Kildergh  Castle,  and  all  its  feudal  splendour 
passed  across  her  mind,  forgetful  of  the  fatal 
barrier  which  existed  between  her  family  and 
theirs.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  hopes  do 
not  always  wait  for  probabilities,  or  even 
possibilities;  perhaps,  when  their  fallacy  is 
proved,  their  transient  light  only  makes  the 


step   was   always   graceful,  it  \a 
usually   elastic  as  she   entered 
room. 
*..  ]  An  unexpected  pleasure  the 

1 1  in  the  sight  of  her  young  brother 

to  meet  her  with  his  handsome 
from  his  broad  forehead,  and  1 
sparkling  with  delight     He  wh 
ear,  "  I  will  never  call  Lord  S 
again,  so  don't  tell  him.     I  am  i 
good-natured  to  send  for  me  tl 
he    added   aloud,    ''  and    it   ¥ 
Swindon's  doing." 

Maude  looked  her  thanks,  8 
little  hand  in  his  rather  rough 
less   of  repugnance  than   she 
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morning,  and  as  my  mother  said  I  might 
drive  over  to  Abbey  Court  and  fetch  Herbert 
before  breakfast,  I  did  so.  I  am  sure,  he  will 
like  the  fun  of  all  the  games  in  the  park  to-day 
as  well  as  I  do." 

"  Indeed,  Lord  Swindon,  you  are  very  kind 
to  think  of  my  dear  boy,  and  I  think  it  gives 
me  as  much  pleasure  to  have  him  with  me, 
enjoying  himself,  as  it  can  be  to  him,"  and  she 
looked  fondly  on  the  handsome  boy,  who 
certainly  deserved  his  mother's  love. 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  Lord  Swindon,  "  I  am 
not  going  to  leave  Herbert  with  you  in  the 
carriage  ;  I  hate  being  tied  to  an  apron-string 
myself.  I  mean  him  to  run  about  with  me 
and  his  sister,  and  I  will  shew  them  the  fun 
much  better  than  my  mother  can  do,  I  know.' 

Maude  saw  a  cloud  passing  over  Lady 
Swindon's  face,  and  good-naturedly  interposed, 
with,  *'  I  shall  like  that  plan  of  all  things,  if 
Lady  Swindon  will  allow  me,  and  perhaps 
papa  will  walk  with  us,  also.' 

B  3 
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Mr.  LasceUes  was  going  to  be  conciliatoiy/ 
and  for  oac€  take  the  trouble  of  appearing  to 
share  the  amusements  of  others*  but  was 
stopped  in  the  laudable  design  by  ao  exdama- 
tion  from  Lord  Swindon,  that,  he  would  have 
no  fathers  or  mothers  with  them  to  spoil  their 
sport)  and  keep  them  in  order ;  he  was  sure 
Miss  LasceUes  could  walk,  and  run  too,  if  she 
would  only  try ;  the  ptice  she  danced  the  red 
last  night  shewed  him  that. 

Under  the  circumstancesj  Lady  Swindon 
thought  the  arrangement  was  no  bad  one. 
It  would  again  place  her  son  and  Miss 
LasceUes  together,  and  amid  the  joyous 
hUarity  of  his  peasantry,  she  would  see  him 
in  the  best  point  of  view.  The  pursuits  and 
amusements  which  were  reaUy  on  a  par,  or 
suited  to  his  intdlect,  might  now  appear  as 
if  only  enjoyed  with  the  laudable  desire  of 
giving  pleasure  to  others. 

At  twelve  o'clock,  the  party  from  the  Hall 
were   to    jom    the   assemblage    of   aU    the 
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village  in  a  level  part  of  the  park,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  house. 

Lady  Julia,  well  wrapped  up  in  her  ermine 
doak,  stepped  languidly  into  Lady  Swindon's 
wdl-appointed  pony-carriage,  and  the  pedes- 
trians set  off  on  foot,  Lord  Swindon  good- 
naturedly  insisting  that  Maude  should  take 
his  arm  to  help  her  along,  while  Herbert 
sprang  from  side  to  side  with  all  the  hilarity 
of  his  age,  and  Mr.  Lascelles  and  Father 
Malizio  walked  afterwards  at  a  slower  pace, 
and,  as  it  might  seem  by  their  earnest  looks, 
in  deep  and  interesting  conversation. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  spot  marked  out 
for  the  rustic  games,  they  found  a  large 
assemblage  ready  to  receive  them,  consisting 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  the 
village  of  Swindon,  and  the  tenantry  on  the 
estate.  The  latter  were  drawn  up  in  some- 
thing like  order,  with  a  flag  flying,  and  an 
attempt  at  a  band  of  music,  to  receive  their 
landlord,  and  the  party  from  the  Hall. 
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As  soon  as  they  appeared  in  nght,  an 
English  hurrah  was  heard,  and  in  those  heartj 
accents  which  it  seems  only  English  lungs 
can  achieve.  Many  of  the  villagers  jcnned 
their  voices  also,  and  Maude  had  never  lis- 
tened to  such  joyful,  though  discordant  notes 
before.  Her  young  blood  kindled  at  the 
inspiriting  sound,  and  Herbert  knew  not  how 
to  express  his  joy  sufficiently,  and  threw  up 
his  cap,  and  shouted  in  unison  with  the 
crowd. 

A  tent  was  erected  to  receive  the  ladies,  in 
case  of  rain,  and  it  was  the  custom  for  the 
lord  of  Swindon  to  stand  at  the  entrance,  and 
make  a  short  speech  to  those  around  him. 

It  might  be  curious  to  compare  the  various 
sentiments  which,  each  year,  had  issued  from 
the  mouths  of  the  different  possessors  of 
Swindon,  and,  as  generations  mouldered  into 
dust,  the  change  of  forms  which  stood  before 
that  listening  multitude. 

The  late  lord  had  been  a  mild  and  gentle 
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man,  but  by  no  means  deficient  in  intellect, 
although  report  said,  he  was  governed  by  his 
spiritual  director,  and  his  wife.  Everything 
was  left  in  the  power  of  the  latter,  till  bis 
son's  marriage,  when,  the  father  must  have 
intended,  as  the  mother  now  did,  that  he 
should  choose  a  wife  capable  of  continuing 
the  female  rule  at  Swindon. 

A  hearty  and  robust  English  tenantry,  like 
something  more  than  merely  a  mild  and 
amiable  landlord.  To  be  popular,  he  must 
join  in  their  sports,  he  must  be  ready  to 
partake  of,  and  promote  their  amusements,  as 
wen  as  to  remit  their  rent,  if  necessary,  or 
build  them  a  new  barn,  when  required. 

The  late  lord  was  never  backward  in  per- 
forming the  latter,  but  the  first  was  quite  out 
of  his  way ;  and,  as  soon  as  his  son  was  old 
enough  to  ride  about  the  estate,  and  join  in 
all  the  active  sports  of  the  country,  he  was 
glad  to  see  there  was  one  thing,  at  least,  he 
could  do  well ;  and  the  best  horses,  the  best 
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dogs,  the  best  guns,  fishing-rods,  &c.,  were 
at  his  coTnmand  from  his  earliest  boyhood. 

Thus,  as  has  been  before  mentioaed,  grow* 
ing  up  amidst  the  tenantry,  they  scarcely 
noticed  his  deficiency  of  intellect,  or  if  they 
did,  considered  it  much  less  thaa  it  really 
was* 

Of  course,  in  the  present  instance,  the 
speech  of  the  landlord  on  these  annual  fes- 
tivities was  always  read  from  a  written  paper. 
Lord  Swindon  had  a  good  voice,  and,  if  he 
could  not  read  with  feeling  or  emphasis,  at 
least,  it  was  clear,  and  could  be  understood. 

He  was  now  looking  more  animated  and 
jovial  than  usual.  His  walk  with  Maude  and 
Herbert  had  been  particularly  agreeable  to 
him,  and  he  had  several  times  remarked, 
how  much  pleasanter  it  was  than  being  with 
old  people ;  he  was  quite  tired  of  his  mother 
and  Father  Malizio ;  he  wished  Maude  and 
Herbert  would  never  go  away.  The  frank- 
hearted  boy  said  he  would  stay  as  long  as 
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ever  he  liked,  and  had  received  a  good  slap 
on  the  shoulder  in  approval ;  but  Maud^  had 
not  been  so  ready  in  reply,  though  their  host 
seemed  scarcely  to  observe  the  response  was 
not  equally  from  both  of  them. 

I^dy  Swindon  now  came  forward,  and 
gave  her  son  the  written  speech  prepared  for 
him,  and,  like  a  school-boy  ready  to  repeat  his 
task,  he  stood  up  and  opened  the  paper. 
Maude  was  still  standing  by  his  side,  and 
Herbert  just  behind  him.  At  this  moment, 
Mr.  Delville  gallopped  up,  and,  throwing  the 
rein  of  his  horse  to  his  servant,  joined  the 
party  in  the  tent,  exclaiming : 

"I  am  glad  I  am  just  in  time  for  the 
speech,  Swindon.  Now  then,  fire  it 
oflF!" 

It  is  commonly  said,  there  is  no  obstinacy 
like  that  of  a  fool,  and  it  was  verified  in  the 
present  case  ;  for  Lord  Swindon  threw  down 
the  paper,  and  swore  he  would  read  no  more 
of  that  bosh — he  would  make  a  speech  like  a 
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man,  that  he  would.  In  vain  his  mother 
entreated,  and  Father  Malizio  urged  him  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  written  speedi,  and  not 
attempt  one  of  his  own. 

"  No,  I'll  be  d— d  if  I  do,**  was  his  laconic^ 
but  by  no  means  satis&ctory  rqdy.  "  m 
shew  them  Vm  not  quite  such  a  fool  eitheri" 
and  he  looked  at  Maude  and  Herbert 

Then,  taking  off  his  hat,  as  usual  for  him 
to  do,  preparatory  to  speaking,  a  renewed 
cheering  arose  from  the  multitude  crowding 
round,  and,  when  it  had  ceased,  he  said,  with 
a  laughing  face  and  clear  voice : 

"  T  am  not  going  to  read  a  speech  this 
year — but  I  will  tell  you  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  you  all  look  so  merry,  and  I  am  so  my- 
self— for  I  will  tell  you  a  secret  which  I  have 
not  told  my  mother  yet ;  as  I  was  walking 
here  with  these  two  here,"  and  he  pointed  to 
Miss  Lascclles  and  her  brother,  "I  asked 
them  to  stay  here,  and  keep  me  company 
always,  and  they  said  they  would.;  and  so, 
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now,  hurrah  as  much  as  you  please,  hurrah 
for  Miss  Lascelles,  say  I !" 

Lord  Swindon's  loud  voice  was  jovially 
echoed  by  those  around  him,  and  "  well  done 
my  lord,  thee  has  chosen  well,  now,"  were  the 
words  whispered  in  rather  audible  whispers 
among  the  crowd. 

Poor  Maude  felt  the  awkwardness  of  her 
situation,  but  did  not  understand  the  full 
meaning  of  it  all,  and  Father  Malizio,  gliding 
up,  said  softly,  "  Do  not  be  distressed,  my 
daughter,  at  this  hearty  cheering  for  you,  it  is 
only  the  custom  at  these  times  to  welcome 
strangers ;  you  will  hear,  they  will  do  the  same 
directly  for  Mr.  Lascelles,  and  Lady  Julia." 

And  the  priest  whispering  in  Lord  Swindon's 
ear,  "  a  cheer  for  Mr.  Lascelles,  the  father  of 
Miss  Lascelles." — it  was  readily  given  out  by 
him  to  the  crowd,  who  willingly  caught  it  up, 
and,  glad  of  any  excuse  for  a  shout,  again 
the  cheerful  note  arose,  though  scarcely  as 
enthusiastically    as   before. 
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However,  this  was  not  noticed  by  Maude, 
who,  retreated  to  the  side  of  her  mother  and 
Lady  Swindon,  who  said  in  her  blandest 
tones,  "  my  dear  child,  you  scarcely  know 
our  customs  yet,  and  look  frightened,  but 
next  year  these  shouts  will  cease  to  b^  new 
to  you/* 

These  ambiguous  words  gave  no  meanbg 
beyond  friendly  civility  to  cither  Lady  Julia 
or  hej-  daufrhter ;  but  to  Mr.  DcUHlle  they  had 
a  widely  different  import,  and,  coupled  with  the 
scene  he  had  witnessed  the  preceding  evening, 
of  the  investiture  of  the  Swindon  diamonds, 
and  Lord  Swindon's  significant  words  now, 
he  could  feel  no  doubt  of  the  state  of  the  case, 
and  intended  his  significant  bow  and  cordial 
shake  of  the  hand,  to  convey  his  congratula- 
tions to  Miss  Lascelles  on  her  enviable  position 
of  affianc^e  to  Lord  Swindon. 

Nor  did  the  phrase  of  "  enviable  position  " 
pass  through  his  mind  ironically ;  he  knew 
well  the  worldly  views  of  manoeuvring  young 
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ladies  and  plotting  mammas;  for  he  was 
himself  an  ''elder  son,"  and  though  he 
might  think  both  Lady  Julia  and  her 
daughter  looked  too  good  for  the  vocation 
they  seemed  to  have  chosen,  still  it  was  too 
common  a  case  to  create  surprise,  and  he  did 
not  doubt,  but  that  half  the  girls  in  the 
county  would  gladly  be  Lady  Swindon,  and 
envy  Miss  Lascelles  the  proud  pre-eminence 
she  had  gained. 

Poor  Maude !  she  was  quite  unconscious 
of  the  interest  she  caused  around  her,  and 
that  she  was  gazed  on  as  the  future  lady  of 
the  manor,  and  of  the  old  halls  of  Swindon. 
Lady  Julia  was  accustomed  to  eastern  cus- 
toms and  the  homage  there  paid  to  beauty, 
and  laid  the  empressement  which  was  shewn 
to  see  and  speak  to  her  daughter,  merely  to 
that  account.  She  only  thought  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Swindon  had  a  much  better  taste 
than  those  of  the  village  near  Abbey  Court, 
where  she    had   never   observed  the  people 
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crowd  round  to  obtaia  sight  of  a  beauty, 
which  here  seemed  to  be  so  well  appred- 
ated. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Lascelles  knew  the  real 
cause  of  all  this  popular  enthusiasm,  and  was 
gkd  it  was  not  understood  by  either  his  wife 
or  daughter.  Father  Malizio  had  hinted 
that  even  this  passiye  acceptance  on  their 
part  might  be  turned  to  good  account  when 
the  time  arrived  for  a  clearer  explana- 
tion. 

The  different  games  now  commenced,  and 
were  kept  up  with  much  spirit.  There  was 
no  lack  of  ale,  which  flowed  from  an  immense 
barrel,  covered  over  with  evergreens,  and  a 
coronet  tastefully  made  of  holly -berries,  with 
the  letter  S  beneath,  was  displayed  on  the 
top  of  it. 

First,  a  race  was  run  by  boys  under  twelve, 
for  an  elaborately  worked  smock-frock,  the 
general  farming  dress  in  that  county ;  then, 
the   more    athletic    old   English    games  of 
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wrestling,  throwing  the  bar,  &c.,  continued 
till  the  short  winter's  day  began  to  dose,  and 
the  party  from  the  Hall  returned  to  its  warm 
curtained  rooms  and  blazing  fires. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  II  n'y  a  rien  de  plus 
Triste,  fade  et  ennuyeux 
Qu'un  diner  a  la  campagne, 
Ou  la  mcdisancc  et  la  frivolitc. 
Tout  ramusement  de  la  socidtc.'' 

''VIBILLE   COM^DIE   FBANfAISE." 

Several  of  the  neighbouring  families  came 
to  dinner  at  Swindon  Hall,  and  among  them 
Mrs.  Jackson  Turner,  who  was  famous  for 
knowing,  and  relating  all  the  gossip  of  the 
country,  with  many  little  pointed  improve- 
ments of  her  own.  Mr.  Lascelles  was,  for 
once,  not  sorry  to  see  this  lady,  for  it  was  his 
wish,  engendered  by  the  subtle  policy  of 
Father    Malizio,    that    the    report    of    his 
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daughter's  engagement  to  Lord  Swindon 
should  be  circulated  and  believed. 

The  drawing-room  at  Swindon  Hall  was 
just  the  sort  of  apartment  which  would  be 
chosen  as  an  illustration  of  the  olden  time, 
and  from  whence  the  picturesque  groups 
which  form  a  hawking-picture  would  issue. 
There  was  the  deep  oriel  window,  the 
curiously  carved  mantel-piece,  the  rich  tapestry, 
and  the  ceiling  elaborately  inlaid  with  quaint 
devices,  the  dark  oak  being  relieved  by  costly 
gilding. 

The  furniture  was  in  keeping  with  the 
room,  and  the  additions  necessary  to  modern 
ideas  of  comfort,  were  supplied  in  the  same 
style,  regardless  of  expense. 

Crimson  velvet  curtains,  and  sofas  and 
chairs  to  match,  with  a  carpet  which,  although 
antique  to  the  eye,  would  yet  have  astonished 
our  ancestors,  by  the  beauty  of  the  falwic,  gave 
an  air  of  brightness  to  the  scene,  and  at  once 
brought  the  word  "  comfortable"  to  the  mind. 
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Maude  was  the  ^t  to  enter  this  diarmiDg 
room,  where  she  fencied  she  should  he  the 
last,  but  the  antique  gold  time-jneoe  which 
stood  on  a  slab  of  curiously  inkid  Indian 
workmanship,  supported  by  alabaster  figuies 
of  exquisite  sculpture,  told  her  she  was  yet 
early,  and  that  her  watch— as  ladies'  watdies 
generally  do,  had  deceived  her. 

She  had  a  quick  eye  for  the  beautiful, 
either  in  nature  or  in  art,  and  she  could  not 
but  look  with  an  admiring  and  pleased  glance 
on  the  apartment  in  which  she  stood.  Im- 
mediately before  her  was  a  large  mirror,  sur- 
mounted with  crimson  velvet  draperies  to 
match  the  windows,  and  the  immensely  thick 
wall.  Candles  burning  before  it,  supported 
by  golden  peacocks,  which  were  the  Swindon 
crest,  cast  a  ruddy  glow  around,  and  relieved 
the  dark  colouring  of  the  tapestry  and  oak- 
ceiling.  This  mirror  now  reflected  her  own 
graceful  figure,  in  addition  to  its  other  attrac- 
tions, and,  as  she  had  an  eye  for  the  beautiful. 
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she  might  be  excused  for  lingering  in  her 
survey. 

Perhaps  she  had  unconsciously  imbibed 
some  of  her  mother's  taste  for  the  gorgeous 
in  dress,  or  perhaps  she  had  suffered  herself 
to  be  passively  decked  out,  under  Annette's 
ideas  of  the  becoming,  but  certain  it  is,  she 
was  now  more  dressed  than  is  usual  for  a 
mere  country  dinner-party. 

Still,  hers  was  a  style  of  beauty  which 
suited  bright  colours  better  than  most  would 
have  done.  There  was  nothing  dollish  about 
it :  regal  robes  would  have  sat  well  upon  her, 
and  the  statue-like  chiselling  of  her  features, 
which  were  white  as  marble,  were  agreeably 
relieved  by  the  scarlet  roses  which  shone  as  a 
wreath  on  her  dark  hair,  and  by  a  dress  of  the 
same  colour,  of  that  transparent  texture, 
which  is  well  called  "  illusion,"  with  its  three 
skirts  looped  up  by  bunches  of  the  same  roses. 

She  appeared  to  have  grown  in  height  since 
she  had  left  her  peaceful  home  at  Miss  Cod- 
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rington'Sy  or  else,  the  girl  haviDg  merged  as 
it  were  into  the  woman,  gave  her  mcnre  the 
appearance  of  being  tall. 

She  was  still  looking  at  the  mirror,  and 
her  thoughts  were  far  away,  wishing  the  only 
eyes  she  desired  to  charm,  were  thoe  to  see 
her,  when  a  step  unheard  on  the  soft  thick 
carpet,  brought  Lord  Swindon  to  her  side, 
and  he  said,  following  the  direction  of  her 
eyes — 

"  Yes,  it  certainly  is  very  pretty.  I  should 
like  always  to  see  it  there." 

She  started  at  his  unexpected  appearance, 
and  blushed,  as  if  he  could  have  read  her 
thoughts. 

At  this  moment,  Mrs.  Jackson  Turner 
was  announced ;  and  Miss  Lascelles,  not  being 
of  the  order  of  young  ladies  who  blush  every 
moment,  with  a  cause,  or  without  one,  the 
lady  thought  there  must  be  more  reason  for 
embarrassment  than  met  the  eye,  and  watched 
to  unravel  what  it  might  be. 
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The  next  minute,  Lady  Swindon  entered 
the  room,  vnth  courteous  apologies  for  not 
being  there  to  receive  her  guest,  but  trusted 
Miss  Lascelles  and  her  son  had  supplied  her 
place.  There  might  be  nothing  in  thus 
coupling  their  names ;  but,  as  Mrs.  Jackson 
Turner  piqued  herself  on  a  quick  discern- 
ment, she  flattered  herself  she  had  already 
unravelled  the  mystery  of  the  blush.  Doubt- 
less, she  had  come  in  very  inopportunely,  and 
detected  the  lovers  in  a  tender  tete-a-tete. 

Lady  Swindon  looked  with  pride  on  her 
intended  daughter-in-law.  She  had  never 
seen  her  look  so  handsome,  as  the  reflexion 
of  her  dress,  and  the  deep  crimson  furniture 
which  surrounded  her,  gave  a  glow  to  her 
clear,  marble  cheek ;  and,  placing  her  hand 
on  her  shoulder,  she  said,  in  tones  unusually 
gentle,  "  I  am  pleased,  my  dear,  to  see  you 
are  not  tired  by  your  walk  this  morning  with 
Horatio.  I  always  did  think  crimson  the  most 
becoming  colour  for  fitting  up  a  room,  and  now 
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I  am  sure  of  it  This  might  have  been 
chosen  on  purpose  for  you,"  smiliDg  at 
Maude,  ^'  don't  you  think  so,  Horatio?" 

Again,  this  seemed  to  confirm  Mrs.  Jade- 
son  Turner's  suspidons.  The  words,  though 
indefinite,  meant  much,  when  coming  fixun 
Lady  Swindon ;  and,  the  kind  epithet,  *'  my 
dear,"  she  had  never  been  heard  to  address 
to  any  young  lady  before. 

The  dinner  passed  off  as  most  dinners  in 
the  country  do,  with  a  good  deal  of  form,  a 
good   deal   of  silence,  and  a  good  deal  of 
stupidity.     When  the  ladies  left  the  dining- 
room,   the    gentlemen    drew   together,   and 
discussed      politics,      hunting,      magisterial 
business,  and  the  approaching  steeple-chase. 
Father   Malizio    occasionally   attempted    to 
give  a  literary  turn  to  the  conversation.    His 
studied  and  careful  education,  having  made 
him  one  of  the  most  elegant  scholars  of  the 
day,  and  being  equally  well  versed  in  all  the 
lighter  productions  of  the  hour,  and  a  con- 
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noisseur  in  painting  and  sculpture,  he  could 
vary  his  subjects  to  suit  most  tastes,  except 
those  now  seated  round  Lord  Swindon's  con- 
vivial board.  Mr.  Lascelles  might  have  been 
a  more  congenial  companion,  but  he  was  taci- 
turn by  nature,  and  utterly  careless  of  being 
agreeable  to  others ;  seldom,  if  ever,  emerging 
from  the  cold  apathy  which  seemed  to  freeze 
alike  his  faculties  and  his  feelings. 

The  ladies  gathered  in  little  knots  in 
the  drawing-room ;  and  scandal  among  the 
elder,  fashions,  and  dregs,  and  balls,  among 
the  younger,  were  the  prevailing  subjects. 
Maude  attempted  to  assume  an  interest  in 
the  latter,  and  as  she  employed  the  best 
French  milliners  in  London,  her  opinions  and 
information  were  eagerly  listened  to,  and  she 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  long  discussion  on  the 
most  fashionable  style  of  ball-dress,  when 
her  ear  caught  the  name  of  Lord  Dublin  in 
the  clear,  sharp  tones  of  Mrs.  Jackson 
Turner's  voice,  as  she  was  seated  between 
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Lady  Swindon  and  another  lady  on  the  sob 
by  the  fire. 

"Then  you  think,  Miss  Laaodka^  that 
flounces  are  more  the  right  thing  now,  than 
double  or  treble  sidrta,"  aaid  Miaa  Addiaon. 

"Yes,  decidedly/'  replied  Maude,  atrain- 
ing  her  ear  to  catch  what  waa  aaid  on 
the  sofa. 

"  But  you  told  me  just  now,"  int^posed 
another  young  lady,  "that  flounces  were 
quite  gone  out,  and  your  own  dress  is  in 
treble  skirts." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Maude,  "  I  am 
afraid  I  was  not  attending  to  Miss  Addison's 
question.  Long  sprays  of  flowers  are  the 
most  worn  by  those  they  suit ;  I  do  not  hke 
them  for  myself,  but  I  think  they  would  look 
well  on  you." 

"  Dear  me,^'  said  Miss  Addison,  "  I  have 
never  seen  them.  Do  you  mean  put  round 
the  dress  in  festoons  ?" 

Poor  Maude  was  in  despair  at  the  wrong 
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answers  she  was  giving,  and,  after  explaining 
that  she  was  meaning  long  sprays  of  flowers 
in  the  hair,  and  not  on  the  dress,  she  con- 
trived without  incivility  to  leave  the  young 
lady's  coterie,  and,  under  pretence  of  warming 
herself,  drew  near  the  fire. 

Lady  Swindon  was  looking  coldly  indif- 
ferent, and  scarcely  attending  to  what  was 
said ;  but  Mrs.  Jackson  Turner's  other  neigh- 
bour was  eagerly  listening  to  the  tale  of 
scandal,  which  now  seemed  to  have  changed 
its  object,  and  related  to  some  family  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  words:  "  Most  shock- 
affair" — "never  can  be  received  in  society 
again" — "but  what  can  be  expected  from 
such  an  example  at  home  ?" — "  depend  upon 
it,  these  things  go  in  the  blood,"  were  as 
unintelligible  as  uninteresting  to  Maude,  and 
she  was  about  moving  away  to  seek  Lady 
Julia  in  her  own  room,  when  another  lady 
approached  the  sofa,  and  addressed  Mrs. 
Jackson  Turner,  with : 
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'^  Were  you  not  just  now  mentioning  Lofd 
Dublin  ?  I  knew  him  slighily  in  London  this 
spring.  I  thought  him  very  hsndsome,  snd 
all  the  young  ladies  were  dying  for  him." 

"  Yes,  or  his  marquisate,"  said  Mrs.  Jack- 
son Turner,  with  her  spiteful  air,  '*but  I 
believe  he  is  handsome,  though  a  sad  nm^. 
I  was  only  saying  my  sister  met  his  fathov 
the  Duke  of  Kildergh,  a  few  weeks  ago,  and 
the  proud  old  fool  was  delighted  with  the 
idea  of  his  son's  marriage  with  a  foreign 
princess ;  as  if  an  English  lady  was  not  a 
much  better  mutch  for  an  English  nobleman. 
It  will  only  serve  him  right  if  she  runs  away 
from  him  some  day,  as  he  now  leaves  his 
English  love  for  her.  Such  things  are  in 
the  family,  too,  you  know ;  his  mother,  the 
Duchess  of  Kildergh,  is  a  divorcee'^ 

Here  she  was  stopped  by  a  haughty  and 
decisive  movement  for  silence  from  Lady 
Swindon,  and  Maude,  understanding  the 
reason,  and  that  nothing  more  would  be  said 
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now,   of  the   subject  so  interesting  to  her, 
hastened  out  of  the  room. 

"  Really  Mrs.  Turner,  I  wish  you  would  be 
more  careful  of  the  subjects  you  choose  for 
your  tales  of  scandal,"  said  Lady  Swindon, 
^*  you  see  you  have  sent  Miss  Lascelles  out  of 
the  room.  I  suppose  you  know  that  the 
Duchess  of  Kildergh  you  speak  of,  is  mother 
to  Mr.  Lascelles,  but  she  is  not  mother  to 
Lord  Dublin,  though  since  she  has  been 
married  to  the  duke,  she  has  fulfilled  all  the 
duties  of  one  in  an  exemplary  manner,  and  the 
young  marquis  being  then  quite  an  infant, 
has  been  brought  up  by  her  with  great 
aflfection." 

"  Really,  Lady  Swindon,"  said  Mrs. 
Jackson  Turner,  in  some  confusion  at  having 
been  found  not  quite  au  fait  at  a  tale  of 
scandal,  even  of  a  by-gone  day,  "  I  beg  your 
pardon  at  my  unfortunate  inadvertence,  I  did 
not  observe  Miss  Lascelles  was  standing  so 
near  us,  and  certainly  in  these  days,  when 
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there  is  scarcely  a  fieunily  ami  T9fmek$  cf 
some  kind,  one  cannot  be  too  carrfiil  of  wiiat 
is  said  before  others.  My  friend,  poor  Mrs. 
Drinkwell,  was  tdling  me  the  other  day,  m 
she  was  travelling  by  rail  up  from  the  south, 
she  heard  all  her  husband's  peoeadiUoes  dis* 
cussed,  and  the  causes  of  their  sqiaratioa 
commented  upon,  without  the  least  idea  on 
the  part  of  those  talking  that  she  was  the 
unfortunate  wife.  Fortunately,  she  has  great 
self-command,  and  did  not  betray  herself  in 
any  way,  which  would  have  made  it  still 
more  awkward." 

This  turn  of  the  conversation  was  a  clever 
ruse  on  the  part  of  the  scandal-loving  lady, 
and  led  to  an  animated  account  of  all  Mr. 
Drinkwell's  misdemeanours,  leaving  her  own 
discomfiture  respecting  the  Duchess  ot 
Kildergh  to  be  passed  over  without  further 
notice. 

When  Maude  and  Lady  Julia  re-entered 
the  drawing-room,  the  gentlemen  were  already 
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diere,  and  Lady  Swindoq  was  engaged  in 
asking  Miss  Addison  to  sing,  who,  being  of 
the  genus  of  young  ladies  who  require  press- 
ing, it  was  not  to  be  settled  in  a  moment ; 
and  Lady  Swindon,  always  anxious  for  music, 
as  a  respectable  mode  of  keeping  her  son 
engaged  without  displaying  his  shallow  intel- 
lect, at  once  turned  to  Miss  LasceDes,  say- 
ing: 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  I  was  just  wishing  for  you. 
Miss  Addison  does  not  seem  inclined  to  sing 
to-night ;  I  am  sure  you  will  oblige  us.  I 
see  my  son  is  arranging  the  lights  on  the 
piano.  Let  us  go,  and  give  me  another 
Scotch  song." 

Mr.  Lascelles  and  Father  Malizio  withdrew 
into  one  of  the  recesses  of  an  oriel  window, 
and  their  apparently  interesting  conversation 
was  only  interrupted  by  the  breaking-up  of 
the  party,  when  the  subtle  Jesuit  contrived  to 
hand  Mrs.  Jackson  Turner  to  her  carriage, 
and,  while  cloaking  her  in  the  ante-room,  to 
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insinuate  the  engagonent  emsting  betweoi 
Lord  Swindon  and  Miss  liaBodles^  and  she, 
akeady  on  the  alert  for  the  inteHigeDO^ 
readily  swallowed  his  hints  as  oertaintieSi  and 
made  it  her  business  the  next  day  to  retail 
the  charming  piece  of  news  that  she  had  been 
dining  at  Swindon  Hall,  and  the  marriage 
was  announced  as  a  fixed  thing. 

Thus  leadily  does  gossip  spread  and  grow 
as  it  is  retailed,  and  very  soon  Lord  Swin- 
don's marriage  was  not  only  decided  on,  but 
the  day  and  hour — ^the  bride's  dress,  and 
where  the  honeymoon  was  to  be  spent,  &c. 

Lady  Swindon  even  received  congratulatory 
calls  from  some  of  her  acquaintance,  and  the 
adroit  manner  in  which  she  parried  off  any- 
thing decisive  being  said  on  her  part,  and 
her  affectionate  praise  of  Miss  Lascelles,  con- 
firmed the  idea,  that  it  was  to  be,  even  though 
not  yet  formally  announced  by  the  family. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"Tis  hope,  and  joy,  and  memory,  give 
A  home  in  which  the  heart  can  live — 
T^s  where  thou  art  is  home  to  me. 
And  home,  without  thee,  cannot  he." 

JOSIAH  CONDZB. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  were  beginning  to 
think  with  regret  that  they  must  soon  leave 
Scansale  Manor  for  their  house  in  London, 
and,  although  they  felt  wherever  they  were 
together  must  be  home,  still,  the  heart  of 
either  clung  to  their  beautiful  country  resi- 
dence as  the  spot  where  they  best  loved  to 
be. 

Reginald    Leslie    was    past   the   age  for 
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mere  boyish  romanoe,  bat  the  freshness  of 
his  young  feelings  remained,  snd»  if  the  in- 
toxicating effervescence  of  the  first  draught 
of  life  had  passed  away,  with  him  it  had  only 
passed  to  leave  a  more  enduring  brightness ; 
and  he  found  his  fondest  dreams  of  ha{^ 
ness  realized — he  sometimes  thought  more 
than  realized — in  the  fife  he  was  now  leading 
with  his  wife  at  Scansale  Manor. 

To  say  that  he  was  happy,  impUes  that 
Geraldine  was  so  also,  for  there  never  can 
be  undivided  content  in  married  life.  If  a 
cloud  passes  over  one  heart,  its  influence 
must  extend  to  the  other;  and  if  one  is 
bright  in  sunshine,  the  same  dear  ray  must 
pervade  the  other. 

Greraldine  was  in  the  prime  of  womanhood, 
at  the  period  of  her  marriage  with  Reginald 
Leslie.  She  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  life, 
had  been  courted,  admired,  followed,  and  had 
gone  on  the  cheerful  tenour  of  her  way  at 
Summeriield,  without  a  wish  to  change  the 
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secxired  happiness  of  her  present  home,  for 
the  doubtful  one  of  another,  till  she  met  with 
him  who  "  was  to  be  her  destiny,"  and  then, 
she  left  her  parents'  home,  without  one  fear 
of  ever  regretting  the  step  she  took.  Hers 
was 

"The  open,  prosperouB  love. 
That  pledged  on  earth  and  sealed  above. 
Grows  in  the  world's  approving  eyes. 
In  friendship's  smile  and  home's  caress, 
Ck)llecting  all  the  heart's  sweet  ties. 
Into  one  knot  of  happiness !" 

Thus,  Scansale  Manor,  as  the  first  home 
of  their  wedded  life,  was  inexpressibly  dear  to 
them  both,  and,  although  parliamentary  duties 
called  Mr.  Leslie  part  of  the  year  to  London, 
they  mutually  felt  reluctant  to  leave  till  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so. 

Parliament  was  to  meet  the  beginning  of 
February,  and  the  period  was  drawing  near. 
Geraldine  was  ahnost  fancying  she  saw  a 
tinge  of  spnng-green  on  the  smooth  lawn, 
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upon  which  the  room  in  which  she  was 
sitting,  opened  by  windows  down  to  the 
ground,  and  the  bursting  buds  of  an  parly 
dematisj  and  some  choice  roses  which  climbed 
over  the  columns  of  the  verandah,  told  of  the 
unusual  mildness  of  the  season. 

She  was  seated  at  her  writing-table,  en- 
gaged on  a  long  letter  to  Agne^.  The  last 
page  was  concluded,  and  she  was  folding  it 
up,  when  her  husband  entered  the  room, 
and,  with  a  smile  on  his  fine  open  counte- 
nance, said : 

"  What,  writing  still,  my  love  f  this  is  a 
longer  letter  than  usual,  even,  I  think.  I 
do  not  know  the  mighty  business  which  has 
occupied  so  much  space,  but  when  you  have 
finished,  I  want  you  to  go  with  me  and  see 
poor  Betsy  Leigh,  and  arrange  that  during 
our  absence  she  may  not  miss  any  of  the 
little  delicacies  her  sickly  appetite  now  has 
supplied  from  our  table.  .  That  was  an  un- 
fortunate accident,  and  I  fear  much  she  will 
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never  recover  the  shock  given  to  her  system, 
but  will  gradually  sink  into  a  decline.  The 
misfortune  happened  in  our  employ,  it  is  our 
duty  to  attend  to  her  wants,  and  comfort  her 
afilicted  parents,  if  she  be  taken  from 
them/* 

"Yes,  indeed,  dear  Reginald,  I  am  sure 
your  pleasure,  too ;  you  set  me  an  example 
of  all  that  is  good  and  kind.  We  will  take 
care  that  the  poor  girl  is  not  forgotten  while 
we  are  away.  I  was  thinking  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  leave  a  list  of  the  names  of  all 
the  sick  who  require  nourishment  from  our 
kitchen,  with  good  old  Mrs.  Primm.  You 
leave  her  in  charge,  here,  I  believe,  of  that 
department,  and  if  Mr.  Priestley  has  authority 
to  add  to  the  names  as  circumstances  may 
require,  I  hope  there  may  be  no  great  dif- 
ference felt  in  the  comforts  of  our  sick  people 
while  we  are  away." 

"  You  are  always  considerate,  my  Geraldine, 
and  there  cannot  be  a  better  plan,"  said  the 
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husband,  fondly,  **  and,  when  yoa  hate 
completed  this  epistle,  go  and  pat  your 
bonnet  on." 

**  I  have  quite  finished,  I  will  be  ready  in 
a  moment,  and  you  may  amuse  yourself  with 
reading  this  episUe,  which  creates  jadt 
wonder,  while  I  am  away.  We  have 'no 
secrets  from  each  other,  and,  thoi^  this 
rather  mvolves  that  of  another,  it  wiU  be  safe 
with  you/'  and  she  smiled  confidingly  on  him 
as  she  left  the  room. 

When  she  returned  ready  equipped  for 
their  walk,  she  was  greeted  with  a  hearty 
laugh  from  her  husband,  while  he  said  in  a 
deprecatory  tone, 

"  Now,  really,  you  are  too  hard  upon  Miss 
Smith,  although  I  must  own  you  have  given 
her  conversation  to  the  life.  I  did  not  know 
you  were  such  a  dreadfully  satirical  lady 
before.  Sometimes,  truth  is  a  libel,  but,  as 
this  is  not  going  into  a  court  of  justice,  I 
suppose  it  may  stand.    Are  you  sure  we  shall 
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meet  Lord  Dublin  at  Lansmere  Lodge  to-day  ? 
I  did  not  know  he  was  there." 

"  Why,  as  you  see,"  replied  his  wife,  "  my 
authority  is  not  the  most  veracious  in  the 
world,  having  heard  it  from  Miss  Smith, 
but,  I  believe  the  fact  is  correct,  though  not 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  conveyed  to  me. 
It  is  rather  too  good  to  believe  that  Lord 
Lansmere  asked  her  to  meet  Lord  Dublin ; 
and  then,  that  flourishing  little  addition  of 
hers,  which  even  you,  Reginald,  with  all  your 
good-nature,  cannot  help  laughing  at;  but 
you  should  have  seen  the  manner,  as  well  as 
heard  the  words,  to  give  you  a  correct  idea 
of  the  absurdity  of  the  scene ;  the  quiet, 
little,  all-important  smirk,  with  which  she 
said,  *  But  you  know,  dear  Mrs.  Le-slie,  that 
Dublin  and  I  were  playfellows  together,  and 
it  would  be  so  pleasant  to  us  both  to  meet 
again  ;  it  is  so  very  unfortunate  that  my  father 
cannot  spare  me  to  leave  home  to-day ;'  and 
then   the  fun  of  seeing  how  completely  she 
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was  taken  aback,  when,  in  ths  rerj  spirit  of 
maliciousness,  knowing  how  traadons  she  is 
of  being  thought  much  yonnger  than  realilj, 
I  said,  *  You  were  about  the  same  age^  then  f 
Lord  Dublin  is  between  thiitf  and  ihrtj,  I 
believe/  Oh,  her  look  of  consternation  was 
delicious  1" 

**  But  Geraldine,"  continued  Mr.  LesHe  in 
a  graver  tone,  **  I  do  not  fed  quite  satisfied 
about  Miss  Lascelles  and  Lord  Dublin ;  she 
is  a  great  friend  of  our  dear  Agnes,  and 
therefore  I  feel  some  interest  in  her.  I 
believe,  all  things  considered,  it  is  weD 
for  her  he  is  going  to  be  married.  Under 
the  unfortunate  circumstances  of  his  family 
and  hers,  there  could  not  be  a  happy  issue  to 
their  attachment ;  and  his  marriage  wiD  put 
an  end  to  it  at  once." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,"  replied  Mrs. 
Leslie,  "but  it  is  not  a  pleasant  mode  of 
cure  for  poor  Maude.  You  have  never  seen 
her,  she  is  a  most  attractive  girl,  and  gives 
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the  promise  of  becoming  a  beautiful  woman. 
I  can  scarcely  fancy  that  any  man  could  so 
soon  forget  her.  I  shall  look  at  Lord  Dublin 
very  attentively  this  evening,  and  see  if  I  can 
detect  anything  of  a  love-lorn  swain  in  him. 
But  I  am  afraid  you  men  are  a  very  incon- 
stant race/'  and  she  smiled,  as  if  she  thought 
the  very  contrary  of  her  husband,  when, 
placing  her  hand  caressingly  within  his  arm, 
they  proceeded  on  their  walk. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  were  never  seen 
approaching  the  factory,  or  the  row  of  com- 
fortable houses  which  formed  the  habitations 
of  the  work-people,  without  being  greeted  by 
kindly  smiles  and  respectful  bows  and  curtseys. 
It  was  now  the  hour  of  labour,  and  even  on 
passing  the  building,  could  be  heard  within 
the  busy  din  of  the  machines,  and  the  loud 
whizzing  splash  of  the  wheels  in  the  water 
outside  the  walls. 

It  could  not  be  matter  of  surprise  that 
with   every   possible    care,    accidents   would 
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sometimes  oocur,  and  that  the  poworfbl  and 
ponderous  engines  would  aometimea^  aa  it 
were,  exert  their  wiEs  in  oppoaitioD  to  tibose 
who  guided  them.  But»  even  then,  thcj 
were  generally  ezonerated  from  the  fahme  bjr 
those  whose  business  it  was  to  direct  and 
control  them,  and  who  kddng  on  theae  vart 
powers  as  if  belonging  to  themselves^  apoka 
and  felt  as  if  they  were  living  agenta^  instead 
of  a  curious  mass  of  wheels,  set  to  work  by 
man's  ingenuity,  and  under  his  control. 

"  You  see,  Measter,"  said  the  engineer, 
whose  especial  business  it  was  to  attend  to 
this  particular  engine,  "  she's  always  been 
counted  the  best  engine  going,  and  the  most 
to  be  depended  on.  I  never  knowed  her  to 
do  a  contrary  thing  afore ;  and  I'm  thinking 
it  was  more  the  fowt  of  the  girl  a  going  too 
near  the  wheel  loike,  than  it  was  any  fowt  of 
her  sen  ;  for  she  has  nowt*  Colly  Weston  in 
her.  Noa,  noa,  I'm  varsal  sure  she  meant 
*  North-country  expression  for  contradictory. 
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reet,  and  I'll  go  surety  for  her  she'll  ne'er  do  the 
loike  agin.  Them  young  wenches  will  be  care- 
less ;  and,  though  I'm  sorry  enough  poor  Betsy 
Leigh  is  hurt  so  bad,  oo  w^r  aye  romancing 
about  near  the  wheels,  and  it's  a  wonder  oo 
was  ne'er  damaged  afore.  Noa,  noa,  it  wasna 
my  engine's  fowt,  depend  upon  it,  Measter." 

This  was  said  to  Mr.  Leslie  when  he  first 
went  to  make  inquiries,  on  being  told  of  the 
poor  girl's  accident  a  week  before ;  and  they 
now  found  her  sitting,  or  rather  reclining  on 
the  oak-settle,  which  forms  a  rude  kind  of 
sofa  in  almost  every  cottage  in  these  parts. 
With  some,  this  useful  piece  of  furniture  is 
made  both  more  ornamental  and  more  com- 
fortable  than  in  others;  and  in  the  cottage 
of  old  Joseph  Leigh,  which  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leslie  then  entered,  it  was  an  excellent  speci- 
men of  what  could  be  made  with  a  little  taste 
and  trouble. 

Its  red  oaken  back,  and  frame  quaintly 
carved,  had  descended  in  the  Leigh  family 
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from  many  generations,  and  shone  brightly 
with  the  care  always  bestowed  on  its  polishing. 
The  cushions  now,  were  of  modern  date,  being 
stuffed  with  refuse  cotton  from  the  factory, 
and  covered  with  bright-coloured  patchwork 
made  by  poor  Betsy's  own  fingers,  in  Mr. 
Leslie's  school,  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
children  were  always  educated  before  they 
were  thought  old  enough  to  work  in  the 
factory,  and,  till  the  age  of  fifteen,  were  always 
allowed  one  afternoon  in  the  week  to  attend 
afterwards,  that  they  might  not  forget  the 
lessons  of  their  younger  years.  Many  a  use- 
ful and  ornamental  piece  of  needle-work  was 
thus  accomplishec^  by  the  girls;  many  a 
difficult  sum  in  arithmetic,  a  curious  invention 
in  machinery,  or  a  useful  chapter  on  moral 
and  religious  training,  was  conned  over  by 
the  boys. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  house  with  Betsy 
Leigh,  except  an  old  blind  grandmother,  and 
a  little  child  of  five  years,  who,  in  turns  with 
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an  elder  sister  of  seven,  was  kept  away  from 
school,  for  the  purpose  of  tending  granny, 
and  now  poor  Betsy,  also. 

Betsy  was  half  sitting,  half  lying,  on  the 
oak-setde,  holding  in  one  hand  an  open  Bible, 
while  the  other,  in  a  sling,  hung  powerless  by 
her  side.  She  had  been  reading  aloud  till, 
overcome  by  the  exertion,  she  had  sunk  into 
a  half  doze,  and  did  not  hear  Mrs.  Leslie's 
gentle  tap  at  the  door,  who,  unlike  some  Lady 
Bountifuls,  never  obtruded  into  the*  houses  of 
the  poor,  and  thought  the  civility  of  a  pre- 
paratory knock  was  as  necessary  in  the  cottage 
as  in  the  mansion — nay,  more  so ;  for,  in  the 
one,  there  are  servants,  whose  business  it  is  to 
have  things  always  ready  to  receive  visitors ; 
in  the  other,  the  hostess  may  just  be  in  the  act 
of  either  "  tidying''  herself  or  her  house,  and 
would  fidn  have  a  warning  given,  that  she 
may  not  be  caught  just  in  the  act  of  doing  so. 

The  quick  ears  of  the  blind  old  grand- 
mother had  caught  the  steps,  even  before 
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the  knock  at  the  door  assurcNl  bar  thegr 
coming  tiiere.     And  her  phased, 

''Whist,  Bessy  lass»  there's  the 
and  niissus  a  comin'  to  see  oo.  Poggy,  gaqg 
and  open  the  door.  Feyther  made  it,  Fse 
reckon  when  he  went  out  just  doo/' 

Little  P^gy  ran  and  stood  on  tiptoe  to 
open  the  latch,  which  was  safely  fitttened,  or 
in  the  pariance  of  the  district,  ''  made"  to 
keep  out  any  wind  from  the  sick  giri,  who 
was  reclining  under  the  window,  and  with 
her  feet  near  the  door.  On  opening  it,  the 
wind  blew  keenly  on  her  face ;  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Leslie  hurried  in,  that  it  might  be  closed 
again,  and  leave  the  cottage  comfortable  as 
before. 

A  cheerjful  fire  was  burning  in  the  grate,  a 
bright  row  of  candle-sticks,  irons,  and  other 
usefid  household  things  stood  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  while  a  corner  cupboard,  well  stocked 
with  plates,  dishes  and  tea-cups,  with  the 
addition   of  a   few   long   stemmed    glasses, 
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coeval  in  age  with  the  oak-settle,  and  a 
looking-glass,  surmounted  with  peacocks' 
feathers,  standing  over  a  mahogany  chest  of 
drawers,  with  a  bright  tray  upon  it,  rejoicing 
in  an  elaborate  picture  of  Windsor  Castle, 
shewed  that  the  owners  of  the  cottage  were 
what  would  be  called  of  the  "  bettermost " 
sort,  and  comfortably  '^  well  to  do ''  in  the 
world. 

"  Well,  Betsy,  how  do  you  find  yourself 
to-day  ?"  said  Mrs.  Leslie  kindly  taking  her 
hand,  which  already  looked  white  from  weak- 
ness. 

"  Thank  you  kindly,  Ma'am,  I  hope  I'm  a 
morsel  better — the  pain  isna  so  wearisome  as 
it  war,  and  the  doctor  told  me,  when  he  was 
here  the  mom,  he  thought  mayhap  I  should 
ha  the  use  on  it  come  back  when  I  get 
strong  mysen ;  but  I  moun  ha  patience  for 
that,  and,  with  God's  blessing  and  your  kind- 
ness Ma'am,  I  hope  to  get  aboot  agin  in  the 
summer,  and  not  be  a  moaundering  always  as 
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a  burden  on  feyther.  I  think  I  shall  be  abk 
to  work  agin  some  day,  that  I  do,''  and  her 
eyes  brightened  as  she  spoka 

''Yes,  yes/'  said  Mr.  Leslie,  ''we  do 
hope  you  will  Betsy,  but,  in  the  meantinM^ 
you  know  it  is  my  busbess  to  take  care  of 
you,  and  your  father  and  mother  shall  be 
none  the  worse  off  for  your  not  working, 
depend  upon  it ;  and  Mrs.  Lieslie  will  see  you 
have  all  sorts  of  good  things  to  eat,  which 
will  get  your  strength  up  better  than  doctor's 
physic." 

"  Ou  ay,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  gude 
food  is  better  nor  physic,  so  I  was  a 
sayin  just  noo,  and  sure  enough  them  broths 
which  the  Missus  sent,  and  that  there  jelly 
loike,  were  grand;  ou  they'll  be  a  given 
strength  I'se  warrant,  and  Bessy  taks  to  un 
oncommon,  that  she  do." 

"  I  am  glad  you  fancy  them,"  replied  Mrs. 
Leslie,  "  I  always  think  nobody  makes  better 
broth  and  jelly  than  Mrs.  Primm,  and  1  will  tell 
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her  to  let  you  have  as  much  as  you  like,  when 
we  are  gone  to  town  Just  the  same  as  if  I  were 
at  home.  You  must  not  scruple  sending  for 
anything  you  want." 

^' Bless  your  kind  heart!"  said  the  old 
woman,  wiping  her  sightless  eyes,  "  I  should 
like  to  see  you  just  once,  that  I  should.  I 
always  hoped  the  measter  would  ha  a  gude 
ixife  when  he  tuk  on,  and  sure  enoo  he's  got 
on  a  the  reet  sort.  I  often  say  to  our  Joe, 
that  if  all  the  factories  had  sich  as  you  a  top 
on  un,  there'd  be  no  heerd  talk  of  strikes,  and 
them  sort  of  things.    Noa,  noa  strikes  here !" 

"Thank  you,  Mrs.  Leigh,  for  your  good 
opinion,"  said  Mr.  Leslie,  frankly ;  and,  after 
a  few  more  kind  words,  and  thoughtftd  in- 
quiries fix)m  Mrs.  Leslie,  they  pursued  their 
way  on  several  other  errands  of  mercy,  and 
returned  home  with  hearts  yet  happier  from 
having  been  able  to  impart  some  of  their 
happiness  to  others,  and  give  of  their  abun- 
dance to  those  who  needed  it. 
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'^  Geraldine/'  said  Mr.  Le^  to  Ub  ink, 
as  she  went  into  her  draBmig-rDaniy  pra- 
paratory  to  their  visit  to  Lanamere  Lodge, 
"  what  are  you  going  to  put  on  to 'day  ?  Too 
know,  dear,  I  have  become  quite  a  eonnm- 
seur  in  ladies'  dress,  and,  as  Lord  Dufalm  has 
the  name  of  being  the  handsomest  ntian  in' 
England,  I  should  like  my  wife  to  maintain 
her's  of  being  the  handsomest  woman." 

"  Ah  flatterer  I"  said  Geraldine  gaily,  "  but 
I  am  not  looking  my  best  now,  you  know. 
When  I  come  back  here  in  the  summer,  will 
be  the  time  to  shew  me  off,  then — ." 

"  Then,  yes,  then,  my  darling,  I  shall  have 
another  to  be  proud  of,"  and  he  kissed  the 
fair  cheek  which  blushed  at  the  idea  of  being 
a  mother ;  "  but  now,  to  my  eyes,  I  never 
saw  you  look  so  well,  certainly,  never  so  dear, 
so  precious ;  that  little  fairy  waist  may  not  be 
so  symmetrical  as  it  once  was,  and  will  be 
again,  but  that  is  easily  concealed.  With 
your  tall,  graceful   figure,   dressed  in  your 
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black  velvety  no  one  would  discover  you  were 
my  own  old  wife,  and  not  the  young  bride 
I  brought  here  some  six  months  ago." 

"  I  will  put  on  your  favourite  black  velvet, 
then.  I  think  gentlemen  always  do  like  black 
dresses.  I  don't  know  why ;  I  suppose  be- 
cause they  match  best  with  their  own  dingy 
coats.  But  what  shall  I  put  in  my  hair, 
Regmald?" 

*'  Oh !  I  suppose  diamonds  would  be  too 
much  dress  for  a  dinner-party,  though  I  don't 
pretend  to  understand  that  sort  of  thing ;  but 
I  think  your  pearls,  twisted  in  a  plait  round 
your  head,  would  suit  the  velvet  better  than 
flowers." 

"  Admirably  chosen,  idol  mio"  said  the 
happy  wife;  "but  1  must  say  you  are  an 
extravagant  fellow,  to  twine  such  pearls  as 
those  in  the  hair.  I  am  sure  Lord  Dublin 
win  have  none  half  so  beautiful  for  his 
princess." 

"  Nor  ought  he  to  have,   my  sweetest," 
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said  the  husband,  "nevw  did^I  Tdue  ik 
more  than  when  tfaejr  enabled  ine  to  hy 
jewels  and  pearis  on  so  ftir  a  ahrine.  But 
see,  your  time-piece  tefla  us  you  shooU 
b^in  your  toQette.  Th»  eveniog  is  frosty; 
I  must  not  have  my  greys  kqA  waiting  even 
by  my  wife."  And,  shaking  lus  hand  in  a 
threatening  manner,  he  left  her  room. 

While  her  maid  was  arranging  the  lights^ 
and  putting  out  the  pearls  and  the  Uadc 
velvetj  the  young  wife  leant  back  in  a  lux- 
urious easy  chair ;  and,  while  her  eyes  glistened 
with  tears  of  happiness,  thought  within  her- 
self: "How  little  does  the  world  at  large 
know  the  treasure  of  a  husband  which  I 
possess?  Who  would  fancy  that  the  grave 
Mr.  Leslie,  of  senates  and  debates,  before 
whose  opinion  the  interests  of  empires  bow, 
can  himself  select  his  wife's  adornments, 
playfully  enter  into  all  a  woman's  fancies, 
and  lavish  on  her  all  those  little  attentions 
which    she  loves   so   well?     Happy,   happy 
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Geraldine ;  how  I  should  like  my  dear  father 
to  see  R^inald  in  his  home !  His  philan- 
thropy may  bless,  his  wisdom  and  refined 
acquirements  may  guide  his  fellow-men ;  but, 
oh !  it  Ls  at  home  he  shines  the  most — the 
dearest  and  best  of  husbands !" 

Thus  thinking  to  herself,  she  quiddy  went 
through  the  business  of  the  toilette,  and,  when 
Mr.  Leslie  came  to  hand  her  down  stairs, 
and  looked  on  her  radiant  beauty,  rich  in 
smiles  and  happiness,  he  whispered  in  her 
ear :  ''  I  am  sure  Lord  Dublin's  princess  will 
not  bear  a  comparison  with  my  wife." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  Hit  breath  is  the  ■oul  oi  flowm  Uka  thaw. 

And  his  floating  eyes^h !  they  resemble. 

Blue  water-lilies,  when  the  breeze 

Is  making  the  stream  around  them  tremble." 

MOOBX. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lieslie  were  ushered 
into  the  drawmg-room  at  Lansmere  Lodge, 
there  was  ah-eady  a  large  party  grouped  to- 
gether in  different  ways.  Some  were  looking 
idly  at  certain  fine  pictures  which  adorned  the 
walls ;  some,  newspaper  in  hand,  discussing 
the  politics  of  the  day ;  some,  yoimger  men, 
standing  near  the  chair  of  a  favourite  belle, 
ready   to   secure   her    as   a   companion   for 
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dinner,  and  some  appearing  only  anxious  for 
its  announcement  to  take  place. 

Lady  Lansmere  received  her  guests  with 
the  high-bred  grace  natural  to  her,  mingling 
a  friendly  cordiality  with  the  CLCcueil  given  to 
Mrs.  Lieslie.  ''  Come  and  sit  by  me,  dear 
Mrs.  Leslie,  I  have  been  wanting  to  get  over 
to  see  you  this  week  past,  but  something  or 
other  has  always  prevented  me.  Latterly, 
I  have  been  expecting  Lord  Dublin  every 
day,  and  did  not  like  to  be  out  on  his 
arrival;  he  only  came  this  morning,  and  I 
have  scarcely  seen  him  yet  myself.  You 
know,  he  is  my  cousin,  and  we  have  been 
brought  up  so  much  together,  that  he  seems 
almost  a  brother,  especially  as  I  have  none  of 
my  own.  Ah,  here  he  comes — I  must  in- 
troduce him  to  you ;  when  he  heard  you  were 
to  be  of  the  party,  he  particularly  begged  to 
be  presented.  You  see,  Mrs.  Leslie,  the 
fame  of  beauty  spreads  equally  with  other 
fame." 
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"  la  that  case,"  replied  Geraldine,  quietly, 
''  I  cannot  suppose  this  to  be  the  motive." 
And  she  wondered  inwardly  whether  he 
would  ask  anything  about  Maude  Lascelles. 

There  could  be  no  mistake  for  a  moment 
which  was  Lord  Dublin  when  he  entered  the 
room ;  for  once,  the  report  of  his  beauty  had 
not  exceeded  the  reality,  and  when,  with  the 
polished  grace  for  which  he  was  remarkable, 
but  which  is  not  always  the  characteristic  of 
high  birth,  he  made  his  introductory  bow  to 
Mrs.  Leslie,  she  thought  she  had  never  seen 
anything  more  winning. 

At  first,  he  did  not  appear  quite  so  tall  as 
she  had  expected,  from  Maude's  description 
to  Agnes,  or  so  dark ;  but  yet,  he  was  cer- 
tainly above  the  average  height,  and  probably 
the  perfect  symmetry  of  his  figure  might 
make  it  seem  less  than  it  really  was,  and  the 
shining  black  of  his  waving  curls,  gave  the 
appearance  of  the  same  colour  to  eyes  which 
were,  in  fact,  of  the  darkest  blue. 
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Mrs.  Leslie  could  not  help  remarking  the 
singular  likeness  in  him  to  Maude  herself: 
diere  was  the  same  exquisite  contoin:  of  out- 
line in  the  features,  and  the  same  pallid  hue, 
resembling  a  marble  statue,  for  which  they 
might  both  have  equally  stood  as  models, 
hers  only  moulded  into  more  feminine  deli- 
cacy. The  great  difference  was  in  expres- 
sion. Maude's  was  sad,  almost  to  melan- 
choly*; his  was  bright  and  riant.  As  Mrs. 
Leslie  regarded  him,  she  thought,  how  could 
he  look  thus  gay,  on  the  point  of  relinquish- 
ing for  ever  such  a  love  as  he  must  fed 
Maude's  was  for  him. 

It  might  be  seen,  even  by  a  casual  observer, 
that  hers  was  not  a  nature  to  love  lightly,  and 
the  impassioned  feeling  which  shone  at  times 
from  her  lustrous  eyes,  told  bow  deeply  the 
heart  could  vibrate,  if  its  chords  were  touched 
by  a  master-hand.  Alas !  for  Maude,  that 
those  chords  had  been  struck  by  one  whose 
touch  must  render  the  attempt  by  others  but 
a  jarring  discord. 
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Lord  Dublin  was  seated  at  the  other  side 
of  the  dinner'table  fi*om  Mrs,  L^e,  and  she 
could  only  judge  of  him  by  the  expressioii  of 
his  countenance,  and  the  tones  of  his  par- 
ticularly oielodioos  voice,  as  it  sometimes  met 
her  ear  amid  those  much  less  harmonioui* 
As  she  watched  him  with  particular  interest, 
she  observed  that,  though  generally  gay,  there 
was  a  sadd^  look,  which  sometimes  came 
over  him,  bb  she  fancied,  unbidden  ;  and  that 
remembrances,  concealed  from  others,  were 
biuied,  not  extinguished  there.  She  won- 
dered whether  he  would  mention  Maude — 
whether  he  would  ask  any  question  about 
her.  It  was  true,  he  could  not  know  that 
she  was  aware  of  this  unfortunate  attach- 
ment, or  that  Agnes  had  been  allowed  by  her 
friend  to  reveal  the  outline  of  events  to  her 
sisterly  ear. 

One  motive  which  might  actuate  Maude 
in  this  extension  of  her  confidence — though 
never  to  the  boundless  extent  to  which  it 
existed  with  Agnes — was  the  knowledge  that 
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Lord  Dublin  had  a  cousin  residing  near 
Scansale  Manor.  When  a  woman's  heart 
loves,  it  is  curious  how  all  minor  points 
respecting  the  beloved  become  interesting, 
and  every  friend,  every  distant  relation,  is 
thought  of  as  belongmg  to  him.  Thus,  if 
Mrs.  Leslie  knew  of  her  attachment  to  Lord 
Dublin,  she  might  mention  him  in  her  letters 
to  Agnes,  she  might  hear  of  him  from  Lady 
Lansmere,  she  might  even  meet  him. 

Geraldine  was  seated  by  a  fox-hunting 
country  squire,  whose  conversation  was  not 
very  intellectual,  and  who  was  glad  to  be  left 
to  eat  his  dinner  in  peace,  declaring  himself 
very  hungry  after  a  famous  run  of  forty 
minutes  without  a  check.  Thus,  she  had 
ample  time  for  contemplation  of  Lord  Dublin, 
and  speculation  within  herself  concerning 
him. 

After  an  animated,  and  apparently  interest- 
ing conversation  with  Lady  Lansmere,  for 
which  the  large  party  was  admirably  adapted, 
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sho  observed  he  glanced  at  herself,  and 
nppeared  to  ask  a  question,  in  an  xinder-tone, 
and  a  sigh  was  mingled  with  his  smiJe. 
Certainly^  he  was  peculiarly  handsome,  and 
of  a  style  of  beauty  which  must  be  dan- 
gerously attractive  when  he  wished  to  make 
it  so*  There  was  a  something  almost  strangely 
sweet  in  his  smile.  She  could  no  longer  wonder 
at  Maude's  infatuation  respecting  him  ;  at  her 
clinging  to  hope,  when  the  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  seemed  to  preclude  it. 
Whilst  the  ladies  were  taking  their  coffee 
in  the  drawing-room,  Lady  Lansmere  said  in 
a  confidential  under-tone  to  Mrs.  Leslie,  "  I 
do  not  know  what  has  made  William  take 
such  a  sudden  fancy  to  you,  he  can  talk  of 
nothing  else ;  though  I  do  not  think  I  need 
be  surprised  when  I  look  at  you  to-night,  I 
really  never  saw  you  look  so  well  in  my  life ; 
that  dress  of  your's  suits  you  to  perfection, 
the  black  velvet  sets  off  your  beautiful  com- 
plexion   so    well;    and  then,    your  hau:   is 
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arranged  perfectly,  those  pearls  are  lovely, 
only  I  should  say  a  little  bit  extravagant  to 
put  them  where  they  might  become  dis- 
coloured ;  but  you  can  afford  to  do  such 
things;  we,  poor  nobility,  must  be  more 
careful,"  and  she  glanced  haughtily  at  Mrs. 
Monroe,  of  Bellevue  Hou3e,  who  was  certainly 
rather  over-dressed  for  the  occasion,  and  had 
on  a  golden  tissue  and  diamonds,  which  would 
have  suited  a  court- ball.  "  You,  dear  Mrs. 
Leslie,  are  one  of  us,  as  I  may  say ;  my 
mother  was  the  most  intimate  friend  of  your 
good  aunt  and  uncle;  but  the  utilitarian 
doctrines  of  the  present  day  have  not  yet 
cured  me  of  a  horror  of  parvenuism." 

"Now  you  are  speaking  unjustly,"  said 
Mrs.  Leslie,  "conventionally,  if  I  may  so 
term  it,  and  unworthy  of  your  own  heart. 
The  true  old  nobility  of  England  can  afford 
to  hold  out  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  the 
aristocracy  of  either  wealth  or  talent ;  leave 
it  to   the  upstarts  among  you    to   affect   a 
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pride  of  birth,  which  in  fiust,  does  not 
belong  to  them.  You  can  afford  to  be  just" 

"  I  believe  you  are.  quite  right,"  replifld 
her  ladyship.  **  I  reaUy  will  try  and  think 
as  you  do ;  it  would  make  the  bunness  of 
my  country-visiting-Hst  much  easier,  and 
pleasanter  too,  as  Mr.  Landsdown  will  insist 
on  my  doing  the  popular  to  our  neighbours, 
or  how  is  he  to  get  on  at  d[ie  next  election 
he  asks?" 

"  I  am  sure,  if  you  knew  more  of  Mrs. 
Monroe,  and  several  others  I  could  name,  you 
would  feel  very  differently  towards  them  to 
what  you  do.  You  would  find  they  were 
quite  equal  in  education,  in  feeling,  in  every- 
thing intrinsically  lady-like,  to  you  county- 
people,  who  arrogate  the  possession  of  it  aD 
to  yourselves.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
Mrs.  Monroe  well,  I  may  say  intimately,  and 
a  more  cultivated  mind,  or  a  kinder  heart 
does  not  exist,"  continued  Mrs.  Leslie,  with 
some  warmth. 
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"Well,  I  know  you  are  right,"  said  Lady 
Lansmere,  as  she  moved  towards  where  Mrs. 
Monroe  was  sitting,  rather  alone  and  in  the 
background.  "I  really  will  try  and  do  as 
you  advise  me." 

Mrs.  Leslie  could  scarcely  repress  a  smile, 
when  she  saw  the  haughty  peeress  advance 
to  Mrs.  Monroe,  and,  with  an  attempt  at 
cordiality,  place  her  hand  within  her  arm,  as 
she  conducted  her  out  of  the  room  to  her 
own  apartment,  an  approach  to  friendliness 
never  before  granted.  After  a  rather  pro- 
longed absence,  Mrs.  Leslie  again  smiled,  as 
she  saw  the  two  return,  with  a  very  diflferent 
expression  of  countenance  to  that  with  which 
they  left  the  room.  The  cold,  distant  frigidity 
had  passed  from  Mrs.  Monroe's,  and  the 
assumption  of  civility  from  that  of  her 
hostess. 

They  approached  Mrs.  Leslie,  and  Mrs. 
Monroe  said  in  her  own  open,  friendly 
manner,  "  I  have  had  such  a  pleasure,  dear, 
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Lady  Lansmere  has  been  ehowing  me  the 
beautiful  pictures  m  her  own  boudoir.  I 
never  was  there  befbrei  but  a  yet  greatflr 
treat  was  in  store  for  me,  fir  I  have  hem 
into  the  nursery,  and  seen  tibat  sweet  daifiiig 
baby  asleep,  with  all  its  glowmg  curls  pushed 
from  its  fair  forehead,  and  one  dimplnd  arm 
round  the  head  on  the  jnDow.  Oh,  what  a 
subject  for  an  artist  1  I  would  have  given 
worlds  to  have  been  able  to  sit  down  and 
attempt  a  copy  of  such  perfect  infiEuitile 
beauty." 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  such  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer  of  children  before,"  said  the 
pleased  mother  (for  in  all  ranks  of  life  a 
mother's  heart  is  the  same.) 

"  Not  know  I  loved  children  !  Oh  !  Lady 
Lansmere,  the  one  sorrow  of  my  life  has 
been  the  loss  of  my  first,  my  only  child,  when 
we  were  in  Italy,  two  years  ago,"  and  tears 
stood  in  Mrs.  Monroe's  eyes  as  she  spoke. 

Mrs.  Leslie  hastened  to  turn  the  conver- 
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sation  from  this  painfiil  subject,  by  informing 
Lady  Lansmere  that  Mrs.  Monroe  was  really 
a  first-rate  artist,  and  had  cultivated  her 
natural  taste  under  the  best  masters,  both  in 
England  and  in  Italy;  and  painting  being 
rather  a  hobby  of  her  ladyship's,  Mrs.  Leslie 
was  glad  to  hear  it  settled  that  Lady  Lans- 
mere should  go  the  next  morning  to  luncheoa 
at  Bellevue  House,  and  see  Mrs.  Monroe's 
studio,  and  the  choice  collection  of  paintings 
which  she  had  selected  herself  with  great 
taste  and  judgment. 

The  piano  was  now  opened,  and  Mi-s. 
Monroe  gave  them  some  charming  music, 
and,  without  the  slightest  pretension  or  dis- 
play, delighting  her  auditors,  with  a  touch 
and  delicacy  of  execution  which  would  have 
done  credit  to  a  master. 

"  Really,  Mrs.  Leslie,  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you  for  opening  my  eyes  to  the  agreeability 
of  such  a  talented  neighbour.  I  shall  give 
up  formal  calls  for  the  future  at  Bellevue 
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House  (it  is  an  odious  name  though) ;  but 
here  come  the  gentlemen ;  after  such  playing 
as  that,  nothing  will  do  but  your  singingp" 
said  Lady  Lansmere,  as  she  led  her  up  to 

the  piano. 

Lord  Dublin  immediately  made  his  way  up 
to  the  group  standing  round  Mrs.  Leslie^ 
while  she  was  preparing  to  sing.  Seeing 
her  husband  enter  the  room  at  that  moment^ 
she  called  him  to  her  by  a  look,  saying : 

"  Tell  me,  Reginald,  what  I  shall  sing  ?  I 
cannot  get  Lord  Dublin  to  say  the  style  of 
music  he  prefers." 

"  If  I  must  make  a  choice,  where  I  am 
sure  all  must  be  charming,"  said  his  lordship, 
"  give  me  a  simple  Irish  ballad.  What  goes 
to  the  heart  is  always  more  attractive  than 
mere  science." 

"  Just  my  opinion,"  joined  in  Mr.  Leslie, 
"  some  fine  singers  profess  to  despise  every- 
thing but  elaborate  Italian  music.  I  am  glad 
that  is   not  Geraldine's   case;    she  sings  a 
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simple  melody  to  perfection.  Give  me  my 
favourite  old  song,  which  I  ask  for  so  often  ; 
I  never  get  tired  of  it : 

" '  Kathleen,  mayoumeen !  the  grey  dawn  is  breaking/  " 

Geraldine  thought  she  should  not  have 
chosen  it  to  sing  in  the  present  case,  but 
there  was  no  escape  from  doing  so,  and 
to  hesitate  would  only  make  the  matter 
worse. 

As  her  full,  clear  voice  rose  in  the  deep 
pathos  of  the  words,  there  was  a  sudden 
hush  in  the  room — the  politician  left  his 
debates,  the  hunter  his  account  of  the  last 
day's  sport,  the  epicure,  the  receipt  for  a 
fisunous  dish — all  became  silent  as  if  spell- 
bound by  the  charm  of  that  entrancing 
voice. 

Mrs.  Leslie  was  sometimes  told  it  was  a 
thousand  pities  she  was  born  in  a  rank  of 
life  which  precluded  her  being  heard  on  the 
stage,  that  it  was  really  a  public  loss ;    but 


alie  was  really  too  fond  of  the  art  ever  to  be 
vain,  and  when  she  sang,  it  always  seemed  to 
be  to  gratify  her  own  innate  feeling  of  plea- 
sure in  the  "  harmony  of  sweet  sounds,"  aod 
not  from  any  love  of  display. 
When  she  came  to  the  words, 

'  Oh !  halt  thou  forgotten  thii  day  W6  lOQUst  p^n  P 
It  miy  be  for  years,  and  it  may  he  for  eTer/' 

more  than  usual  feeling  appeared  to  mingle 
in  her  notes,  and  she  cast  an  inquiring  glance 
at  Lord  Dublin.  He  was  standing  half  in 
shade  of  the  deep  blue  satin  window  curtain, 
and,  was  it  that  the  colour  cast  its  reflection 
on  his  features,  or,  was  it  that  he  was  really 
more  than  usually  pale,  as  he  stood,  with  his 
arms  crossed,  listening,  as  if  his  sovl  was 
for  away,  Geraldlne  knew  not;  but  she 
thought  she  never  saw  a  finer  study  for  an 
artist  than  his  beautiful  figure  then  presented. 
Mrs.  Monroe  also  remarked  it,  though 
without    the    especial    interest   which   Mrs. 
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Leslie  attached  to  his  deep  abstraction,  and 
whispered  in  her  friend's  ear,  as  she  ended 
her  song : 

"  My  love  of  music,  and  of  painting  have 
been  conflicting  tastes.  I  could  not  de- 
termine whether  to  fix  Lord  Dublin's 
look  and  attitude  sufliciently  in  my  mind, 
to  attempt  a  sketch  from  memory  to- 
morrow— or,  to  listen  to  you — and  I  am 
afraid,  dear,  I  must  own  to  having  given 
you  up." 

Mrs.  Leslie  smiled  her  reply,  as  Lord 
Dublin  approached  them. 

"Mrs.  Leslie  I  have  been  enchanted, 
really  enthralled  by  such  singing,  while  my 
mind  is  all-absorbed  by  the  feelings  it  calls 
forth ;  give  me,  for  heaven's  sake,  something 
more  of  the  same  kind.  Sing  me,  that 
touching  melody  by  Crouch, 

' "  We  parted  in  silence,  we  parted  by  night. 
On  the  shores  of  that  lonely  river. 
Where  the  fragrant  limes  their  boughs  unite, 
We  met,  and  we  parted  for  ever.'  " 
VOL.    II.  H 
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Surely^  Geraldine  was  not  mistaken^ — there 
was  a  teiur  in  bis  flashing  eye — and  she  felt 
surprised  that  he  had  willingly  invited  such 
emotion,  as  the  words  and  the  music 
altogether  were  so  well  calculated  to  produce, 
"  Mrs.  LesEe,  I  will  not  thank  you,'*  he 
whispered  gently,  "  such  singing  deserres 
more  than  thanks — and  you  have  it — it  is 
long  before  1  shall  feel  in  this  manner  again ; 
perhaps,  1  ought  to  say,  1  hope  never;  for 
next  week  I  return  to  St.  Petersburg,  and 
English  remembrances  must  be  banished/' 

There  might  be  more  in  this  than  met  the 
ear.  Certainly  Geraldine's  thoughts  turned 
to  Maude,  and,  though  the  Thames  could 
scarcely  be  called  a  "lonely  river,"  still,  a 
poet's,  or  a  lover's  license  might  make  it  so, 
and  she  could  not  doubt  the  image  which  was 
present  to  his  mind  as  well  as  to  her  own. 

Some  common-place  music  now  succeeded, 
and  Lord  Dublin  took  his  seat  by  Mrs.  Lieslie 
on  a  couch  rather  removed  from  others. 
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"  It  is  strange,  I  often  think,"  he  said,  "  the 
different  manner  with  which  one  feels  to- 
wards people  on  a  first  introduction.  When 
I  saw  you  first,  I  heard  you  speak,  you 
scarcely  appeared  as  a  stranger  to  me;  but 
now,  that  your  singing  has  given  you,  as  it 
were,  the  key  to  my  innermost  heart,  you 
seem  a  friend  of  the  ^  olden  time '  to  me.  I 
cannot  realize  the  truth  that  we  only  met  a 
few  hours  ago." 

"  Certainly,  music  causes  a  sympathetic 
link  between  its  votaries,"  replied  Geraldine  ; 
'^  you  really  feel  it,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
sing  to  such  an  one.  I  am  sure  you  sing 
yourself ;  will  you  attempt  a  duet  with  me  ?" 
"  No,"  murmured  Lord  Dublin,  softly,  "  I 
do  not  sing  now.  I  did  once ;  but,  I  have 
left  it  off.  It  is  better,  it  is  necessary  to 
leave  some  things  off.  I  feel  that  music,  and 
all  the  feelings  it  excites,  the  recollections  it 
calls  up,  the  hopes  it  might  foster,  do  not 
agree    with     this     common     '  working-day 

H  2 
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world/  I  seldom  indulge  in  its  enjoy  mew 
as  1  have  done  to-night/' 

Geraldine  wished  she  could  turn  the  con- 
versation on  Maude  ;  but  it  was  a  diiBcuIt 
attempt.     She  began  with : 

"  I  believe  London  was  very  gay  last 
season.  I  was  not  there,  but  I  often  heard 
of  its  attractions ;  my  sister^  Agnes,  had  con* 
stant  letters  from  a  friend  of  her's  who  was 
then  there,  and  I  believe  was  much  ad- 
mired." 

"I  did  not  go  out  much,"  said  Lord 
Dublin,  "  some  how,  I  was  not  in  the  vein 
for  parties,  they  bored  me." 

"  I  heard  the  Duke  of  D 's  last  ball 

was  the  most  beautiful  thing  of  the  season ; 
and  that  there  never  was  seen  such  an  as- 
semblage of  *  belles  '  in  one  room  before. 

"  I  only  saw  one.  Miss  Lascelles,"  said 
Lord  Dublin,  gravely.  "  By  the  bye,"  as- 
suming a  lighter  tone,  "  I  hear  she  is  going 
to  be  married ;  I  had  a  letter  from  a  young 
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attach^  of  mine,  who  is  just  now  in  England, 
and  returns  with  me  to  St.  Petersburg  next 
week ;  he  is  with  his  father,  Sir  John  Delville, 
at  their  country  place,  and  he  tells  me,  Miss 
Lascelles  is  on  the  point  of  marriage  with 
Lord  Swindon.  I  am  rather  surprised — I 
thought—" 

But  what  he  did  think  was  interrupted  by 
Mr.  Leslie  coming  up  to  say  their  carriage 
was  at  the  door,  and  he  only  pressed  her 
hand  with  a  cordial  pressure,  adding : 

"  When  I  come  into  these  parts  again,  I 
shall  hope  to  see  you,"  and,  as  if  the  idea  had 
come  into  his  mind  unwillingly,  and  quite  as 
an  after-thought,  "  I  shall  then  hope  also  to 
present  you  to  the  Princess  Palowsky ;  she  is 
a  good  musician,  though  she  does  not  sing  at 
all  in  your  style."  Another  lingering  bow, 
and  they  parted  more  as  friends  than  the 
mere  acquaintance  of  a  few  hours. 

In  making  her  adieux  to  her  hostess,  who 
was  seated  at  a  card-table  in  the  adjoining 
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room,  separated  by  folding^oon^  Lady 
mere  detained  her  a  raomenti  saying:  '^ I  am 
quite  sorry  that  Lord  Dublin  leavaa  us  to- 
morrow, and  thus  that  he  cannot  have  the 
enjoyment  of  hearing  you  sing  again;  his 
has  been  quite  a  flying  visit ;  however,  when 
he  brings  the  princess  to  En^buid,  he  has 
promised  to  come  here  for  some  time.  I 
believe  they  will  be  married  immedktely. 
Really,  there  is  so  much  fuss,  and  so  much 
to  do  in  these  great  marriages,  that  I  tell 
him  he  looks  quite  tired  and  jaded,  and  not 
at  all  like  a  bridegroom  elect.  But  I  am 
keeping  you  standing ;  I  see  Mr.  Leslie  is 
impatient ;  good-night,  good-night,"  cordially 
shaking  hands  with  each. 

After  Mr.  Landsdown  had  courteously 
seen  Mrs.  Leslie  into  her  carriage,  and  she 
found  herself  alone  with  her  husband,  she 
exclaimed : 

"  WeD,  Reginald,  does  not  Lord  Dublin 
exceed  yom*  expectations  ?     I  never  did  see 
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anything  so  perfectly  handsome.  I  hope 
Mrs.  Monroe  may  succeed  in  making  a 
sketch  of  him  as  he  stood  in  the  shadow  of 
that  dark  blue  drapery;  it  was  quite  pic- 
turesque. I  longed  to  be  an  artist  myself, 
and  to  have  the  power  of  depicting  it." 

"  Yes,  he  certainly  is  a  handsome  fellow," 
replied  Mr.  Leslie,  quietly,  "but  you  know 
I  am  not  expected  to  go  into  raptures  about 
a  man's  looks,  as  you  ladies  do." 

"Ah,  you  may  laugh,  Reginald,  if  you 
please,  but  I  will  say  you  men  never  do  allow 
each  other  to  be  handsome ;  now,  we  women 
do  frequently  see  beauty  in  others :  I  think 
Miss  Elliot  was  looking  lovely  to-night." 

"You  must  be  satisfied  there  again,  my 
Geraldine,  if  I  do  not  join  in  your  praise.  I 
never  can  admire  any  one  else  when  you  are 
in  the  room.  But  I  think  Lord  Dublin 
seems  in  anything  but  the  happy  spirits  a 
man  ought  to  be,  on  the  point  of  marriage. 
I  fear  he  is  more  to  be  pitied  than  envied." 
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"I  fear  so,  too/'  replied  GeraldinCj  ^*  and 
yet  he  looks  as  if  he  deserved  to  be  happy  * 
he  is  certaijjy  a  most  attmctiTe  person.  I 
can  excuse  poor  Maude  being  so  enabanted 
with  him ;  and  I  can  scarcdy  beUeve  the 
report  of  her  going,  so  soon,  to  inarr}" 
another." 


1 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

'  Shall  I,  wa8tiDf(  in  despair. 
Sigh  hecause  a  woman's  fair  P 
What  care  I  how  fair  she  be. 
If  she  be  not  kind  to  me  ?*' 


OLD   SONG. 


Two  men  of  distinguished  appearance,  and 
both  of  them  almost  equally  handsome,  were 
lounging  over  the  fire,  in  one  of  the  best 
apartments  at  Mivart's  Hotel,  when  a  waiter 
reverentially  opened  the  door,  and  said  in  a 
subdued  tone : 

"  Mr.  Delville,  my  lord,  has  called,  and 
desires  to  know  if  your  lordship  is  at  home  ?" 

"  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,  show  him  up  at 
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once/*  said  a  voice  from  the  recsesses  of  a 
deep  arm-chair. 

**  Damme,  man,  I  wish  you'd  speak  up !" 
said  another^  whose  form  was  reclining  on 
the  sofa. 

And  the  ue^t  minute,  Harry  Delville  was 
cordially  greeted  by  them  both.  After  a 
good  deal  of  the  desultory  and  famUiar  con^! 
veraation  which  generally  passes  among  men 
of  the  same  standing  in  society,  even  if  not 
precisely  of  equal  rank,  Mr.  DelviUe  retuarked : 

"  I  have  been  in  company  lately  with  the 
most  beautiful  girl,  I  really  believe,  in  the 
world.  I  mentioned  her  in  my  last  letter, 
you  may  recollect,  Lord  Dublin^— Maude 
Lascelles.  It  is  a  devilish  sacrifice  to  give 
such  a  splendid  creature  to  a  fool  like  Lord 
Swindon.  But  I  suppose  it  is  to  be,  sans 
doute.  They  say  marriages  are  made  m 
Heaven;  his  infernal  majesty  must  hi^ve  a 
finger  in  this  pie,  or  Fm  mistaken.*' 

"He  generally   has,"   said  Lord  Dublin, 
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bitterly,  ''  when  you  are  a  little  older,  Delville, 
you  will  cease  to  look  on  matrimony  in  the 
coiiZeur-de-r05e-light  you  do  now ;  it  is 
seldom  anything  better  than  a  mere  matter 
of  convenience  on  both  sides." 

"After  all/'  remarked  his  companion, 
raising  his  hand  from  across  his  brow, 
"  perhaps  these  manages  de  convenance  are 
the  best  after  all ;  but  I  should  scarcely  have 
expected  Maude  Lascelles  so  soon  to  have 
been  a  convert  to  the  opinion." 

"  You  know  her,  then  ?"  demanded  Lord 
Dublin. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  other,  briefly,  and  there 
was  a  pause  in  the  conversation.  After  a 
while,  it  was  broken  by  Lord  Dublin  : 

"  But  are  you  sure,  afl;er  all,  that  this 
report  is  true,  Delville  ?  such  strange  stories 
get  wind  in  the  country,  and  are  believed  for 
gospel  If  a  man  only  is  commonly  civil  to 
a  girl,  and  she  dances  or  talks  to  him  rather 
more  than  to  others,   it  is  immediately  set 
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down  as  un  fait  accompli — a  regular  '  casej 
in  the  slang  of  the  day.  But  I  never  use 
slaog;  only  very  young  men  do  that;"  and 
he  glanced  rather  superciliously  at  Harrj'  Dcl- 
ville,  who  must  have  been  some  ten  years  his 
junior. 

'*  There  can  he  no  doubt  on  the  subject,  I 
should  think/'  answered  Mr.  Delville.  **1 
arrived  one  evening  at  Swindon  HaD,  rather 
inopportundy,  1  believej  for  I  caught  Lord 
Swindon  in  the  very  act  of  placing  some  of 
the  family  jewels  on  the  wrist  of  the  fair 
affiancee.  He  was  on  one  knee  before  her, 
and  an  old  Jesuit,  the  father-confessor  to 
them  both,  was  blessing,  as  it  seemed,  the 
betrothal,  with  hands  uplifted  over  their 
heads.  She  wore  these  jewels  all  through 
the  tenant's  ball,  which  followed,  when  she 
constantly  danced  with  Liord  Swindon,  and 
seemed  enjoying  herself  immensely.  If  this 
is  not  enough,  and  *  confirmation  strong  as 
holy  writ,'  I  can  yet  give  you  more.     The 
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next  morning,  I  went  to  an  annual  rejoicing 
in  the  park  there,  when  all  sorts  of  old  Eng- 
lish games  go  on — rather  good  fun,  I  think, 
and  I  want  my  governor  to  establish  some- 
thing of  the  sort  at  home;  but,  as  I  was 
saying.  Lord  Swindon  there  proposed  the 
health  of  Miss  Lascelles  in  conjimction  with 
his  own,  to  the  crowd  of  tenants  and  people 
who  surrounded  them,  and  everybody  was 
crowding  round  to  see  the  future  Lady  Swin- 
don. I  thought  she  looked  rather  annoyed, 
but  it  was  a  trying  sort  of  an  exhibition 
altogether,  I  should  fancy,  and  Lord  Swindon 
is  not  just  the  sort  of  man  for  a  girl  to  be 
proud  of,  though  he  is  the  richest  man  in  the 
county,  and  possesses  a  splendid  old  place." 

"  Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman  !"  muttered 
one  of  the  gentlemen.  Mr.  Delville  looked 
up,  for  he  was  not  sure  which  spoke,  and 
conventional  form  obliged  the  young  attach^ 
to  be  deferentially  silent  when  the  chef  of  the 
embassy  spoke. 
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"Did 

your  lordship  say 

anything  ?" 

■ 

Lord 

Dublm    roused 

himself    at 

these  ^ 

words, 

and,    as   if  emerging  from    a 

gt  of    1 

abstraction,  replied : 

1 

'^What  sort  of  fellow 

is  this  Lord  Swin-     H 

don  ?    is  he  handsome, 

or    gentlemanly,  or     ^ 

what  is 

belike?" 

■ 

"He 

certainly  might 

be  (mUed   a 

good-      ■ 

looking 

fellow,"  answered  the  aitachi^ 

"if  he     ■ 

had  any 

sense  in  his  face ; 

but  then,  he  is  a 

born  fool.  As  to  gentlemanly,  I  don't  know 
what  to  say.  He  wears  the  loudest  waistcoats 
and  the  most  violent  diamond  studs  I  ever 
saw  exhibited  in  England  before.  He  is  a 
r^ular  '  stunner,'  as  one  may  say.  I  think 
Miss  Lascelles  deserved  something  better." 

"  Well,  Dublin,  I  must  be  going,"  said 
his  coinpanion.  "  I  will  look  in  upon  you 
again  when  I  return  from  the  Opera.  I  do 
not  think  I  shall  sit  the  ballet  out  to- 
night." 

"Why,    my  dear  fellow,    I    thought  you 
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were  dining  with  me/'  said  his  lordship ; 
"  but,  if  you  have  any  other  engagement, 
adieu — au  revoir.  This  drawing-room,  you 
know,  is  common  property  between  us,  as 
long  as  you  remain  in  London."  And  the 
door  closed,  and  left  the  ambassador  and  the 
attach^y  tete-a-tete. 

"  I  shall  start  for  St.  Petersburg  on  Mon- 
day. You  had  better  breakfast  with  me  here 
at  ten  o'clock,  and  then  we  can  travel  to- 
gether. It  will  be  well  for  you  to  bring  all  the 
jewels  and  bijouterie  of  diflferent  kinds,  which 
I  commissioned  you  to  choose  for  me,  with 
you.  I  hate  to  be  bored  with  the  care  of 
those  sort  of  things." 

Mr.  Delville  took  the  hint  that  his  com- 
pany could  now  be  dispensed  with,  and,  after 
some  common-place  civilities  at  parting,  Lord 
Dublin  was  left  alone. 

He  threw  himself  full  length  on  the  sofa, 
and  remained  for  many  minutes  in  deep  and 
apparently  bitter  meditation,  and  then  pulling 
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the  bell  violently,  said  hastily  to  the  waiter  on 
his  appearance : 

**  Tell  my  man  that  I  shall  drtss  directly ; 
send  him  to  ray  room ;  and  I  have  changed 
my  mind — ^1  shall  not  dine  here,  but  I  shall 
want  supper  after  the  Opera^ — mind,  a  good 
supper  for  two  or  three," 

The  waiter  bowed  respectfidly  and  retired, 
wondering^  at  the  same  tinae,  where  his  lord- 
ship was  goingj  and  surprised  that  one  of  his 
acknowledged  taste  in  the  noble  art  of  gas- 
tronomy should  prefer  a  dinner  anywhere 
else  to  one  prepared  by  the  celebrated  chef 
de  cuisine  at  Mivart's. 


f 


Several  hours  have  passed  since  Lord 
Dublin  left  the  room  in  which  we  saw  him 
sitting — the  clock  on  the  mantel-piece  struck 
the  half-hoyr  before  twelve,  the  doth  was 
laid  for  supper  as  if  several  were  soon 
expected,  but  the  room  was  not  empty,  the 
same  figure  was  sitting  in  the  same  chair 
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which  he  occupied  earlier  in  the  day,  but  the 
expression  of  the  countenance  made  him 
look  several  years  older,  it  was  sad  and  care- 
worn— he  roused  himself  from  his  reverie, 
and  lit  the  wax-candles  on  the  table.  "  Why 
deliberate,"  said  he  to  himself,  ''  the  thing 
ought  to  be  done,  I  have  been  a  fool  to 
hesitate  and  wait  so  long,  this  ring  must  be 
returned;"  and  the  sapphire  one  given  by 
Maude  as  love's  sacred  pledge  in  their  parting- 
scene  at  Richmond,  was  for  one  instant 
pressed  to  his  lips,  and  then  enclosed  in  a  blank 
sheet  of  paper:  he  merely  directed  it,  and  sealed 
it  with  the  first  seal  which  came  in  his  way — it 
was  the  Dublin  crest  and  coronet.  "  Never 
mind,"  he  said,  "  she  likes  coronets  it  seems, 
one  will  do  as  well  as  another,  [  doubt  not." 

The  letter  was  put  in  his  pocket,  and 
he  again  threw  himself  into  the  chair,  from 
which  he  was  roused  by  several  steps  and 
merry  voices  in  the  passage.  He  looked  in  the 
glass — he  ran  his  fingers  through  his  shining 
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dark  curls,  he  brightened  the  expression  of 
lus  face,  and  in  about  five  minutes,  four  geotle- 
men,  in  all  the  exuberauce  of  high  spirits, 
were  swaUowing  champagne  iq  large  draught, 
and  Lord  Dublin's  sparUingeye  at  the  top  of 
the  table  seemed  to  have  forgotten  all  his 
recent  melancholy,  or  that  marriage  was  so 
nearly  impcDding  over  his  head. 

*'  Here's  to  the  health  of  all  free  men  !"  said 
his  lordship,  gaily,  "  here  Dudley,  fill  the 
bumper-glass,  I  know  you  dread  the  shackles 
of  matrimony  as  much  as  I  do,  and,  though 
several  times  you  have  deuced  near  been 
caught,  you  can  still  disport  yourself  at 
will." 

**  Yes,"  said  Colonel  Dudley,  (and  it  was 
the  very  identical  colonel  of  whom  mention 
was  made  in  Agnes  Churchill's  letter  to 
Maude,)  "  I  have  kept  out  of  the  noose  yet, 
though  I  own  to  a  narrow  escape  just  now." 

"  Ha,  ha !"  exclaimed  all  in  a  voice,  "  tell 
us  the  last  Dulcinea  of  the  hour.     Are  you 
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now  raving  for  black  hair  or  golden^  eyes  of 
jet  or  of  cerulean  blue?" 

^'  Laugh  on,  as  much  as  you  please/'  said 
Colonel  Dudley,  gaily,  "  I  think  it's  his  place 
to  laugh  who  wins  ;  I  never  yet  loved  any  one 
enough  to  waste  my  liberty  for  her  hand, 
however  fidr  and  white  it  might  be — who's 
inclined  for  a  song,  I'll  give  you  one. 

"  A  fjBdr  good-nif(ht  to  thee»  love,  a  fair  good-night  to 

thee. 
And  pleasant  be  thy  path,  love,  tho'  it  end  not  with 

me. 
Liking,  light  as  ours,  was  never  meant  to  last. 
It  was  a  moment's  phantasy,  and  as  such  it  hath  past. 

"But  yet  the  spell    was   pleasant,  tho'  it  be  broken 

now. 
Like  shaking  down  loose  blossoms  from  off  the  careless 

bough. 
They  never  came  to  fruit,  and  their  sweet  lives  soon 

were  o'er. 
But  we  lived  an  hour  beneath  them— we  never  dream'd 

of  more. " 

"  Upon  my  life,"  said  Lord  Dublin,  "  you 
manage  things  well,  Dudley ;  I  should  like  to 
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take  a  page  out  of  your  book.  But,  it  is  too 
late  now,  the  die  is  cast,  I  must  only  hope  the 
fetters  of  matrimony  may  not  prove  as  galling 
in  reality  as  in  perspective." 

Colonel  Dudley  here  rose  and  wished  his 
host  and  the  other  guests  good-night,  saying, 
"  be  had  an  infernal  head-ache,  and  the  song 
he  was  fool  enough  to  sing  had  put  the 
finishing  stroke  to  its  unbearablenessj  so  he 
should  be  off  to  bed." 

"  My  breakfast  hour  is  early  to-morrow,"  said 
Lord  Dublin,  "  I  suppose  Dudley,  I  shall  not 
see  you  at  the  unearthly  hour  of  ten — but  I 
have  always  had  a  weakness  for  the  morning- 
service  in  the .  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in 
London.  The  music  is  so  fine,  and  the 
whole  affair  got  up  so  well,  although  I  am  a 
Protestant,  there  is  something  very  imposing, 
in  my  opinion,  in  the  whole  thing.  Good- 
night to  you  ;  at  all  events,  join  me  at  my  last 
bachelor-dinner-party  in  England — on  Monday, 
I  am  off." 


I 
I 
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When  the  door  had  closed  on  Colonel 
Dudley,  the  others  still  remained  a  short 
time  in  rather  uproarious  merriment,  and  then 
separated.  Another  hour  passed,  and  all 
was  still ;  even  in  the  almost  constant  vortex 
of  such  an  establishment  as  Mivart's.  The 
last  inmate  had  come  in  from  a  party,  the 
last  tired  abigail  had  unbound  the  decora- 
tions from  off  her  lady's  head,  and  had  gladly 
lain  her  own  on  the  pillow.  Not  a  sound 
was  heard  in  the  house,  and  all  seemed 
wrapped  in  the  arms  of  "  tired  nature's  sweet 
restorer,  balmy  sleep." 

But  there  was  one  room,  where  the  clothes 
of  the  bed  seemed  to  be  thrown  about  by  a 
fevered  and  restless  hand.  The  fire  burnt 
brightly  in  the  grate,  and  cast  its  warm  glow 
over  the  apartment,  the  toilette  table  was 
strewed  with  the  most  costly  devices  which 
could  be  used  in  the  paraphernalia  of  modern 
dandyism.  There  were  the  inlaid  dressing- 
case,  with  its  golden  scent  bottles,  the  ivory- 
mounted  brushes,  and  all  the  elegant  minutiae 
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of  the  most  refined  luxuiy.  Among  them 
all,  lay  a  sealed  letter,  the  address  to  llfiss 
LasceQes — the  seal,  Lord  DttUin's  crest  and 

coronet 

The  reclining  form  at  this  moment,  flung 
himself  out  of  the  bed,  thrust  his  feet  into 
the  embroidered  slippers,  hastily  harried  on 
an  oriental-looking  dressing-gown  of  Indisn 
silk,  and  seized  the  letter  on  his  dressing- 
table  ;  another  moment,  and  he  had  torn  it 
open,  and  rescued  the  sapphire-ring  which  it 
contained. 

But  it  was  not  to  be;  the  genius,  the 
spirit,  the  destiny,  the — call  it  what  you  will, 
of  his  life,  and  of  Maude's,  came  over  him ; 
his  arm  was  stayed — he  sank  back  on  the 
easy-chair  which  stood  near,  and  clasped  his 
hands  across  his  forehead. 

Their  singular  whiteness  contrasted  well 
with  the  raven  curls  with  which  they 
mingled,  and  the  features  of  the  fietce 
assumed  a  yet  paler  hue. 

Had  Maude  been  there,  she  would  have 
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seen  another  as  wretched  as  herself — more 
so — ^fbr  he  felt  the  act  of  separation  was  his 
own — that  he  might  yet  sever  the  bonds 
which  parted  them.  It  might  be  a  desperate 
effort  now,  but  the  irrevocable  vow  of 
fidelity  to  another  was  not  yet  spoken;  and 
that  she,  the  being  he  had  loved  more  than 
he  had  ever  before  loved,  than  he  thought  he 
ever  should  love  again — that  she  should  be 
sacrificed  to  such  an  one  as  Lord  Swindon 
was  described.  There  was  desperation  in  the 
bare  idea.  And,  it  was  all  his  own  fault; 
why  had  he  shrunk  from  the  imagined  chains 
of  matrimony ;  fool  that  he  had  been.  He 
had  relinquished  her,  for  what?  His  own 
heart  told  him,  it  had  not  been  from  the  fear 
of  opposition,  of  obstacles  placed  between 
them  by  others;  no,  when  had  his  m- 
domitable  will  ever  yielded  before  difficulties  ? 
He  could  not  for  one  moment  "lay  the 
flattering  unction  to  his  soul,"  that  any 
other   reason    had    prevented    his    at    once 
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seeking  her  father  and  dedaring  his  love, 
than  the  paltry  fear  of  losing  his  own  liberty. 

The  remembrance  of  Maude's  beauty 
rushed  upon  him,  with  all  its  overpowering 
enchantment — it  had  never  flashed  more 
vividly  before  his  sight  than  then,  when 
the  restoring  the  ring,  appeared  to  separate 
them  for  ever.  But  she  had  been  virtually, 
really,  separated  long  ago ;  he  had  fancied  he 
had  ceased  to  remember  her,  he  had  even 
sought,  he  could  not  deny  he  had  sought, 
and  he  had  flattered  himself  he  had  obtained 
the  heart  of  another. 

Gradually  the  violence  of  his  passions 
cooled,  the  versatile  feelings  of  his  nature 
returned,  some  auburn  curls  floated  over  his 
remembrance  with  their  dreamy  fragrance; 
the  full,  dark,  tender  eyes  of  Maude  faded 
before  the  lighter  flash  of  a  more  laughter- 
loving  eye.  His  countenance  regained  its 
calmness,  he  congratulated  himself  that 
Maude's  marriage   with    another  proved   he 
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had  no  great  deal  to  reproach  himself  with 
on  her  account ;  it  would  be  a  relief  to  his 
mind  when  the  ring  was  returned,  perhaps  it 
ought  to  have  been  done  so  sooner ;  and  the 
bracelet,  what  would  become  of  that?  she 
might  not  know  his  address — she  might  not 
take  the  trouble  to  return  it — she  might 
throw  it  in  the  fire,  or  she  might  let  it  rest 
beside  the  diamond  one  which  Harry  Delville 
saw  placed  on  that  fair  arm  by  another. 

The  idea  was  not  so  calming  as  the  train 
of  thought  he  had  previously  glided  into ;  he 
must  lure  that  back  again;  yes,  he  would 
think  of  bright  sparkling  eyes — already  they 
chased  away  the  gloom,  and,  before  it  could 
return,  he  had  again  laid  his  head  on  the 
pillow,  and  sunk  into  as  profound  a  sleep  as 
if  DO  bitterness  of  feeling  had  so  recently  rent 
his  bosom. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"  Rais'd  where  the  pine  and  hill  overlook  the  aea. 
Stand's  thy  lone  convent,  fair  St.  Valerie ; 
It  has  an  air  of  sadness,  as  just  meet 
For  the  wrung  heart  to  find  its  best  retreat" 

L.  E.  L. 

There  are  periods  in  every  life  when  the 
calm  current  of  events  flows  so  noiselessly 
along,  that  months,  or  even  years,  may  pass 
without  one  single  occurrence  marking  the 
lapse  of  time ;  and  again  there  are  passages 
which  may  "curdle  a  whole  life  into  one 
hour." 

Such  was  now  the  experience  of  Maude 
Lascelles.     Poor  girl !  when  she  left  Swindon 
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Hall,  after  the  festivities  of  the  new  year,  she 
little  thought  what  bitterness  of  spirit,  and 
that  of  various  kinds,  was  so  soon  to  be  hers. 

It  was  no  unusual  thing  to  see  her  father 
cold  and  reserved,  but  one  morning,  soon 
after  returning  home,  when  he  had  read  the 
letters  brought  by  the  post,  she  fancied  a  yet 
gloomier  austerity  passed  over  his  manner. 

A  short  note  was  written  and  despatched 
by  a  groom  on  horseback,  who  gallopped  out 
of  the  yard  as  if  ordered  to  make  despatch. 
Three  hours  passed  on,  but  then  a  summons 
came  for  her  to  join  her  father  in  his  private 
apartment.  Something  extraordinary  must 
have  occurred  to  cause  an  interview  there, 
where  it  was  only  Mr.  Lascelles'  custom  to 
receive  the  Father  Malizio,  and  transact  his 
most  private  business. 

When  Maude  entered  the  room,  her  mother 
was  already  seated  on  a  sofa,  and  the  reverend 
father  looking  over  some  papers  with  Mr. 
Lascelles  at  the  writing-table.   The  latter  was 
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paler  than  usual,  and  he  seemed  agitsted  ss 
he  thus  spoke,  apparenlty  sddnssmg  Lsdj 
Julia  and  his  daughter,  at  the  same  time. 

''  I  have  delayed  tiU  the  very  last  momoit 
giving  either  of  you  the  uneattness  I  have  long 
myself  felt  respecting  my  pecuniaiy  affidn.'' 

Maude  breathed  agun,  for  she  dreaded  a 
disclosure  worse,  in  her  young  mind,  than  the 
loss  of  a  thousand  fortunes.  Mr.  Laacdlei 
continued : 

"  But  the  letters  I  have  received  this  morn- 
ing, bring  things  to  a  crisis.  I  must  imme- 
diately give  security  for  £200,000  pounds  to 
tlie  bank  in  which  the  whole  of  my  property 
still  remains,  (the  purchase-money  for  this 
estate  not  being  yet  withdrawn)  or  the  bank 
becomes  at  once,  and  for  ever  bankrupt 
Every  farthing  I  possess,  except  my  wife's 
jointure,  will  be  swept  away — I  shall  be  a 
beggar."  He  paused — he  passed  bis  hand 
across  his  eyes,  and  then  especially  addressed 
his  daughter. 
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"  If  the  sacrifice  I  was  giong  to  ask  depend- 
ed on  my  wife,  I  am  sure  it  would  be  made, 
the  fidelity  and  the  love  of  her  life  have  proved 
it  would  be  so.'* 

Lady  Julia  looked  as  if  she  could  not  thank 
him  enough  for  this  unwonted  expression  of 
feeling,  and  would  have  thrown  herself  into  his 
arms,  but  his  returning  coldness  of  manner, 
checked  any  ebullition  of  feeling  on  her  part. 
He  continued,  calmly : 

"  Maude,  I  can  scarcely  know  whether  you 
love  your  father,  we  have  been  as  yet  so 
little  together,  perhaps  I  may  be  asking  too 
much.  And  yet,  methinks,  I  am  asking  no 
great  sacrifice,  after  all.  Hundreds  of  girls 
would  gladly  be  in  your  place.  But,  to  the 
point  at  once.  I  could  not  ask  for  security 
to  this  large  amount,  except  from  my  own 
fiimily.  I  have  no  fear,  that  the  pledge  given, 
would  ever  be  called  for.  I  have  no  fear,  but 
that  then  the  bank  would  regain  its  stability, 
the  temporary  panic  against  it  would  be  over, 
and  all  would  be  right." 
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''  Oh,  my  dear  father^  how  could  you  doubt 
for  a  moment,  but  that  all  my  fortune,  all  I 
possess,  is  yours,  to  use  as  you  think  best  and 

right?" 

^'  You  silly  child,"  said  her  &ther,  "  do  you 
suppose  you  could  have  any  fortunCi  or  be 
able  to  give  any  security,  independently  of 
me  ?  All  you  can  do  is  to  give  me  a  son 
whose  name  would  re-establish  the  sinking 
credit  of  this  unfortunate  house.  I  should 
involve  him  in  no  real  difficulties,  or  I  would 
not  ask  this  even  from  my  son.  But,  except 
he  were  so,  I  could  not  ask,  I  could  not 
accept  his  assistance  in  any  way.  I  see  you 
look  surprised — astonished,  but  what  I  ask  is 
within  your  power.  Lord  Swindon  would 
only  be  too  glad  to  lay  his  coronet  at  your 
feet ;  and  it  is  the  dearest  wish  of  his  mother's 
heart  that  it  should  be  so.  Father  Malizio, 
do  I  not  speak  the  truth  ?" 

"  My  daughter,"  said  the  wily  Jesuit,  ap- 
proaching the  chair  where  Maude  sat,  in 
horror-stricken  silence ;  "  my  dear  daughter, 
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listen  to  me.  You  have  been  taken  by  sur- 
prise ;  Mr.  LasceUes  has  been  too  abrupt  in 
his  communication.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
Lord  Swindon's  love  for  you,  or  of  his  mother's 
anxious  wish  that  you  should  be  his  wife.  I 
will  not  dwell  now  on  the  advantages  to  your 
soul  of  such  a  marriage — of  the  influence  and 
the  service  you  might  jointly  render  to  our 
holy  Church ;  no,  I  will  only  give  you  my 
fiitherly  advice ;  and  I  know  well  that,  as  the 
spiritual  guide  and  conductor  of  your  con- 
science, my  counsel  will  have  its  due  weight. 
Your  duty,  my  daughter,  is  plain  before  you, 
and,  with  the  blessings  of  the  saints,  or  my 
endeavours,  it  shall  be  easy.  I  will  ask  for 
no  decision  on  your  part  now.  Your  father 
omitted  to  tell  you  he  was  going  by  this 
night's  express  train  to  London,  to  see  if  his 
aflhirs  can  be  put  in  a  safe  condition,  without 
assistance  from  Lord  Swindon,  and,  in  that 
case,  no  hurry  need  be  felt  in  giving  your 
answer  to  Lord  Swindon's  offer  of  his  hand. 
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In  the  interim,  while  your  father  is  absent,  I 
would  counsel  that  j  ou  put  yourself  under  the 
wing  of  the  Church,  that  you  return  with  me, 
to-night,  to  the  blessed  retreat  which  is  so 
near  you,  and,  under  the  protection  of  the 
holy  lady-abbess  of  the  convent  of  Saint  Mary, 
pass  the  intervening  days  in  sacred  meditation 
and  prayers,  that  the  saints  may  bspire  and 
taach  you  what  to  do," 

Mr.  Lascelles  left  no  time  for  reply,  but 
hastily  addressing  his  wife,  placed  himself 
beside  her  on  the  sofa,  and,  in  gentler  tones 
than  for  many  a  long  day  had  reached  her 
ear,  said : 

"  My  dear  Julia,  the  reverend  father  speaks 
my  own  opinion,  as  well  as  his  own ;  I  should 
like  you  to  go  with  me  to  London — my  busi- 
ness is  arduous  and  anxious.  I  would  gladly 
have  your  company,  to  comfort  and  to  cheer 
me.  We  could  not  leave  Maude  alone  here. 
In  the  convent,  dose  at  hand,  she  could  re- 
main under  Miss  Petre's  kind  protection,  com- 
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fortably  to  herself,  and  without  anxiety  to  us  ; 
and,  if  it  were  not  for  the  night-journey,  I 
would  say,  Herbert  should  be  of  our  party ; 
he  would  be  a  companion  to  you  during  the 
hours  I  must  be  engaged  away  on  business. 
Which  would  you  prefer,  to  let  him  encounter 
this  fatigue,  or  leave  him  here  ?" 

"  Oh,  take  him  with  us  by  all  means," 
replied  Lady  Julia,  '*  he  is  a  strong  little 
fellow,  and  not  easily  tired  ;  besides,  I  daresay 
he  will  sleep  all  the  way,  and  will  be  delighted 
with  the  novelty  of  a  night-journey.  Thank 
you,  a  thousand  times,  dearest  St.  John,  for 
so  kindly  thinking  of  my  comfort  in  London, 
when  you  may  be  absent ;  and  I  am  sure  it 
is  my  pleasure,  as  well  as  my  duty,  to  share 
aU  your  troubles.  How  happy  1  feel  that  I 
can  indeed  be  a  comfort  to  you !" 

While  the  eyes  of  the  wife  filled  with  de- 
licious tears  at  this  unexpected  and  unusual 
kindness  from  her  husband,  the  mother  forgot 
the  counterbalancing  evil  of  leaving  Maude 
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behind,  and  the  astounding  proposal  of  be- 
stowing her  hand  on  Lord  Swindon,  was  so 
ambiguously  stated  by  Father  Malizio  thati 
in  the  tumult  and  surprise  altogether  of  her 
feelings,  it  seemed  more  a  vague  idea,  whidi 
might  be  considered  and  reiused  at  leisure^ 
than  a  settled  and  determined  plan. 

But,  Maude,  quick-sighted  as  love  ever  is, 
saw  the  proposal  which  had  been  made  in  the 
light  of  a  final  separation  from  the  cherished 
dream  of  her  soul,  and,  in  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  tlirowing  herself  into  her  father's 
arms,  exclaimed : 

"  Oh  !  I  will  do  anything  you  and  mamma 
ask  me,  except  this  ;  1  cannot,  will  not,  marry 
a  man  1  do  not  love — and  such  a  man  as 
Lord  Swindon  !  my  whole  soul  says  never, 
never !" 

"  My  dear  Maude,  compose  yourself,"  said 
her  father,  **  you  distress  yourself  and  us,  by 
this  useless  vehemence.  I  do  not  ask  you 
now  to  accept  Lord  Swindon,    I  only  wish 
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you  to  spend  the  time  of  our  absence  in  the 
convent  of  St  Mary ;  on  many  accounts,  it 
is  the  best  plan  to  pursue,  und^  present  cir- 
cumstances ;  ask  your  mother,  and  she  will 
teU  you  the  same/' 

"  Yes,  indeed,  dear  Maude,''  said  Lady 
Julia,  thus  appealed  to,  *'  I  believe  your  father 
is  quite  right.  It  would  not  be  correct  to 
leave  you  here  alone.  You  will  be  quite  com- 
fortable with  Miss  Petre  for  a  few  days,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  I  hope  we  shall  return ; 
and  as  to  this  idea  of  Lord  Swindon,  it  is 
time  enough  to  say  no,  when  the  moment  comes 
for  a  refusal ;  nothing,  dearest,  should  ever 
induce  me  to  sanction  your  marriage  with  a 
man  you  could  not  love ;  so  tranquillize  your 
mind.  It  is  time  we  prepare  for  our  different 
journeys,  though  yours  is  not  a  very  distant 
one,  and  Annette  will  not  have  much  to  pack 
up  for  you.  The  toilette  at  the  convent  is 
not  very  recherch^Cy  I  imagine." 

"  I  can  assure   you,    Madam,   that   your 
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daughter  MptU  find  eveiy  necessary  eotnfort 
there — she  will  not  be  surrounded  with  the 
luxuries  of  Abbey  Court,  it  is  true,  but  the 
sisterhood  make  up  a  cheerful  society,  and 
Miss  Petre  herself  is  a  woman  of  a  refined  mind 
and  varied  accomplishments^  which  shine  moi^ 
brightly  in  her  present  elevated  and  holy  posi- 
tion, than  when  they  were  dedicated  to  the 
frivolous  service  of  the  world,  which,  by  the 
grace  of  God  and  the  assistance  of  the  blessed 
virgin,  she  has  been  called  to  leave.'* 

Mr.  Lascelles  desiring  his  daughter  to 
hasten  her  preparations,  that  the  carriage 
might  take  her  and  Father  Malizio  hack  to 
the  convent,  before  it  was  wanted  to  convey 
him  and  Lady  Julia  to  the  railway-station,  the 
mother  and  daughter  quitted  the  room,  and  Mr. 
Lascelles  and  his  ghostly  adviser  were  left  in 
earnest  conversation  till  informed  that  Miss 
Lascelles  and  the  carriage  were  ready. 

The  parting  may  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
Lady  Julia  little  suspected   the    subtle    net 
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that  was  being  laid,  and  into  which  her  fair 
child  was  to  be  inveigled,  as  it  were  with 
blinded  eyes. 

When   the   railway-whistle   screeched  the 

departure  of  the   express   train  from 

station,  Maude  was  seated,  tite-d^titey  with 
the  Lady  Abbess  of  St.  Mary's,  in  her  own 
private  sitting-room. 

Miss  Petre  was  the  daughter  of  a  Catholic 
nobleman,  and  it  is  needless  for  the  purpose 
of  this  tale  to  enter  into  the  motives  which 
led  her,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight,  to 
quit  a  world,  which  she  had  appeared  but  to 
enjoy  too  well,  and  suddenly  to  shut  herself  up 
in  the  seclusion  of  a  convent.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
the  odour  of  sanctity  was  around  her  name, 
and  the  Abbess  of  St.  Mary's  was  cited  as  an 
example  of  all  that  ought  to  adorn  that  high 
position. 

She  was  now  in  her  fortieth  year,  and  the 
great  influence  of  the  noble  family  to  which 
she  belonged,  caused  her  being  elevated  sooner 
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than  was  the  usual  custom,  to  the  respont^ible 
and  distinguished  positiou  she  now  held.  She 
had  been  for  the  last  five  years  raised  to  the 
head  of  those  sisters,  with  whom  she  had  passed 
her  noviciata,  and  taken  the  solemn  ^rows 
which  severed  her  from  all  earthly  ties. 

When  Maude  arrived  at  the  convent^  her 
mind  was  too  much  agitated  by  the  events  of 
the  last  few  hours  to  observe  little  matters, 
and  therefore  the  fact^  that  her  bed-room  was 
prepared  for  her  reception,  and  thus  involved 
a  pr&-conceived  plan  in  her  going  there,  never 
struck  her  unsuspecting  mind. 

Miss  Petre  received  her  kindly,  *  but  with 
lofty  coldness,  which  seemed  a  part  of  her 
office.  Maude  could  not  but  compare  her 
with  her  dear  Miss  Codrington,  and  the  com- 
parison was  by  no  means  favourable  to  the 
former. 

The  room  in  which  she  was  sitting  was 
dull  and  dreary ;  it  looked  into  a  court  sur- 
rounded by  high  walls,  which  formed  the  only 
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space  allowed  for  air  and  exercise  to  the 
nuns.  Now  the  dosed  shutters,  precluded 
anything  being  seen,  but  the  room  itself.  A 
splendid  harp  of  Erard's,  and  a  pianoforte  of 
Collard's,  were  the  only  articles  of  luxury  to 
be  seen  :  all  the  rest  of  the  furniture  was  of 
the  most  simple  and  inexpensive  construction. 
"  You  see,  my  daughter,"  said  Miss  Petre, 
"  that  I  still  allow  myself  the  gratification  of 
music,  but,  I  now  dedicate  it  entirely  to  the 
service  of  the  Creator,  the  creature  is  lost  to 
me  within  these  walls,"  and  she  crossed 
herself  devoutly,  while  her  large  full  eyes  were 
raised  to  heaven.  "  You  are  quite  at  liberty 
to  come  and  practice  here  whenever  you 
please.  You  will  find  these  instruments 
superior  to  those  in  the  common  sitting-room, 
only,  I  must  request  that  no  strains  of  earthly 
love,  pollute  these  sacred  walls.  You  will  find 
abundance  of  music  on  that  stand,  and,  as  you 
have  a  musical  taste,  I  believe  you  will  not 
feel  at  a  loss,  when  the  oratorios  of  Handel, 
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Haydn,  and  others  of  the  best  composers,  are 
them" 

"  No,  indeed,"  replied  Maude,  respectfully, 
"  I  am  passionately  fond  of  sacred  music ;  the 
Signor  Caatodolce  used  to  tell  me,  my 
voi^  suited  that  style  better  than  any 
other." 

"  Alas,  my  daughter,**  rejoined  the  Abbess, 
"  this  is  but  a  vain  and  worldly  reason.  How- 
ever, 1  would  not  distress  you  with  useless 
anxiety  while  you  remain  among  us ;  I  would 
rather  teach  you  that  true  happiness  is  best 
found  in  calm  seclusion  and  holy  peace. 
There  is  the  vesper-bell  for  prayers ;  I  will 
lead  the  way  to  the  chapel." 

This  beautiful  little  building  was  now  lit 
up  for  evening  service,  and  countless  waxen 
tapers  cast  a  clear  and  softened  light 
on  the  beautiful  picture  of  the  Madonna, 
which  hung  over  the  altar,  where  vases  of  the 
choicest  flowers  cast  a  fragrance  around,  and 
in  their  own  pure,  eloquent  language,  seemed 
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to  tell  the  gentle  votaries  who  knelt  around, 
that  here  were  sweetness  and  repose,  even 
amid  the  crosses  and  the  turmoil  of  this 
working-day  world. 

I  will  not  extend  my  pages  with  an 
account  of  convent-discipline,  of  the  regular 
routine  of  prayers  and  masses,  fasts  and 
vigils.  Three  days  of,  to  Maude,  wearisome 
monotony  passed  away,  when  she  hailed  with 
delight,  as  bringing  some  change,  a  packet 
pf  letters  from  Abbey  Court.  The  first 
which  met  her  eye,  was  from  dear  Agnes, 
the  next  made  her  start,  and  her  first  impulse 
was  to  lock  the  door  ere  she  broke  the  seal. 
It  was  the  crest  and  seal  of  Lord  Dublin,  the 
handwriting  she  had  seen  once,  and  only  once 
before;  but  it  was  never  to  be  mistaken. 
With  trembling  hands,  she  tore  open  the 
envelope;  it  contained  nothing  but  a  blank 
sheet  of  paper,  enclosing  her  own  little  sapphire 
ring. 

Once  before  in  her  life  had  Maude  fainted, 
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and  now  again  she  sank  sensdess  on  the 
ground.  She  knew  not  how  long  she  re- 
mained so.  The  whole  world  seemed  stiU  to 
reel  before  her,  as  she  raised  her  head  firom 
its  recumbent  position,  and  looked  around  her. 
The  fire  had  almost  gone  out,  a  chill  wintry- 
blast  blew  against  her  window,  everything 
seemed  dreary  as  her  own  heart.  She  raised 
herself  from  the  ground,  she  gazed  on  the 
crumpled  paper  in  her  hand,  she  felt  the  re- 
turned jewel  which  it  contained — the  returned, 
— her  woman's  pride  rose  at  the  idea  ;  no,  she 
would  not  be  the  only  one  to  grieve,  she 
stirred  up  the  ashes  in  the  grate,  she  kindled 
them  afresh  with  some  wood  and  coal  which 
were  at  hand,  and  then  she  threw  the 
envelope  and  its  contents  into  the  midst ; 
she  saw  the  curling  flames  surround  it,  she 
watched  the  slender  gold  melt  away,  and  the 
clear  transparent  jewel  sink  into  the  ashes. 
It  was  over. 

But  her  bracelet,  what  could  she  do  with 
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that  ?  She  must  return  it.  He  must  not  believe 
she  kept  it,  destroying  it  would  not  do  ;  yes, 
it  must  be  returned.  She  tore  it  from  her 
wrist  so  impetuously  that  the  spring  broke, 
a  feithless  snap,  true  emblem  of  as  faithless 
a  love.  She  wrapped  it  up  in  a  blank  sheet 
of  paper,  kealed  and  directed  to  Lord  Dublin, 
St.  Petersburg,  and  laid  it  in  her  drawer. 
Then,  she  sate  down  in  her  chair,  and  gasped 
for  breath. 

The  bell  sounded  for  the  mid-day  meal. 
Annette  came  to  call  her ;  what  should  she 
do  ?  should  she  really  attempt  to  go  down  ? 
go  down  !  to  be  sure  she  would,  what  was  the 
world  to  her  now,  she  might  as  well  do  that 
as  anything  else. 

As  a  person  in  her  sleep,  she  bade  Annette 
smooth  her  hair,  and  arrange  her  dress  ;  she 
looked  in  the  glass,  she  was  scarcely  paler 
than  usual;  she  drank  a  draught  of  water 
and  went  down. 

When  she  sate  on  the  chair  beside   the 
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Lady  Abbt;ss^  she  gkoced  at  her  trembling 
hand,  and  said  kindly,  "  I  fear  you  are  not 
well,  ray  daughter,  did  the  letter  from  yoiir 
father  bring  bad  news  ?" 

"  Letter  from  my  father/*  said  Maude, 
vacantly,  *'  I  did  not  see  ope."  And  then 
cjollecting  her  scattered  thoughts.  **  Ah,  yes, 
there  were  letters,  but  I  did  not  read  them." 

Miss  Petre  looked  surprised. 

**  I  was  very  faint  after  the  letters  were 
brought  to  me,"  continued  Maude  in  explana- 
tion, "  I  did  not  observe  there  was  one  from 
my  father,  1  was  only  just  recovering,  when 
Annette  came  to  fetch  me  to  dinner.  I 
cannot  eat,  dear  Madam  ;  with  your  leave, 
1  will  retire  and  read  my  father's  letter." 

"  But  not  without  some  refreshment,  my 
daughter.  I  keep  wine  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses ;"  and,  pouring  out  a  large  glass  of  fine 
Madeira  from  a  bottle  which  stood  on  the 
side-board,  she  held  it  to  her  trembling  lips, 
and  saw  it  all  swallowed  before  she  would  re- 
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take  the  glass.  "  Now,  my  child,"  laying  her 
hand  impressively  on  her  head,  "  may  the 
blessing  of  Grod,  and  the  support  of  his  holy 
angels  attend  you  !  Go  to  your  own  room,  and 
seek  the  repose  you  seem  so  much  to  need." 

Poor  Maude's  legs  trembled  as  she  ascend- 
ed the  stairs.  She  thought  she  was  bodily  as 
well  as  mentally  ill,  and  the  idea  flashed  across 
her,  as  the  only  consolation  within  her  reach, 
that  perhaps  she  should  die.  The  heart  of 
eighteen  must  suffer  much,  before  death  seems 
a  greater  boon  than  life  ! 


CHAPTER  XI. 


"  He  uged  more  potent  sorteries  Id  bind 
To  his  dark  yoke  the  spirits  of  mankind. 
More  subtle  chains  than  hell  itself  e*er  twin'd. 
No  art  was  spar'd,  no  witchery,  to  fill 
Her  mind  with  gloom  and  extacy  by  turns — 
That  gloom  through  which  frenzy  but  fiercer  burnt." 

MOOBS. 
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The  same  post  which  brought  Maude  such 
fatal  intelligence,  also  gave  another  letter  from 
Mr.  Lascelles  into  Father  Malizio's  hands.  The 
contents  may  be  supposed  to  be  of  importance, 
for  it  caused  his  setting  off,  without  a  moment's 
delay,  to  Swindon  Hall. 

He  found  that  the  son  was  gone  out  hunting ; 
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but  the  mother  was  in  her  private  room,  called 
her  oratory,  where  no  one  but  the  reverend 
father,  or  her  son,  was  permitted  to  enter. 
The  old  butler,  on  admitting  him,  said  where 
his  lady  was  to  be  found,  and  knowing  free 
egress  through  the  house,  was  his,  at  all  hours 
and  seasons,  he  considered  his  duty  was  ful- 
filled Sy  opening  the  hall  door,  and  left  him 
to  go  up  stairs  at  once,  or  wait  in  the  library, 
as  best  pleased  him.  To  wait  was  never  ac- 
cordant with  his  wishes,  though  sometimes  it 
suited  him  to  be  patient.  Now  the  circmn- 
stances  of  the  case  demanded  despatch,  and  he 
glided  up  the  wide  oaken-staircase,  and  along 
a  spacious  open  corridor,  when  he  stopped  at  a 
door,  scarcely  perceptible  to  an  inexperienced 
eye,  from  the  dark  carved  panelling  with 
which  it  was  surrounded. 

His  knock  was  stealthy  as  his  step,  and 
yet  quick  and  determined,  as  he  stole  along 
that  wide,  long  passage ;  no  one,  if  watching, 
would  have  thought  him  in  haste,  although  his 
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step  was  ill  reality  rapid;  but  with  that 
indescribable  snake-like  glidings  which  con- 
cealed the  appearance  of  being  so.  Thus, 
his  krtock  might  sound  low  and  gentle,  while, 
in  fact,  the  most  inattentive  ear  would  catch 
its  summons  instantaneously. 

The  haughty  Lady  Ssvindon  immediatdy 
reoognised  the  peculiar  sound,  and  herself 
hastcued  to  open  the  door.  She  had  evi- 
dently been  sitting  in  the  deep  oriel  window, 
which  formed  the  entire  end  of  the  long 
narrow  room  ;  the  fire-place  was  at  one  side ; 
and  the  end  in  which  the  window  was  placed 
was  raised  from  the  rest  of  the  room  by  two 
low,  wide  steps,  and  on  this  raised  dais,  as  it 
may  be  called,  was  placed  a  curiously-carved 
table,  on  which  stood  a  crucifix  of  carved 
gold,  two  antique  candlesticks  of  the  same 
metal,  and  an  illuminated  missal,  ynik  a 
more  modem  book  of  Roman  Catholic  devo- 
tion, which  now  lay  open,  with  a  rosary  of 
ebony  and  gold,  lying  on  its  open  pages.   ' 
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Near  the  fire,  on  one  side,  was  a  fauteuil, 
covered  with  scarlet  Genoa  velvet,  and 
opposite,  a  heavy-looking  seat,  somewhat 
resembling  a  modern  ottoman,  but  covered 
with  old  tapestry,  representing  the  Salutation 
of  the  Virgin,  and  other  Scripture  subjects. 
The  carpet  had  evidently  been  the  work  of 
female  hands,  but  was  so  much  worn  and 
effiaced  by  time,  that  the  quaint  figures,  which 
were  placed  in  separate  squares,  and  perhaps 
had  once  represented  some  continued  history, 
were  not  now  sufficiently  dear  for  any  one 
to  recognise  their  original  design. 

Lady  Swindon  signed  to  the  Father  Ma- 
lizio  to  take  the  chair  by  the  fire.  She  seated 
herself  on  the  couch  opposite  to  it.  The 
room,  and  the  living  figures  in  it,  would  have 
made  a  fine  study  for  a  Rembrandt — the 
dark  colouring  and  antique  furniture  of  the 
one — the  sombre  and  deep-expressioned  fea- 
tures of  the  others. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  Jesuit  to  extract 
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the  feelings  of  others  and  conoeal  his  own ; 
thus,  he  did  not  speak  until  the  lady  bnike 
the  sUeoce : 

"Father,    what    brings  you   here   at  th 
unwonted    hour,   to    break  into   my  priviti 
devotions  ?" 

Her  oiEDner  endeavoured  to  be  calm,  but' 
an   intense  anxiety  lighted    up    her  counter 
nance,  and  gave  a  tremidous  \ibration  to  the 
tones  of  her  generally  clear  and  eoratnandiog 
voice. 

''  My  daughter,  be  traqquil ;  the  desire  of 
your  heart  will  be  granted.  I  have  received, 
by  this  post,  a  letter  from  Mr.  LasceUes ;  it 
encloses  his  last  advice  from  India.  His  utter 
and  entire  ruin  is  unavoidable,  withcmt  his 
being  able  immediately  to  give  security  for 
£200,000.  This  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  your  son.  The  question  for  you  now  to 
determine  is,  whether  the  risk  shall  be  run — 
whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  hazard  the 
loss  of  such  an  immense  sum." 
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"  Do  you  think  me  so  weak  and  vacillating, 
Father,  as  to  have  made  the  offer,  and  then 
hesitate  for  one  moment  whether  I  should 
fulfil  it  ?  No,  if  I  am  reduced  to  beggary 
myself  in  consequence,  I  will  have  Maude 
Lascelles  for  the  wife  of  my  son  at  any  price. 
The  ancient  family  of  the  Swindons  shall 
not  become  extinct  by  any  cowardly  scruples 
on  my  part,  and  I  would  die  rather  than  see 
a  mesalliance  tarnish  the  noble  blood  in  their 
veins.  Nothing  shall  stop  my  utmost 
endeavours  to  gain  the  object  I  have  in 
view." 

"  Then,  thank  the  blessed  saints,  that  your 
prayers  have  been  heard,"  said  the  Father, 
devoutly  crossing  himself,  '*  and  I  take  upon 
myself  the  responsibility,  that  none  of  your 
wealth  shall  be  lost,  not  even  endangered,  by 
the  use  of  Lord  Swindon's  name,  to  prop  a 
falling  house.  Your  ladyship  knows  there  is 
no  country,  no  city,  I  had  almost  said,  no 
family,  beyond  the  reach  of  spies  firom  our 
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holy  order.  One  of  its  most  influential  mem* 
bers  is  now  in  daily,  hourly  intercourse  with 
the  principal  partner  in  this  bank ;  he  is  com- 
pletely gained  over  to  our  mterest ;  and,  falsi- 
^ing  many  entries  in  the  books,  is  able  to 
give  an  appearance  of  approaching  ruin, 
when,  in  fact,  the  strength  of  the  house  is 
unshaken*  The  panic  raised  about  its  credit 
is  delusive,  and  any  security  given  in  its 
behalfj  is  as  safe  as  if  grounded  on  the  sta- 
bility of  the  Bank  of  England/' 

"  This  is  weU,  Father,  but  tell  me,"  inquired 
Lady  Swindon,  anxiously,  "  can  you  report 
equally  favourably  of  a  change  in  Maude's 
own  feelings  ?  Is  she  less  repugnant  to  the  idea 
of  this  marriage." 

"  When  the  powers  of  Heaven  work  for 
us,"  said  the  priest  arrogantly,  '^  who  shall  be 
against  us  ?  This  marriage  is  to  strengthen 
the  interests  of  our  faith,  and  therefore  Hea- 
ven doubtless  wills  that  it  shall  take  place* 
Do  you  think,  Lady  Swindon,  that  if  your 
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Strong  and  energetic  mind  bows  before  the 
influence  of  the  church,  that  of  a  young  and 
inexperienced  girl  can  rebel  against  her  man- 
dates ?  At  the  same  time,  I  am  well  aware, 
that  Maude  Lascelles  must  be  apparently  led, 
not  driven.  I  have  long  been  covertly  guiding 
her  feet  into  the  path  I  design  her  to  pursue. 
Under  the  seal  of  confession,  I  know  the  se- 
crets of  her  heart,  and  I  can  turn  them  to  my 
own  purposes,  or  rather  to  those  of  religion. 
The  head  of  the  church  absolves  his  mi- 
nisters from  any  deceit  resting  on  their  cons- 
cience, if  used  in  the  furtherance  of  her  in- 
terests. I  cannot  reveal  the  arguments  I  have 
used,  or  the  means  I  may  have  found  it  my 
duty  to  have  recourse  to.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  ultimately  suc- 
ceed. These  last  few  days  of  enrvuij  passed 
in  the  strict  discipline  of  conventual  life,  have 
powerfully  aided  our  desires,  and  fully  answer- 
ed my  expectations.  Now,  that  your  consent 
for  Lord  Swindon's  signature  is  given,  I  will 
return  to  the  convent,  and  lend  all  the  powers 


af  my  mind  to  influence  her's  according  to 
our  wishes.  Implore  the  saints  in  our  behalf; 
redouble  your  vigils  and  your  fasts,  till  all  that 
we  desire  is  accomplished,  and  the  blessing  of 
the  church  be  upon  you,  my  daughter^  now 
and  for  ever  I" 

The  woman's  haughty  pride  quailed  beneath 
that  of  the  priest^  and,  sinking  on  her  knees 
before  him,  she  revereotially  bowed  under  his 
uplifted  liandSj  and,  before  she  raised  her  head 
from  its  humble  posture,  the  Jesuit  had  glid- 
ed from  the  room  as  noiselessly  as  he  had 
entered ;  and,  stealing  with  the  same  rapid  step 
down  stairs,  before  another  hour  had  passed, 
he  was  seated  with  the  Abbess  of  St.  Mar/s 
in  her  private  room. 

"  Sister  Theodosia,"  said  the  priest,  as  he 
laid  his  soft  white  hand  on  that  of  Miss 
Petre's,  "  how  does  Maude  Lascelles  bear 
the  tidings  which  this  post  has  brought  her  ? 
Have  you  been  able  to  make  out  anything 
by  her  manner,  or  her  words  ?" 

The  Abbess  withdrew  her  hand  from  the 
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prolonged  pressure  of  his,  and  she  seemed  to 
recoil  within  herself  as  she  did  so.  Her 
manner  was  haughty,  and  her  words  cold,  as 
she  replied — 

"  In  this,  Ambrosius,  you  know  I  have 
refused  to  be  your  tool ;  nay,  start  not,  nor 
frown  upon  me,  the  time  is  past  for  look  or 
gesture  of  yours  to  win  me  to  your  wiU. 
Would  to  God,  and  the  blessed  samts,  I  had 
always  known  you  as  I  do  now,  then — " 

"  Hushl"  said  the  stern  voiceof  the  Jesuit. 
"  Be  silent,  as  you  value  the  blessings  or  the 
maledictions  of  the  Church ;  remember,  it  is 
in  my  power  to  bring  either  upon  you !" 

The  Abbess  seemed  to  shudder  as  he 
spoke,  and  her  pale  cheek  flushed.  Whether 
from  anger,  fear,  or  any  other  passion,  was 
only  known  to  her  own  heart,  her  God,  and 
that  being,  who,  usurping  the  power  of  the 
Almighty,  now  threatened  to  bless,  or  to 
curse  at  his  pleasure ;  her  voice  trembled  as 
she  spoke. 
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swelled  with  weeping,  and  the  dear  martiia 
lint  of  her  natural  complexion  had  given  place 
to  that  dark  and  livid  hue  which  follows  bitter 
grief. 

Father  Malizio  stirred  the  fire  to  give  some 
light  as  she  entered,  and  he  almost  started  ai 
the  still  and  fixed  expression  of  unutterable 
woe  which  her  whole  appearmice  bespoke. 
If  a  grain  of  human  feeling  had  lingered  in 
his  breastj  he  would  at  least  have  pitied  his 
victim  :  as  it  was,  he  rejoiced  that  the  mind 
was  sinking  into  that  torpor  of  grief,  when  it 
can  be  brought  to  act,  mechanically  as  it 
were,  at  the  bidding  of  another. 

He  placed  her  in  the  seat  which  the  Abbess 
had  recently  quitted.  He  took  her  passive 
hand,  it  was  not  withdrawn,  as  the  one  he 
last  had  touched,  it  rather  returned  the 
kindly  pressiu'e,  as  if  asking  for  sympathy 
and  support. 

"  Father,  I  am  very  miserable,"  said  the 
poor  girl,  and  she  burst  into  tears 
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Under  the  seal  of  confessioD,  her  iDmost 
thoughts  had  been  revealed,  and  now  Lord 
Dublin's  letter,  and  the  inclosed  ring,  her 
anguish,  her  hopelessness,  were  all  laid  open 
to  him.  Then  came  her  letter  from  Mr. 
LasceUes,  which  told  her  that  every  farthing 
of  his  money  must  be  lost,  unless  she  con- 
sented to  a  marriage  with  Lord  Swindon. 
That  Lady  Julia's  jointure  would  barely  keep 
herself  in  comparative  poverty.  That  he 
must  go  abroad,  and  she  must  remain  in  her 
convent,  the  only  resource  to  take  its  vows 
for  life.  And,  worse  than  all,  Herbert  in  his 
young  fresh  beauty,  must  also  be  immured  in 
a  similar  living  tomb.  He  should  be  placed  in  a 
monastery  abroad — he  should  become  a  monk. 

All  these  ideas  were  so  horrible,  Maude 
knew  not  which  most  to  recoil  from.  With 
the  most  wily  diplomacy,  the  Jesuit  did  not 
at  first  attempt  to  withdraw  her  from  the 
fixed  determination  of  her  soul,  that  she  would 
not,  that  she  could  not,  marry  Lord  Swindon. 
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Then  came  woman's  pride — should  he 
know  she  preferred  a  convent  to  forgetting 
him — he^  who  relinquished  her^  and  was 
already  on  the  point  of  marriage  with  another. 

Thus,  unconsciously  to  herself,  her  mind 
took  the  exact  train  of  thought  which  Father 
Malizio  would  most  have  wished  for  effecting 
his  purpose.  Gradually  he  poured  all  the 
sophistry  of  his  subtle  nature  into  her  unsus- 
picious and  guileless  soul. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  follow  the  arguments 
he  used  when  he  found  the  moment  was  come 
for  arguments  to  be  of  avail,  or,  how,  step  by 
step,  he  presented  to  her  imagination  the  hap- 
piness she  could  bestow  on  others  by  this 
abnegation  of  herself.  Her  mother's  love, 
her  brother's  joy,  even  her  father's  gratitude. 

Lady  Swindon's  glad  reception  of  her  as  a 
daughter,  the  improvement  which  her  con- 
stant influence  might  work  in  the  son,  aU, 
all  were  pressed  upon  poor  Maude. 

Then,  her  duty  was  called  in  to  strengthen 
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her  resolves.  The  blessings  of  the  church, 
the  undoulited  assurance  of  thus  buying 
atemal  saIvation~and  not  naerely  her  own — 
she  might  consider  such  a  sacrilice  would 
entitle  her  to  any  boon  for  those  she  best 
loved  at  the  hands  of  the  Most  High,  and 
the  blessed  queen  of  heaven. 

Maude  listened  with  kindling  eyes.  AH 
her  best  and  holiest  sympathies  seemed  to  be 
called  forth  to  lead  her  to  consent  to  her 
parents'  wishes.  The  shudder  which  first 
came  over  her  at  the  idea  of  compliance 
gradually  subsided.  Father  Malizio  had  the 
experience  of  a  life  in  woman's  feelings  to 
guide  him  how  best  to  gain  his  end,  but 
some  arguments,  which  he  would  not  have 
scrupled  to  use  to  a  mind  less  pure,  here,  he 
knew  full  well,  would  aid  him  not,  unless 
concealed  from  view. 

But  the  deadliest  poison  may  be  disguised  in 
a  draught  of  nectar,  the  drink  of  the  gods  may 
be  used  for  the  purposes  of  hell.     Thus,  the 
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cup  was  placed,  covered  with  flowers,  to  the 
lips  of  the  victim.  She  saw  not  the  deadly 
potion  so  artfully  concealed,  she  yielded  to 
the  voice  of  the  charmer,  she  drank  of  the 
polluted  chalice,  and  her  consent  was  given  to 
a  marriage  with  Lord  Swindon. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

"HiiB  is  whit  has  come  of  the  Father  Ansbrofc 
coming  about  the  Castle,  as  demure  as  a  cat  that  is 
about  to  steal  the  cream."  scon. 

Lady  Swindon  was  informed  by  her  maid 
the  next  morning,  when  she  came  to  call  her 
lady,  that  Father  Malizio  was  already  in  the 
library,  waiting  till  her  ladyship  could  see 
him. 

"Tell  the  reverend  father  I  will  detain 
him  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  and  return 
quickly,  that  I  ipay  make  my  toilette  imme- 
diately. Lord  Swindon,  I  conclude,  is  not 
down-stairs  yet  ?" 
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"No,  my  lady,  as  customary,  his  lord- 
ship's valet  only  went  to  his  room  when  I 
came  to  your  ladyship." 

But  Mrs.  Silver  did  not  return  as  speedily 
as  her  lady  had  desired  her  to  do.  It  was 
her  custom  to  imfasten  the  shutters,  and, 
after  the  arrangement  of  a  few  little  matters, 
return  to  the  comfortable  house-keeper's  room, 
and  finish  her  own  breakfast,  before  she  was 
wanted  to  assist  at  her  ladyship's  toilette, 
and  she  by  no  means  approved  of  any  in- 
fringement on  her  usual  routine  of  proceed- 
ing, especially  as  Mrs.  Dawson  had  told  her 
that  morning  there  was  a  fresh  supply  of 
chocolate  for  Lady  Swindon's  use  come  from 
London,  and  they  were  going  to  prove  its 
excellence  at  Mrs.  Dawson's  breakfast-table 
that  morning.  The  aroma  was  excellent,  as 
it  was  just  being  frothed  up  ready  for  drink- 
ing, and  to  wait  till  it  was  cold  and  flat  would 
be  wasting  the  goods  of  Providence ;  so  Mrs. 
Silver   determined   it   was    better   her   lady 
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should  wait  than  her  own  breakfast^  and  sat 
down  to  its  enjoyment  accordingly. 

This  was  never  a  meal  to  be  hastily  des- 
patched, and  was  thought  as  comfortable  for 
a  good  gossip  as  even  tea  itself.  This  morn. 
iog,  also,  there  was  much  to  discuss  about 
Father  Malizio's  early  appearance*  and  won- 
derments as  to  what  could  be  the  cause. 
Mrs.  Dawson  was  a  rigid  Roman  Catholic, 
and  would  say  nothing  disrespectful  of  the 
holy  father  for  the  world,  and  yet,  as  she 
said,  she  could  not  blind  her  eyes  always; 
she  had  long  thought  there  was  a  something 
more  than  common  a  going  on ;  the  Fatho" 
did  not  come  at  these  odd  hours  for  nothing, 
and  of  late  he  had  always  been  a  prowling 
about  the  house,  besides  worrying  the  poor 
young  lord  with  his  company,  when  she  was 
sure  and  certain  his  lordship  had  rather 
have  been  a  gallopping  after  his  hounds.  At 
this  moment,  a  violent  alarum  from  my  lady's 
bell   called   her   abigail  to  hasten  over  her 
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second  cup  of  chocolate,  and  declaring  that, 
in  her  opinion — and  she  knew  something  of 
such  things — it  was  as  good  as  could  be  had 
anywhere,  she  quietly  smoothed  the  folds  of 
a  new  black  silk  apron,  and  ascended  up-stairs 
to  her  ladyship. 

Lady  Swindon  was  already  nearly  dressed, 
and  asked,  in  by  no  means  gentle  tones,  why 
she  had  been  kept  waiting  in  that  manner — 
why  her  maid  had  not  returned  immediately, 
as  desired. 

"  Really,  my  lady,  I  am  very  sorry,"  re- 
plied the  abigail,  meekly,  "  but  the  holy 
father  detained  me  with  some  ghostly  coun- 
sel. Ah,  my  lady,  we  are  not  all  so  regular 
at  mass,  and  all  the  services  of  the  chiu'ch,  as 
your  ladyship  is  yourself,  and  as  I  am  sure  your 
ladyship  wishes  us  to  be.  But  sometimes, 
things  will  turn  out  contrariwise ;  and,  when 
I  last  went  to  match  a  piece  of^satin  for  your 
ladyship,  and  see  about  the  ruby-coloiu'ed 
vdvet,  if  it  was  yet  come  down  from  London, 
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I  staid  so  long  a  looking  at  different  new 
things,  and  doing  seireral  little  jobs  besides  in 
the  town,  I  had  not  tinae  to  come  back  by 
the  convent,  as  I  ought  to  have  done,  and 
gone  to  confession ;  besides  which,  we  was 
disappointed  of  fish  the  last  Friday  eoming 
in  time  for  our  dinner  in  Mrs,  Dawson's 
room,  and  so,  not  feeling  quite  well^  I  made 
free  with  a  bit  of  chicking  instead ;  and  ao^ 
the  reverend  father^  as  I  was  telling  your 
ladyship,  took  the  opportunity  to  give  me  a 
little  advice,  and  oh  !  he  speaks  so  beautiful 
and  so  grand,  my  lady,  I  quite  forgot  I  was 
a  staying  so  long,  till  your  ladyship's  beD 
rung,  and  then  I  came  up,  all  in  a  fluster,  as 
your  ladyship  may  see." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Lady  Swindon,  appeased 
by  the  satisfactory  reason  given  for  delay,  "  I 
cannot  blame  you  for  attending  to  the  reve- 
rend father  rather  than  to  me;  the  holy 
angels  preserve  me  from  withdrawing  any  in 
my  service  from  the  necessary  observances  of 
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the  church,"  and,  reverentially  crossing"  her- 
self before  the  golden  crucifix,  which  stood 
on  her  toilet-table,  she  left  the  room  to  join 
the  Father  Malizio  in  the  library. 

Their  conversation  was  long  and  inter- 
esting, and  only  closed  by  the  butler  coming 
to  hasten  his  lady's  appearance  in  the  break- 
fast-room, where,  as  he  observed,  "  his  lord- 
ship was  getting  quite  obstreperous,  and  out 
of  all  patience  waiting  for  her  ladyship." 

"Well,  mother,"  said  the  young  peer, 
when  the  lady  took  her  accustomed  place 
at  the  table,  "  T  very  nearly  ate  my  breakfast, 
and  was  off  for  cover  before  you  came  in. 
It  is  a  shame  to  keep  a  fellow  waiting  in  this 
way,  that  it  is ;  and  the  hounds  wait  for  no 
one.  This  is  my  favourite  meet  at  Dingley 
Moor,  and  now  I  shall  be  too  late,  I  know  I 
shall.  I  wont  stand  all  this  much  longer, 
that  I  wont,  mother.  I  wont  be  made  a  baby 
of  much  longer.  If  you  would  only  let  me 
try,  I  am  sure  and  certain  I  could  do  many 
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things  you  don't  give  me  credit  for.  Ask 
the  huntsman  of  the  Q —  hounds,  and  he'll 
teO  you  there's  ne'er  a  man  among  them  afl 
rides  up  in  better  style  than  I  do,  and  I  don't 
believe  a  fool  could  do  that." 

'*  My  dear  Horatio^"  replied  the  mother, 
soothinglys  **  who  ever  said  you  were  a  fool — 
I  am  sure  I  did  not ;  hut,  when  you  know 
what  kept  me  so  long  from  coming  to  bredc- 
fast,  you  will  forgive  me,  and  thank  me,  too. 
Horatio.  You  know  you  are  always  talking 
to  me  about  Maude  Lascelles,  and  wishing  I 
had  kept  her  here ;  what  will  you  say  to  me, 
then,  when  I  tell  you  that  she  is  coming 
to  live  here  always,  and  that  she  wiQ 
look  after  you,  and  take  oare  of  you  instead 
of  me?" 

"Hurra  and  hurra  for  ever!"  said  the 
peer,  joyfully  jumping  off  his  chair,  and 
throwing  down  a  choice  bit  of  venison  pasty, 
then  on  his  fork,  "hurra  for  ever,  I  say; 
this  is  jolly  news  !     Well,  and  when  does  she 
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Gome  ?  I'll  give  up  the  hunt  to-day,  that  I 
will,  and  drive  over  to  Abbey  Court  and  fetch 
her  myself,  that  I  will." 

'^  My  dear  Horatio,"  said  his  moth^,  in 
her  most  stately  manner,  ''  do  be  composed, 
and  sit  down  quietly,  and  I  will  tell  you  all 
about  it.  The  reverend  father  and  myself 
have  arranged  everything  for  you.  Maude 
Lascelles  has  agreed  to  become  your  wife — 
Lady  Swindon — you  know  what  I  mean  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  do,"  replied  the  son,  im- 
patiently, ''  I  told  you  just  now,  I  was  not 
such  an  idiot  as  you  take  me  for.  I  know 
well  enough  she  could  not  come  to  live  here 
always,  unless  she  were  my  wife ;  and  a  beau- 
tiful Lady  Swindon  she'll  make,  that  she  will. 
Depend  upon  it,  1  know  what's  handsome  in 
a  girl,  as  well  as  in  a  horse,  that  I  do.  I 
always  said  Maude  Lascelles  had  the  best 
hand  and  foot  I  ever  saw,  and  that  shows  the 
good  blood  of  a  girl  as  well  as  a  fine,  dean, 
thin  leg  shews  it  in  a  horse.     I  shall  be  very 
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proud  of  my  wife,  that  I  shall.  I  never  have 
a  Dew  horse,  but  I  always  buy  him  a  oew 
saddle  and  bridle ;  now,  FIl  write  off  and 
order  down  the  bi^t  dress  and  handsomest 
necklace  money  cati  buy-  But,  you  must  tdl 
me  where  to  write  to*  I  don't  know  the 
names  of  the  best  milliners  and  jewellers, 
though  I  do  know  where  to  write  for  a  saddle 
and  bridle ;  but  I  dare  say  that  French  feUow 
of  mine  can  tell  me ;  he  gets  me  uncommon 
good  waistcoats  and  all  that  kind  of  thing, 
ril  be  off  and  ask  him."      . 

Following  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  Lord 
Swindon  forgot  even  his  breakfast,  and  the 
venison  pasty,  and  was  hurrying  out  of  the 
room,  when  his  mother  attempted  to  detain 
him,  by  urging,  that  could  wait,  that  she 
cx)uld  do  it  the  best  for  him,  and  that  she  had 
more  on  the  subject,  which  she  particularly 
wished  to  communicate  to  him  without  dday. 

''  No,  no,  mother,  111  do  this  first,  and  thm 
I'll  come  back  to  you.  111  be  back  m  ten 
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minutes. '*  As  the  door  closed  on  his  lord- 
ship, the  father  said  in  his  blandest  tones : — 

''  I  am  sure  if  Miss  Lascelles  goes  to  work 
in  a  proper  manner  with  her  husband,  she 
may  lead  a  life  of  luxury  and  ease,  with  every 
thing  she  can  wish  at  her  command.  Much 
of  Lord  Swindon's  wilfulness  proceeds  from 
a  kindly  nature.  If  you  observe  now,  my 
daughter,  his  determination  only  proceeds  from 
a  desire  to  give  pleasure." 

"  And  he  forgets,  in  doing  so,  the  wishes  of 
his  mother,"  said  her  ladyship  rather  bitterly, 
"  but,  let  that  pass,  I  do  believe  there  is  much 
kindness  in  his  nature,  and  the  influence  that 
such  a  wife  as  Maude  Lascelles  may  be  able 
to  gain  over  him,  and  doubtless  will  obtain,  I 
am  convinced  will  do  more  towards  his  im- 
provement than  any  thing  else  could  do.  If 
I  did  not  feel  assured  that  his  wife  would 
never  meet  with  harshness,  I  would  not  have 
endeavoured  to  gain  Maude  for  him,  for  I 
never  saw  a  girl  who  inspires  so  much  love  as 
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well  as  respect.  She  may  have  deserved 
another  fate,  byt  as  I  am  wcO  convinced  some 
impenetrable  doud  liangs  between  her  and  a 
first  impassioned  love,  I  fed  sanguine,  that 
once  brought  to  accept  another,  her  high 
sense  of  duty  will  soon  drive  the  remembranoe 
of  the  past  away,  and  thus  happiness,  althougli 
of  a  different  kind,  will  be  more  hkely  thus  to 
become  an  inmate  of  her  breast,  than  by  any 
other  means." 

The  Jesuit  smiled  ironically  at  the  mention 
of  principlcy  perhaps  the  experience  of  the 
confessional  had  not  improved  his  ideas  of 
woman's  heart,  and  we  are  all  too  apt  to 
judge  of  the  many  by  the  few. 

"  Do  you  think,  Father,"  asked  Lady  Swin- 
don, '^  that  my  son  had  better  go  with  me  now 
to  see  Maude,  or,  shall  the  first  interview  1)6 
confined  to  only  oiu^elves." 

"  By  all  means,  keep  him  away  for  the  pre- 
sent," replied  the  priest, "  let  nothing  be  d(me 
which  can  run  the  slightest  risk  of  inducing 
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her  to  change  her  mind.  Hurry  on  the  mar- 
riage as  rapidly  as  possible.  Nothing  can  be 
considered  safe  till  she  has  vowed  before  the 
altar  to  be  his  ;  never  trust  to  contingencies. 
It  is  a  homely,  but  true  proverb,  *  strike  the 
iron  while  it  is  hot.* " 

"  You  are  right,  Father  Malizio,  yon  are 
right,"  said  Lady  Swindon,  "  but  liere  returns 
my  son.  Help  me  to  mould  him  to  our  pur- 
poses." 

"  There  is  no  difficulty  in  doing  that,  the 
bait  chosen  is  too  fair  and  alluring,"  and  a 
fiendish  expression  kindled  in  the  priest's 
calm  face  as  he  spoke. 

"  Well  mother,"  said  Lord  Swindon,  tri- 
umphantly, "  the  thing's  done,  and  that  French 
fellow  of  mine  promises  he  will  write  by  to- 
night's post,  and  in  a  very  few  days,  such  a 
dress,  and  such  a  necklace  shall  be  sent  down, 
what  would  do  for  the  Queen  herself.  Oh ! 
I  shall  like  to  see  my  beautiful  wife  in  them," 
and  his  eyes  sparkled    with  an    animation, 
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which  was  the  anly  thing  waatiog  to  make 
him  positiTCly  handsome. 

*'  I  have  been  thinking*  my  dear/'  said  ihe 
mother,  that  you  might  like  better  to  choose 
these  things  yourself;  it  would  be  a  pleasant 
amusement  for  you.  I  would  go  aod  ask  Maude 
to  proceed  with  us  this  afternoon  to  Lon* 
don*  Mr,  Lascelles  and  Lady  Julia  are  already 
there,  and  then  aU  the  things  necessary  for  your 
wedding  could  be  bought  then,  and  when  there 
is  no  lack  of  money  to  hurry  things  on,  doubt- 
less a  very  few  days'  preparation  would  suffice, 
and  then  you  might  bring  Maude  back  with 
you  here,  as  Lady  Swindon.  And  the  mar- 
riage would  be  got  through  with  much  less 
fuss  in  London." 

"  But  I  like  a  fuss,  as  you  call  it,  mother," 
replied  Lord  Swindon,  gloomily,  "  why  that's 
half  the  fun  of  being  married.  If  I  may  not 
have  things  as  I  like,  I  won't  be  married  at  all." 

"  Oh,  you  quite  mistake  my  meaning,  Hora- 
tio," added  his  mother,  coaxingly,  "listen  to  me. 
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my  dear,  and  do  not  cut  the  table-cloth  to 
pieces  with  your  knife.  It  is  just  that  you  may 
have  all  the  fun  and  fuss  of  a  wedding,  as  you 
call  it,  that  I  propose  London  shall  be  the  place 
for  its  celebration.  Now  you  know  all  the 
rejoicings  must  be  here,  of  course,  and  as  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  always  set  off,  and  go 
away  somewhere  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  is 
gone  through,  you  see  if  it  was  here,  you  would 
lose  all  the  merry-making.  If  it  takes  place 
in  London,  you  can  then  come  down  here  at 
once,  and  have  oxen  roasted  whole,  and  ten- 
ants' balls,  and  all  sorts  of  rejoicings." 

"  That  will  do  very  well  then,  just  what  I 
want,"  said  the  easily-persuaded  peer,  "  there 
must  be  plenty  of  orders  given  before  we  start 
for  London.  We  will  come  back  in  a  carriage 
and  four ;  Fll  drive  it  myself;  and  there  shall 
be  bonfires,  and  illuminations,  and  fireworks, 
and  all  sorts  of  things,  to  receive  us ;  and  then 
there  shall  be  oxen  roasted  whole,  and  great 
barreb  of  ale ;  and  my  wife  shall  stand  at  the 
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door  dressed  all  in  white  and  covered  with 
diamonds ;  and  there  shall  be  such  a  shniiting 
as  the  crowd  looks  on  her  pretty  fiioe  as  was 
never  heard  before.  Oh,  yes^  that  will  do 
very  well !  I  shall  give  up  hunting  to-day ; 
I  have  better  fun  in  my  head  now,  I  wiH 
go  directly  and  give  orders  to  have  my  things 
packedp  and  we  will  start  with  tha  four  chest- 
nuts to  the  railroad.  VU  have  four  greys  to 
come  back  with^ — ^that's  the  go  !" 

As  the  bridegroom  elect  went  whistling  out 
of  the  room,  Lady  Swindon  rang  the  bdl,  and 
desired  her  own  brougham  might  be  brought 
directly  to  the  door,  to  take  her  to  the  Con- 
vent of  St.  Mary. 

When  she  arrived  there,  Maude  was  sitting 
in  her  own  room,  her  thoughts  fiill  of  bitter 
recollections.  She  had  given  the  bracelet, 
simply  addressed  to  Lord  Dublin,  to  Annette, 
the  preceding  night,  desiring  it  might  be  put 
in  the  post  the  very  first  opportunity  she  had 
of  doing  so,  with  her  own  hands.     She  did 
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not  like  it  to  pass  through  that  of  others; 
she  wished  to  ensure  its  going  safely,  she 
added,  in  a  hesitating  voice,  as  if  this  was  the 
sole  reason  for  others  not  seeing  it. 

Annette  was  too  experienced  an  abigail,  and 
bad  served  too  long  an  apprenticeship  to  this 
style  of  dipbmacy  in  the  most  rushed  capital 
in  the  world,  to  doubt  for  a  moment  as  to  what 
was  her  right  course  to  pursue.  She  took  the 
packet  as  demurely  as  if  it  was  the  simplest 
thing  in  the  world,  perhaps  an  order  for  a 
new  dress  ;  and,  assuring  her  young  mistress 
that  no  one  should  post  it  but  herself,  she  felt 
the  inward  conviction  that  no  one  should  post 
it  all ;  that  the  gold  bracelet,  which  she  knew 
well  it  contained,  was  a  great  deal  too  valuable 
to  run  the  risk  of  being  lost  going  so  far ; 
that  nobody  would  know  anything  about  the 
matter ;  that,  as  Lord  Dublin  was  going  to 
marry  some  one  else,  as  she  had  heard  from 
Mr.  Delville's  valet,  he  would  not  care  to  see 
it  again,  and  so,  she  had  better  keep  it  herself. 
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PzKT  liEadr  w  in  loo  wictaJuxl  a  ilite 
£C  smc  Td  bar  iiiMliiih.  To  be  nouserabk 
is>£  v-io:<n  rie  po«ner  c^  dobg  an3rthiiig,  is 
tr  Jc^nTxarc  to  xnisenr.  She  stood  at  the 
'w-uSr'^  :c  trfc  rcoiin,  which  being  up-stairs, 
jTcri.viic  :he  scLmjonding  waDs  of  the 
cccrfdi,   And   CTer  as   Air    a    couDtrv    as 

ImsitviiaicCy  :a  xhe  foreground,  as  it  were, 
r>a«  one  cf  those  light  tapering  spires,  which 
ajv  aloiost  peculiar  to  the  midland  counties: 
Uevond,  hy  a  long  range  of  irregular  hills,  but 
with  one  conspicuously  higher  than  the  rest, 
and  beneath  spread  a  tract  of  undulating  hill 
and  vale,  only  debased  here  and  there   by 
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the  unpicturesque  line  of  a  railroad,  and 
studded  with  upwards  of  twenty  churches, 
the  spires  and  towers  of  which  caught  the 
eye,  as  the  sun  glittered  on  them  in  the 
distance.  The  field  of  one  of  England's 
battles  could  be  distinguished  by  an  eye . 
experienced  in  the  locale  of  the  country,  and 
several  other  spots,  dear  to  the  antiquarian, 
or  sought  for  by  the  botanist,  as  producing 
specimens  of  flowers,  rarely  if  ever  found 
elsewhere. 

But  Maude's  thoughts  were  far  away ;  she 
saw  nothing  till  a  turn  in  the  turnpike  road 
which  passed  the  gates  of  the  convent,  brought 
Lady  Swindon's  brougham  in  sight,  drawn 
by  her  two  piebalds ;  it  was  too  peculiar,  with 
its  bright  liveries,  not  to  be  recognised  im- 
mediately. Anything  which  brought  a  change 
was  welcome  to  Maude  at  this  moment. 
She  heard  the  gate-bell  ring,  and  then  wheels 
approaching  the  entrance-door  with  im- 
patience,  and    thought   the    spirited   horses 

L  3 
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could  only  be  going  at  a  fbot-paoe,  though, 
in  fact,  the  coachman  hamg  been  told  to 
hasten  by  Lady  Swindonj  he  had  urged  them 
to  their  quickest  trot,  and  he  always  boasted 
that,  if  left  to  themselves,  they  went  twelve 
miles  an  hour  for  their  own  pleasure. 

At  length,  Maude  found  herself  called  to 
see  Lady  Swindon,  and  hurrying  down  the 
stairs  at  a  very  different  speed  to  the  sedate 
and  measured  step  of  the  nuns,  in  a  moment 
she  found  herself  in  the  room  set  apart  for 
visitors,  and  in  the  next  pressed  in  the  arms 
of  her  future  mother-in-law.  Lady  Swindon 
was  not  apt  to  show  emotion,  but  this  was  a 
moment  which  might  excuse  it  in  the  most 
frigid  and  self-possessed. 

"My  dearest  child,  welcome  a  thousand 
times,  as  such  to  my  heart  and  my  love  !"  and 
then  raising  Maude  in  her  arms,  gazed  on  her 
tear-stained  face,  adding,  "  but,  my  dear,  we 
must  not  have  you  such  a  weeping  bride  as 
this.     I  hope  when  you  see  Horatio's  delighted 
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countenance,  it  will  impart  some  of  its 
happiness  to  your  own/'  When,  observing  a 
shudder  pass  over  the  poor  girl,  she  continued, 
"  but,  if  you  prefer  it,  my  love,  you  shall  not 
see  him  again,  till  you  meet  before  the  altar." 

"  Perhaps,"  addressing  Father  Malizio,  **  it 
will  be  best  it  should  be  so.  I  will  proceed 
from  hence  with  my  darling  Maude  to  London. 
We  shall  have  her  maid  and  my  footman 
with  us,  that  will  be  sufficient;  you  shall 
return  to  Swindon  Hall,  and  follow  by  the 
next  train,  with  Lord  Swindon  and  the  other 
servants.  My  maid  will  thus  be  with  me  a 
very  few  hours  after  my  arrival,  and  knows 
what  I  shall  want  quite  as  well  as  if  I  told 
her." 

"  I  wish,"  said  the  Father,  "  every  one  was 
as  prompt  in  action  as  Lady  Swindon. 
Nothing  can  be  better,  in  my  poor  opinion, 
than  this  plan." 

"  Then  ring  the  bell,  and  desire  your  maid 
to  pack  up  your  things,  my  love,  and  be  ready 
to  start  with  us  in  an  hour  for  London.     This 
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haste  will  delight  your  poor  father,  and  relieve 
his  mind  from  an  intolerable  load*  Imraedi- 
fttely  the  marriage  is  over,  Lord  Swindon  will 
sign  thes  papers  necessary  for  his  entire 
security,  and  your  dear  mother  will  have  no 
occasion  to  fed  any  interruption  to  her  usual 
mode  of  lifej  and  avoid  any  separation  from 
her  sweet  Herbert.  My  dear  Maade,  the 
power  of  making  so  many  happy,  will  make 
you  so  yourself;  I  feel  sure  of  it,  and,  in  a  few 
months,  you  will  be  even  grateful  for  the 
painful  cause  which  has  hurried  on  our 
preparations  so  rapidly." 

"Do  you  really  think  so?"  said  Maude, 
gently,  " I  hope  it  may  be  so;  at  all  events, 
I  feel  action  is  the  best  for  me  now,  and  I  am 
thankful  you  are  hastening  our  journey. 
Anything  is  better  than  to  sit  still  with  my 
own  thoughts.  Dear  Lady  Swindon,  arrange 
everything  as  you  please.  I  cannot  think, 
indeed  I  cannot,  but  I  will  endeavour  to  do 
as  you  adnse." 


^    as  you 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

"  The  settiDg  of  a  great  hope  is  like  the  setting  of  the 
sun.  The  brightness  of  our  life  is  gone.  Shadows  of 
evening  fall  around  us,  and  the  world  seems  but  a  dim 
reflection — itself  a  broader  shadow."         lokopellow. 

It  was  was  late  when  Lady  Swindon  and 
Maude  arrived  in  London,  and  drove  up  to 
the  same  hotel  in  which  Maude  had  been  stay- 
ing with  her  parents,  previously  to  her  going  to 
Richmond.  Now  she  entered  it  with  very  dif- 
ferent feelings ;  the  buoyant  hopes  of  youth 
were  over ;  she  dared  not  recall  the  past,  and 
the  future  made  her  shudder. 

Lady  Julia  received  her  with  the  warmest 
affection,  and  even  her  father  seemed  to  relax 
from   his  usual  frigidity   of  manner,  as   he 
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kissed  her  marble  cheek,  and  thanked  her  for 
this  prompt  compliance  with  his  wHshes. 

Lady  Swindon  entered  into  some  details  of 
her  plans  for  the  marriage,  and  Mr>  Lascelles 
ftiUy  agreed  in  the  eligibility  of  its  being 
hastened  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  end  of 
the  foDowing  week  was  decided  on.  Lady 
Julia  at  first  remonstrated  against  this  haste, 
and  urged  the  impossibility  of  having  many 
necessary  arrangements  completed  in  that 
time. 

"There  must  be  bridesmaids  asked,  and 
however  much  we  may  hurry  that  of  the  bride, 
we  cannot  expect  they  would  or  could  be  ready 
so  hurriedly.  I  conclude,  my  dear,"  address- 
ing her  daughter,  "  you  will  wish  yom*  friend, 
Agnes  Churchill,  to  be  one  of  them.  As  to 
the  rest,  I  do  not  know  who  they  must  be— 
this  is  an  unfortunate  time  of  year — no  one  is 
in  town." 

"  Oh,  no,  dear  Mamma,"  said  Maude  in  a 
fluttering  voice,5"  I  had  rather  not  have  Agnes 
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Churchill  with  me.  If  there  must  be 
bride'smaids,  let  them  be  strangers  to 
me,  I  shall  like  it  better;  and,  as  to  the 
time — ^when  a  thing  is  to  be,  there  is  no  use 
in  waiting — I  had  rather — "  and  she 
burst  into  tears. 

"  My  dearest  Maude,"  said  Lady  Swindon, 
with  that  decision  of  character  which  her 
own  mother  failed  in,  "  you  are  tired  and 
knocked  up  with  this  harassing  journey,  and 
all  your  kind  anxiety  for  your  father.  Take 
my  advice,  dear,  and  go  at  once  to  bed.  I 
will  arrange  everything  with  Lady  Julia  and 
Mr.  Lascelles ;  you  shall  not  be  troubled 
even  about  your  wedding-dress,  except  to 
put  it  on." 

Maude  gladly  availed  herself  of  permission 
to  retire  to  rest,  and,  after  Lady  Julia  had 
seen  her  nearly  undressed,  and  that  all  the 
luxuries  she  could  desire  were  around  her, 
gently  embraced  her  child,  and  leaving  her, 
as  she  hoped,  to  repose,  returned  to  Lady 
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Swindon  and  Mr.  L^isc^UeSf  who  werie  en 
g^ged  in  all  the  necessary  preparations  for 
this  hasty  wedding. 

When  Maude  was  sure  her  mother  would 
return  no  more,  and  she  had  dismiss(^d 
Atinctte  for  the  night,  she  threw  herself  on 
the  bed  in  a  passion  of  tears.  At  last,  she 
raised  her  head  and  looked  round  her.  The 
apartment  was  the  same  she  had  occupied 
before,  but  ^ith  what  different  eyes  did  shiF^^ 
now  look  upon  it !  There  was  the  long  cheval- 
glass  which  had  reflected  her  form  as  she 

went  to  the  ball  at  D House.     Before 

long,  it  would  receive  the  reflection  of  her 
wedding-dress. 

The  incidents  of  her  short  life  passed 
before  her  in  review  were  not  many,  but 
were  branded  on  her  remembrance  with  a 
touch  of  fire.  Woidd  time  ever  obliterate 
the  scar  ?  would  she  ever  be  able  to  think  of 
the  past  with  calmness,  or  of  the  future  with 
hope. 
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The  beautiful  lines  of  Longfellow  were 
fresh  on  her  memory : 

''  Spirit  of  the  past !  look  not  so  mourn- 
fully on  me,  with  thy  great  tearful  eyes  ! 
touch  me  not  with  thy  cold  hand  I  breathe 
not  upon  me  with  the  icy  breath  of  the 
grave !  chant  no  more  that  dirge  of  sorrow 
through  the  long  and  silent  watches  of  the 
night  r 

She  tried  to  recollect  some  other  lines  by 
the  same  author,  which  bade  the  tried  spirit 
go  forth  into  the  world  and  battle  against 
the  waves  of  despair,  but  they  would  not 
come  at  her  bidding;  everything  cheering 
seemed  to  fly  from  her,  till  at  length,  worn 
out  and  exhausted,  both  mentally  and  bodily, 
she  sank  into  a  profound  and  dreamless  sleep. 

There  are  few  things  more  trying  than  the 
first  awaking  in  a  morning  after  any  severe 
affliction  ;  for  a  brief  space  the  reality  of  it  has 
been  lost,  and  then  it  returns  with  the  heavy 
weight  of  certainty. 
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Maude  recalled  her  scattered  ideas  with 
difficulty,  and  endeavoured,  for  the  first  ilme^ 
to  look  her  situation  ia  the  face.  The  last 
few  weeks  had  done  more  towards  formiog 
her  character,  than  years  of  common  interest 
could  have  done. 

The  one  hope  of  her  life  was  blighted,  eqi 
at  the  same  moment  she  was  called  upon 
make  the  only  sacrifice  which  now  remained 
to  her — 'that  of  hi^r  own  faith  and  love. 

But  if  his  were  false,  why  should  she 
alone  be  wretched  and  pine  over  broken 
vows,  which,  perhaps,  it  had  cost  him  no 
pang,  either  to  sever,  or  to  oflFer  to  another  ? 
If  it  were  so,  why  should  her  heart  alone  be 
lost  to  happiness  ?  Are  the  feelings  of  man 
and  woman  so  utterly  opposed,  that  what 
the  one  can  do  with  at  least  calmness,  causes 
the  other  such  fearful  distraction  even  to 
submit  to?  She  said  within  herself,  that 
she  would  have  been  torn  to  pieces  by  wild 
horses  sooner   than   have   married  another, 
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while  he  was  free.  Nothing  should  have 
made  her  break  her  vows;  no,  not  even 
filial  love  and  filial  obedience,  or  all  the 
anathemas  of  her  churCb.  But  now,  the 
case  was  different ;  his  own  hand  had  broken 
the  bonds  which  united  them,  and  she  was 
free  to  follow  the  path  which  her  spiritual 
adviser  told  her  was  the  only  one  of  duty  or 
of  safety. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  mind  of  a  Protestant 
to  enter  into  the  entire  subjugation  of  will  and 
opinion  which  the  Romish  faith  demands  to 
the  priest,  who  holds,  as  it  were,  the  con- 
sciences of  those  over  whom  he  is  placed. 
The  more  powerful  or  arrogant  the  mind  of 
the  priest,  the  more  submissive  and  servile 
is  the  subjection  which  he  enforces. 

The  mild  and  Christian  disposition  of  the 
confessor  under  whose  charge  Maude  was 
placed  while  with  Miss  Codrington,  had 
guided  her  pure  spirit  with  a  gentle  and 
beneficial  influence.  He  had  always  avoided 
the  subtler  arguments  of  doctrine,  or  incul- 
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eating  any  more  sinister  motives  for  right 
action  than  those  of  morality  and  religion* 
lo  short,  he  was  a  Christian,  who  adorned 
"the  doctrine  of  Christ  his  Saviour  in  all 
things,"  and  was  not  brought  up  in  the 
school  of  the  Jesuits^  or  versed  in  their  wily 
and  worldly  diplomacy. 

For  awhile,  Maude  felt  acutely  the  dif- 
ference of  teaching,  and  shrank  from  the 
powerful  influence  which  Father  Malizio 
endeavoured  to  gain  over  her,  and  which 
shewed  itself  from  the  first  moment  in  which 
she  was  placed  under  his  spiritual  jurisdiction. 
His  powerful  mind  saw  hers  was  one  of  no 
common  order,  and  he  exerted  all  his  talents,  all 
his  sophistry,  to  subjugate,  and  mould  it  to  his 
will.  At  first,  the  task  was  diflicult,  but  the 
more  it  called  forth  his  powers,  the  more 
invincible  they  became.  He  soon  found  she 
was  more  to  be  lured  on  and  enticed  into 
the  course  he  wished  her  to  pursue,  than 
driven  into  it  by  threatenings. 

Her  spirit  was  too  haughty,  her  will  too 
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indomitable,  her  courage  too  strong,  to  shrink 
from  personal  fasts  and  penances.  She  might 
have  gone  through  them  aU,  and  yet  not 
changed  an  iota  of  her  own  pre-conceived 
determination  of  the  course  she  should  pursue ; 
but  the  Jesuit  was  too  well  read  in  the 
human  heart,  perhaps  especially  in  the  female 
one,  not  to  feel  where  his  strength  lay,  and  by 
degrees,  aided  by  the,  to  him,  opportune 
assistance  of  Liord  Dublin's  approaching 
marriage  with  another,  he  found  he  had  gained 
all  the  ascendancy  he  required,  and  which  he 
had  laboured  unceasingly  for  several  months 
to  obtain,  over  the  mind  of  his  victim.  For 
can  a  milder  name  be  used  for  the  unfortunate 
girl  who  was  thus  wiled  on  into  a  marriage 
which  her  soul  abhorred,  which  it  ever  must 
have  abhorred,  even  if  her  heart  were  not 
steeped  in  the  most  passionate  love  for 
another  ? 

When  Maude  joined  her  parents  at  break- 
fitst,  the  bitter  conflict  her  mind  had  imder- 
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gane^  nay,  was  even  stiU  undergoing,  was 
apparent  on  her  countenance.  It  was  always 
pale,  but  now  it  was  almost  ghastly,  though 
stBl  surpassingly  beautiful  in  its  unnatural 
paBor,  fl 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  Lady  Juha,  "  you  ™ 
have  rested  ill ;  you  were  too  much  tired  md 
excited  by  your  hasty  journey  ;  you  must  be 
quiet,  and  recruit  your  length  to-day-'* 

''  No,  indeed,  mamma,  I  slept  very  soundly, 
I  assure  you,  and  I  had  rather  not  remain  in 
the  house.  I  should  like  to  drive  and  see  Miss 
Codrington,  will  you  go  with  me?  I  was 
talking  of  her  to  Lady  Swindon  as  we  travelled 
here  yesterday,  and  I  promised  to  introduce 
her  to  my  dear  kind  friend.  She  said  she 
should  so  much  like  to  see  her." 

Mr.  LasceUes  smiled  u*onically  at  the  idea 
of  Lady  Swindon's  wish  for  an  introduction 
to  a  schoolmistress  at  Kensington,  but^  at  the 
same  time,  approved  highly  of  her  being  one 
of  the  party  to  call  there.     Mr.  Lascelles  was 
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a  shrewd,  though  a  cold  observer  of  the  world 
before  him,  and  thought  that  such  a  third 
in  their  visit  would  be  useful  in  warding  off 
any  awkward  questions  as  to  the  intended 
bridegroom,  and  Maude's  want,  of  spirits  might 
be  accounted  for  by  the  bashfiilness  of  a  bride 
expectant. 

Lady  Swindon  joined  the  party  round  the 
breakfast-table,  before  they  had  separated. 
Herbert's  was  the  only  cheerful  face  there, 
and  he  was  deep  in  the  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  a  new  dress  which  he  was  to  have 
for  his  sister's  wedding. 

"  My  dear  Maude,"  said  her  ladyship,  as 
she  advanced  up  the  room  to  embrace  her 
intended  daughter-in-law,  "  poor  Horatio  is  in 
despair  at  your  wish  not  to  see  him.  I  could 
only  keep  him  quiet  at  all  by  promising  to 
bring  all  the  diamonds  with  me  for  your  ac- 
ceptance, and  he  is  gone  to  choose  a  new 
pony-phaeton  for  you,  and  ponies  which  you 
can  drive  yourself!  he  says,  he  once  heard 


you    say    that   you   Hked   that    sort 
thing/* 

"  He  is  very  kind/'  said  Maude,  languidly, 
and  scarcely  looking  at  the  superb  Swindon 
jewels,  which  now  lay  in  their  <»ses  on  the 
table,  and  which  Lady  Julia  was  e:^aminiDg 
with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur.  After  some 
time  past  in  this  interesting  feminine  occupa- 
tion, and  fixing  on  the  bride's  dress,  which  she 
begged  to  leave  entirely  to  thdr  taste,  the  car- 
riage was  announced,  and  they  set  off  for 
Kensington. 

A  thrill  of  pleasure  rushed  to  Maude's 
heart,  as  they  stopped  at  the  well-known 
gate.  The  bell  sounded,  whose  tones  she 
knew  so  well,  and  the  good  old  portress  came 
to  admit  them  with  a  smiling  face  when  she 
saw  who  it  was,  for  Maude  had  been  a 
favourite  with  high  and  low  at  Hampton 
House. 

"  Ah,  Miss  Lascelles,  I  am  right  glad  to 
see  you  again,  though  I  hear,  you  are  not  to 
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be  called  so  long,  and  I  must  style  you, '  your 
ladyship '  soon.  It  is  a  lucky  morning  you 
have  chosen  to  come,  for  Mrs.  Leslie  is  just 
now  a  calling  on  my  mistress,  and  I  reckon 
it  will  be  pleasant  to  you  both  to  meet,  though 
it  was  you  and  Miss  Agnes  were  the  great 
friends,  seeing  you  were  the  same  age." 

Maude  rather  shrank  from  this  '^  pleasant 
meeting,"  as  the  good  woman  termed  it;  but 
yet,  it  must  be  got  over,  she  must  teach  her- 
self to  bear  the  congratulations  of  all  her 
friends,  and  there  was  not  the  same  association 
of  feeling  in  seeing  Mrs.  Lieslie,  as  Agnes. 
It  was  true,  she  knew  of  her  unfortunate  at- 
tachment from  her  sister,  but  not  from  her- 
self. With  her,  she  might  avoid  the  thinking 
of  it,  with  Agnes  it  had  been  impossible. 
Agnes  was  a  second  self — with  her,  she  could 
have  no  reserve ;  and  she  felt  with  her  own 
heart,  she  dared  not  commune  now. 

Cheerful  voices  were  in  the  drawing-room 
as  they  ascended  the  stairs,  and,  in  another 
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moment,  Maude  threw  hersdf  into  the  arms 
of  Miss  Codrington,  who  tenderly  embraced 
her,  and  then  only  withdrew  to  be  encircled  by 
those  of  Mrs.  Leslie. 

Lady  Swindon  was  in  her  most  gradous 
and  agreeable  moodj  and  made  a  favourable 
impression  on  both  Mrs.  Leslie  and  Miss 
Codrington^  who  seemed  equally  to  please  her 
ladyship,  and  she  cordially  joined  Lady  Julia 
in  the  wish  she  expressed.  \hni  they  slioiild  be 
present  at  the  approaching  marriage  of  Maude 
and  Lord  Swindon. 

Mrs.  Leslie  answered  for  her  husband  as 
well  as  for  herself,  and  also  that  they  would 
join  the  family  dinner-party  the  evening  pre- 
viously to  the  wedding-morning.  Maude  had 
hoped  to  have  avoided  this,  but,  finding  it  was 
necessary  to  meet  to  sign  the  marriage  settle- 
ments, she  thought  the  larger  the  party  the 
better. 

Lady  Swindon  explained  that  they  should 
have    everything     as    quiet,    and    as    few 
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present  as  possible  at  the  cereixioD]^**-that 
the  empty  season  in  Londoo  was  sufficient 
cause  for  this,  and  the  immediate  friends 
knew  that  the  urgent  reason  for  haste  in 
giving  security  for  Mr.  Lascelles  afforded  no 
tim^e  to  extend  their  invitations.  Maude  had 
stipulated  that  the  bridesmaids  should  be 
strangers  to  her,  and  fortunately  two  nieces  of 
Lady  Swindon  had  just  arrived  in  London, 
with  their  father,  to  be  present  at  the  ap- 
proaching opening  of  Parliament,  and  had 
willingly  promised  to  be  ready,  at  this  short 
notice,  as  their  aunt  promised  to  send  them 
their  dresses  from  her  own  milliner. 

Maude  withdrew  Mrs.  Leslie  apart,  and 
begged  she  would  write  to  Agnes,  and  explain 
why,  she  broke  the  long  promise  between 
them,  of  being  bridesmaid  to  each  other; 
"  but,  tell  her  Geraldine,  I  feel  the  sight  of  her 
iiow  woidd  only  unnerve  me,  and  awaken  re- 
membrances which  must  be  silenced  for  ever ; 
tell  her  also  I  cannot  even  write.     I  believe  I 
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am  fulfilling  my  duty  in  gmng  myself  n 
sacrifice  to  my  parents — hush,  say  not  a  word 
against  it,  the  die  is  cast,  and  can  do  t  be  with- 
drawn. And  say,  also,  that  in  a  few  weeks  I 
have  an  idea  of  coming  down  so  see  her  at 
Sumraerfield*  1  loiow  Lord  Swindon  hkes  a 
change,  and  if  I  feel  equal  to  seeing  her  there, 
I  will  come,"  ^ 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  I  love— -but  1  believe  in  love  no  more." 

8HZLLBT. 

All  the  preparations  were  completed  for 
this  ill-starred  marriage,  with  even  these  few 
days'  notice ;  a  most  costly  trousseau  was  fur- 
nished for  the  bride,  and  a  splendid  dress  of 
Brussels  point  lace,  and  veil  to  match,  were 
provided  for  the  ceremony. 

Lord  Swindon  had  consented  to  compro- 
mise, and,  instead  setting  off  with  his  own 
four  horses,  was  to  have  them  meet  the  car- 
riage at  the Station,  near  Swindon  HaD, 

and  was  to  proceed  there  by  a  special  train. 


-"•"{fements  w 
Swindon  and  L: 
as  thej  thought 
Annette  was  t 
shewn  to  all  the 
that  were  sent 
and  whidi  puti! 
unfolded,  and  tlu 
P^cking-caaesoft 
But  the  chef-d^ 
appearance  in  time 
on  the  eve  of  the 
tbe  identical  dnsi 

himself  ordered  fiji 
was  brought  into  h 
of  jewels,  aocompi 

request  that  she  woii 
them. 
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least  shewed  some  interest  in  watching  the 
silver  paper  torn  away,  and  the  lovely  robe 
displayed  to  view ;  it  was  composed  of  white 
blond  lace,  looped  up  with  sprays  of  myrtle 
and  white  roses ;  and  the  morocco-case  con- 
tained a  tiara  and  necklace  of  emeralds,  the 
former  made  in  the  form  of  a  myrtle-wreath, 
to  match  the  dress. 

Maude  sate  down  before  the  toilette-table  to 
arrange  her  hair,  and  its  long  raven  tresses 
fell  down  over  her  shoulders.  She  placed 
the  sparkling  myrtle-wreath  around  her  brow, 
and,  as  she  then  caught  the  reflection 
of  herself,  she  declared  the  effect  was  ex- 
cellent, and  she  would  not  have  it  altered. 
In  vain,  Annette  remonstrated — she  was  wilful 
and  petulant — the  graceful  white  lace  dress 
set  off  the  perfect  symmetry  of  her  tall  figure, 
and,  when  all  was  adjusted,  and  she  looked 
at  herself  in  the  cheval-glass,  a  smile  of 
triumph  passed  across  her  features,  and  she 
asked  Annette,  if  these  long  folds  of  ebon 
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hair,  reaching  below  her  waist,  had  not  an 
excellent  effect,  and  surmounted  and  con- 
fined with  the  myrtle-wreath,  gave  the  idea 
of  a  priestess  of  old  going  to  the  sacriBcia! 
altar* 

The  dinner-party  had  hmn  increased  into 
a  larger  number  than  that  first  intended,  and 
all  had  assembled,  except  the  bride  eleet 
The  young  Herbert  was  the  wiUing  messenger 
despatched  to  fetch  his  sister^  and  he  shouted 
with  joy  as  he  saw  her  singular  and  striking 
appearance,  and  led  her  down  to  the  assem- 
bled guests. 

There  was  a  sudden  pause  in  the  conver- 
sation, when  she  entered.  All  seemed  spell- 
bound by  the  startling  and  beautiful  appa- 
rition. The  sparkling  white  of  the  blond 
dress,  the  striking  contrast  of  the  long  dark 
hair  folded  from  off  her  brow,  and  hanging 
down  her  marble  shoulders,  gave  her  the  ap- 
pearance of  something  unearthly.  A  spirit 
from  the  fields  of  light  led  in  by  an  attendant 
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cherub,  which  Herbert,  in  his  glowing  beauty, 
might  well  pass  for. 

The  two  Miss  Grandisons,  the  intended 
bridesmaids,  whispered  to  each  other : 

"  Did  you  ever  see  anything  so  singular, 
and  yet  so  lovely  ?" 

^*  How  she  walks  into  the  room  !  what 
woidd  I  not  give  to  have  such  a  manner! 
see,  her  curtesy  is  different  to  that  of  any  one 
else — and  her  smile — ^yes,  she  smiles  now,  as 
Lord  Swindon  goes  up  and  takes  her  hand 
to  lead  her  in  to  dinner." 

"  Ah,  Lucy,"  replied  her  sister  "I  grant  you 
she  is  most  beautiful,  but,  if  I  were  her  hus- 
band, I  should  not  like  such  a  smile  as  that 
— so  cold — so  death-like,  if  such  a  word  can 
be  used  to  a  smile." 

When  the  ladies  returned  into  the  drawing- 
room.  Lady  Julia,  gently  pushing  aside  the 
long  waving  locks  from  off  her  daughter's 
neck,  asked  her,  what  had  induced  her  to 
dress  it  in  that  singular  manner  ? 
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'*  I  don't  know,  mamma  ;  it  was  the  fancy 
of  the  moment.  I  put  on  this  beautiAil 
emerald-wreath  as  it  hang  in  that  manner, 
and  I  thought  the  effect  so  good,  I  declared 
it  should  remain  so,  Does  it  not  show  off 
the  wreath  well?" 

"  You  are  quite  right*  my  dearest  Maude/* 
said  Lady  Swindon,  who  cam©  up  at  the 
moment,  "  you  could  not  pay  a  greater  com- 
pliment to  Horatio's  present,  than  to  place 
it  thus ;  and  your  position  allows  of  your 
doing  odd  things  in  the  dressing  way,  if  you 
please;  besides  which,  your  beauty  sets  off 
anything,"  and  she  gazed  proudly  on  the  fiur 
young  creature,  who  was  so  soon  to  be 
enrolled  imder  the  noble  name  she  herself 
bore. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  drove  home 
from  this  dinner-party,  they  fondly  reverted 
to  the  evening  before  their  own  wedding, 
and  what  an  opposite  scene  it  was  to  that 
of    the    poor    Maude    Lascelles.       There, 
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hearts   signed   the   marriage    cootract,   and 

*'  Eyes  look'd  love  to  eyes  which  spoke.** 

Here,  hands  alone  signed  the  name,  and  an 
averted  look  from  the  bride,  feared  to  meet 
his  who  stood  beside  her.  The  scene,  too, 
how  different !  There,  a  sunny  evening  at 
bright,  cheerful  Summerfield,  a  blaze  of 
flowers  as  it  were  wafting  their  odorous 
presage  of  happiness  around  them,  and  every 
face,  that  of  some  dear  and  tried  friend 
looking  on  with  anxious  interest. 

Here,  the  scene  in  smoky  London,  in  an 
hotel,  with  no  appliances  of  home,  the  guests 
called  together  for  the  occasion,  and  few 
entering  into,  or  feeling  any,  real  interest  in 
what  was  going  on.  No  exhilarating 
sunshine  fell  on  the  collected  groups — 
wax-lights  within,  and  fog  and  smoke 
without. 

"  Oh !  my  dear  Reginald,''  said  Mrs. 
Leslie,  as  she  leant  back  in  the  carriage,  sup- 
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ported  by  her  husband's  endrcling  arm, 
"  thank  heaven,  we  were  married  in  the 
country,  and  not  from  such  a  scene  as 
this!" 

**  Thank  heaven  ratherj  my  love,"  replied 
the  husband,  "  that  we  married  for  love  and 
not  for  any  other  motive.  Poor  Maude,  my 
heart  feels  for  her ;  and  yet  there  is  some- 
thing kind  about  Lord  Swindon — ^he  cannot 
help  his  deficiency  of  intellect,  and  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  if  it  may  not  improve  when  left 
a  little  more  to  himself.  He  is  evidently 
entirely  under  the  control  of  his  mother,  and, 
when  he  does  think,  it  seems  to  be  kindly. 
I  have  no  fear  but  that  his  wife  will  have  her 
own  way  in  everything." 

"  I  rather  fancy  one  Reginald  Leslie's  wife 
has  her  own  way  pretty  tolerably,  and  yet  it 
is  not  because  her  husband  is  deficient  m 
intellect,  is  it  ?''  asked  Geraldine,  laughing. 

The  clock  struck  twelve  the  next  morning 
as   four   or  five  coroneted  and   aristocratic- 
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looking  carriages  drove  up  to  Mivart's  Hotel, 
where  Lady  Swindon  and  her  son  had  been 
staying,  and  where  she  insisted  on  giving  the 
wedding-breakfast. 

Nothing  could  be  more  gloomy  than  the  day: 
a  settled  drizzling  rain,  which  seemed  as  if  it 
could  scarcely  penetrate  through  the  opaque 
yellow  fog,  and  one  woidd  think  it  hung,  as 
it  were,  in  mid  air,  instead  of  descending, 
unless  the  splashing  mud  in  the  streets  had 
not  told  the  quantity  which  must  have  faUen 
during  the  night,  and  still  continued  to  add 
to  the  black,  dingy  stream  of  the  gutters. 

Handsome  carpeting  was  spread  from  the 
door  to  the  carriages,  and  a  temporary 
awning  was  erected  to  shelter  the  bridal- 
party.  Some  attempts  were  made  to  strew 
a  few  bought  flowers  under  the  feet  of  the 
bride  as  she  descended,  but  a  sudden  gust 
of  wind  blew  them  away  into  the  surrounding 
mud,  and  a  choice  moss-rose  was  chased 
down  the  dingy  gutter  by  a  ragged  beggar- 
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boy»    and   then   tmiDpkd   oo   ts   good   for 
nothing. 

The  breakfast^  of  oourse,  consisted  of  **  al] 
the  delicacies  of  the  seasoo/'  or  rather,  not 
of  the  season ;  and  the  usual  hedths  wera 
dnink,  and  speeches  made;  the  brid^maids 
talked  to  their  attendant  cavaliers^  and  praised 
the  self-possessioD  of  the  bride»  and  how 
well  she  had  gone  through  the  ceremony. 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  sate  at  the  top 
of  the  tabic,  and  both  seemt^d  to  wish  the 
penance  of  sitting  there  was  over.  The 
young  Lady  Swindon  looked  like  a  sculptured 
statue,  rather  than  anything  living ;  but  she 
was  perfectly  composed,  and  sometimes  one 
of  those  ghastly  smiles  flitted  across  her 
face,  which  Miss  Grandison  had  remarked 
the  previous  evening. 

The  bridegroom  had  never  looked  so  well. 
His  valet  had  "  got  him  up  "  for  the  occasion 
with  prodigious  care,  and,  though  his  magni- 
ficent   pearl-studs     and     silver- embroidered 
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white  watered  silk  waistcoat,  might  be  too 
ooQspicuous  for  good  taste,  they  yet  suited 
him,  and  no  one  could  have  denied  that  he 
was  a  deddedly  handsome  man,  although 
his  r^ular  features  wanted  the  6re  of  intellect. 

The  ladies  present,  at  a  sign  from  the 
Dowager  Lady  Swindon,  moved  to  let  the 
bride  pass  at  the  dose  of  breakfast,  and  all 
adjourned  into  another  rpom.  The  bride 
went  into  the  one  prepared  for  her  reception 
to  change  her  costly  bridal-dress  for  one 
adapted  to  travelling.  The  orange-wreath 
was  taken  from  her  head,  the  long  floating 
veil  unfastened  from  her  dark  tresses — the 
whole  of  the  Swindon  diamonds,  in  which, 
by  her  lord's  especial  wish,  she  had  been 
decked  for  the  occasion,  were  taken  off,  and 
laid  on  the  toilette-table. 

Strange  coincidence  !  wild  fatality  as  it 
would  seem — on  that  very  table  had  lain 
the  letter  which  had  accomplished  and  hurried 
on  her  destiny — that  little  sapphire-ring,    in 
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comparison  of  which,  all  those  costly  jewds 
DOW  lying  there,  would  have  seenaed  but 
dross  to  her  loving  heart. 

Upon  the  bed,  on  which  her  wedding-robe 
was  now  lying,  had  been  stretched  the  r^tless 
form  of  hira,  who  had  won  her  love,  only,  as 
it  seemed  to  cast  it  from  him,  and  in  that 
very  room  had  so  recently  determined  on 
relinquishing  it. 

Strange  wayward  caprice  of  chance  !  thus 
to  bring  such  opposing  scenes  into  the  same 
place !  The  one,  little  dreaming  of  what  was 
so  soon  to  happen  there,  the  other,  still  less 
dreaming  of  what  had  taken  place.  And  yet, 
there  are  feelings  in  our  nature,  call  them 
superstitious,  or,  call  them  fanciful,  as  you  will ; 
but  there  are  feelings  and  associations,  which 
unbidden,  will  sometimes  spring  up  in  the 
mind,  and  holding,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of 
mesmeric  influence,  whisper  to  the  soul,  that 
thoughts  kindred  to  your  own,  have  there 
been  conceived. 
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It  was  a  spell  like  this  which  now  breathed 
on  Maude,  she  knew  it  not,  but  she'  gazed 
round  as  if  the  room  were  familiar.  She 
threw  herself  into  the  arm-chair  which,  so 
recently,  had  held  him  as  he  sate  thinking  of 
her,  she  took  up  a  piece  of  paper,  and,  without 
knowing  her  object,  looked  at  it — it  was  a 
mere  memorandum  of  a  title  of  a  book,  and 
yet  she  seemed  spell-bound  in  looking  at  it — 
she  knew  not  why ;  she  walked  to  the  fire  to 
distract  her  thoughts,  she  warmed  her  cold 
hands,  a  card  lay  on  the  chimney-piece :  in  the 
same  vacuity  of  thought,  she  took  it  up,  the 
name  was,  "Marquis  of  Dublin."  She 
dropped  it,  as  if  of  molten  fire.  Poor  Maude ! 
was  this  wanting  to  fill  up  the  measure  of 
your  bitter  cup  ? 

The  carriage  was  at  the  door  to  take  them 
to  the  railroad-station.  The  bride's  parting 
toilette  was  hurried,  her  travelling-dress  was 
suited  to  the  one  she  had  just  taken  off,  and 
in  equally  good  taste  in  its  way.     There  was 
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the  deep  blue  sUk  drmSf  of  tbe  hue  of  the 
Saborah,  the  Pirisiaii  ddp  boQuei,  with  its 
wliite  roses  and  blonde  vol,  the  eosAy 
Cashmere  shawl,  (whidi  so  few  icnow  how  io 
put  QU)  and  the  rdvdi  mantle^  lined  with 
ermine,  to  place  in  the  carriage,  the  brides- 
maids brought  the  pfimroae-eoloured  gbves, 
and  the  French  pockeC^handkerchief,  em* 
broidered  in  the  comer  with  a  Tisoouat's 
coronet. 

All  the  parts  of  the  play  were  gone  through, 
the  actors  separated,  and  Lord  and  Lady 
Swindon  were  on  their  road  together  by  a 
special  train,  to  Swindon  Hall. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

"  There  is  no  enchantment  against  beauty^  ma^^ician 

for  all  time, 
Whoee  potent  spells  of  S3rmpath7   have  charmed  the 

passive  world." 

tuppee's  pbovbkbial  philosopht. 

Thb  customary  time  was  given  to  the 
privacy  of  the  honeymoon,  at  Swindon  Hall, 
before  its  doors  were  thrown  open  to  the 
reception  of  the  nmnerous  visitors  who 
eagerly  hastened  to  offer  their  congratulations 
to  the  young  and  beautiful  bride. 

Their  first  arrival  at  home,  on  the  evening 
of  their  marriage,  had  been  greeted,  accord- 
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ing  to  Lord  Swindon's  express  desire,  by  a 
series  of  bonfires,  and  triumphal  arches  of 
evergreens,  mixed  with  the  few  lingering 
flowers  of  the  season,  but  whose  scanty 
number  was  filled  up  by  coloured  lamps  of 
various  hues,  tastefully  arranged  amidst  the 
green  branches. 

The  road  from  the  railway-station  to 
Swindon  Hall  lay  entirely  through  Lord 
Swindon's  property,  and  thus  a  continuation 
of  lights,  and  flags,  and  vociferous  cheers, 
had  attended  them  up  to  the  entrance-door, 
where  the  reflection  of  thousands  of  coloured 
lamps,  arranged  in  different  devices,  and 
encircling  the  names  of  Maude  and  Horatio, 
surmounted  with  the  Swindon  coronet,  cast 
a  fitful  glare  on  the  pale  cheek  of  the  bride, 
as  she  entered  her  home,  and  the  blue  and 
livid  rays  shed  from  a  spray  of  beautifully- 
executed  forget-me-nots,  seemed  to  forteQ 
the  coming  darkness  of  her  approaching 
destiny,  and  warn  her  the  time  might  not 
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be  far  distant,  when  she  might  be  taken 
from  these  lordly  haUs.  The  forget-me-not 
to  her,  was,  as  the  voice  of  death,  bidding 
her  remember  He  would  claim  her  as  His 
own  ere  long. 

Perhaps,  this  wild  and  visionary  foreboding 
brought  peace  to  her  mind,  rather  than  dismay. 
She  felt  to  the  happy  only,  life  was  a  boon ; 
to  her,  for  the  futiure,  it  could  only  be  a 
warfare  and  a  struggle.  Her  only  hope  was 
at  length  to  obtain  the  victory.  She  would 
"  suflFer  and  be  strong." 

Her  young  brother,  Herbert,  was  a  great 
source  of  pleasure  to  her.  She  could  enter 
into  his  boyish  sports,  and  find  also,  in  so 
doing,  that  she  gave  pleasure  to  the  husband 
whose  happiness  it  was  now  her  highest 
earthly  duty  to  endeavour  to  promote. 

Well  was  it  for  that  yoimg  spirit,  if  some- 
times  she  was  able  to  mix  her  own  laugh 
with  the  buoyant  enjoyment  of  her  com- 
panionSi  whose  pleasure  she  doubled  by  the 
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semblance  of  sharing  it.  In  all  couBtry 
sports  she  quickly  became  an  adepts  aad  eTfio 
teamed  to  shoot  at  a  mark,  with  a  beautiful 
little  riflcj  which  her  lord  bad  ordered  to  be 
made  expressly  for  her  use.  Thus,  she 
soon  became  a  good  shot>  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  fearless  riders  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, which  was  rather  famous  for  its  female 
equestrians,  and  where  more  than  one  feir 
huntress  competed  for  th^  honour  of  the 
brush  after  a  hard  day's  run. 

At  first,  Lady  Swindon  met  with  the  usual 
gossip,  and  mixture  of  ill-natured  renaarks, 
which  will  assail  every  new  comer  into  an 
old-established  neighbourhood,  but  her  naar* 
vellous  beauty  seemed  to  possess  a  charm, 
to  bring  all  eveintually  on  to  her  list  of 
friends  and  admirers.  When  the  young  and 
the  beautiful  have  the  additional  pre$tigQ  of 
rank  and  wealth,  there  is  no  fear  of  any  lack 
of  flatterers  and  followers,  apd  for  the  credit 
of  the  world,  which  is  not  really  so  base;,  a9 
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sometimes  painted,  many  true  and  genuine 
iGriends,  also.  The  Dowager  Lady  Swindon, 
as  the  haughty  dame  must  now  be  called, 
had  the  good  sense  only  to  be  an  occasional 
visitor  at  her  son's  house.  She  saw  she 
had  yielded  her  power  into  able  hands,  and 
that  everything  went  on  in  as  good  style, 
and  in  as  good  order  at  the  Hall  as  during 
her  own  reign  there ;  and,  although  the  hand 
which  held  the  reins  was  a  gentler,  it  was 
still  as  firm  an  one. 

It  might  be  well  for  Maude  that  the 
position  which  she  held  left  her  no  time  for 
morbid  feeling,  or  useless  regrets.  She  had 
chosen  her  path  of  life,  or  rather  imperious 
necessity  had  thrust  her  into  it,  and  now  she 
would  not  vacillate  in  the  performance  of 
its  duties. 

The  near  vicinity  of  Swindon  Hall  to 
Abbey  Court,  was  a  constant  source  of  in-f 
terest  and  pleasure  to  her.  Lord  Swindon 
never    interfered    with   her   wishes    in    the 
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slightest  degree,  and  fmding  that  both  Lady 
Julia  and  Mr.  Lascelles  never  wished  to 
usurp  any  authority  over  him,  he  was  always 
ready  to  faU  into  all  Maude's  plans  for  their 
being  together. 

The  young  Herbert  soon  became  alm^^t 
inseparable  from  his  brother-in-law,  who 
semed  to  take  as  much  pleasure  in  his  boyiab 
gambols,  as  if  he  were  of  his  own  age.  This 
Maude  thought  an  immense  advantage,  for  as 
it  is  natural,  and  even  necessary,  to  the  human 
mind  to  have  amusement,  he  had,  during  his 
mother's  reign,  only  found  it  among  his 
grooms,  and  game-keepers. 

Now,  Herbert  was  constantly  at  hand  to 
afford  innocent,  though  it  might  be,  childish 
entertainment ;  Maude  had  been  her  brother's 
playfellow  ever  since  his  return  from  India, 
and  now  Lord  Swindon  declared  he  had 
never  been  so  "jolly  "  in  his  life  before. 

Father  Malizio  gave  all  the  influence  of  his 
church's  power  to  support,  and  to  invigorate 
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the  young  wife  through  her  heavy  task. 
There  were  even  times  when  the  merit  of 
the  sacrifice  she  had  made  was  placed  so 
gloriously  before  her  eyes,  that  she  felt  re- 
warded for  the  loss  of  earthly  happiness  in 
the  full  assurance  of  that  which  was  eternal. 
And  that  not  merely  herself,  but  for  every 
one  for  whom  she  might  plead  the  virtue 
of  the  sacrifice  she  had  made  at  the  church's 
bidding. 

Poor  Maude !  let  not  this  error  of  judg- 
ment be  imputed  to  her  as  a  sin.  The  church 
in  which  she  had  been  brought  up  taught 
it  her  as  truth,  and  how  should  she  deem 
that  fallacy,  which  was  now  the  only  real 
happiness  of  her  life. 

The  oratory  which  had  been  that  of  the 
Dowager  Lady  Swindon's  now  became  that  of 
the  young  bride,  and  was  fitted  up  with  a  yet ' 
gentler  refinement  of  taste.  It  is  true,  her 
lord  was  not  capable  of  doing  this,  but  the 
Jesuit  father  had  a  mind  well  versed  in  all 
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the  intricacies  of  woman's  feeling,  and  know- 
ing what  would  best  please  the  sensitive 
Maude,  he  had  only  to  express  what  would 
please  her  to  her  husband  to  ensure  an  eager 
command  to  have  every  decoration  placed 
there  which  could  possibly  give  pleasure. 

Thus,  one  of  the  finest  of  Carlo  Doloe's 
Madonnas  smiled  as  if  in  approving  love  on 
her  prostrate  child  as  she  knelt  before  the 
altar.  The  most  costly  flowers  were  always 
renewed,  as  it  might  seem  by  invisible  hands^ 
in  the  curiously-carved  golden  vases,  and  a 
subdued  and  gentle  light  fell  through  the 
stained  glass  of  the  large  oriel  window, 
which  glowed  in  those  brilliant  tints  that 
none  of  modern  date  can  equal. 

It  was  here  th«at  Maude's  only  happy  hours 
were  spent.  It  was  here  the  finite  appeared 
lost  in  the  infinite.  Early  love  was  hallowed, 
and,  kneeling  at  the  shrine  of  a  Virgin 
Mother,  she  prayed  for  the  happiness  of 
one  w^hom  she  had  loved  on  earth  too  fondly, 
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and  with  whom  she  thus  humbly  trusted  to 
be  united  once  more,  in  the  eternal  regions  of 
purity  and  peace. 

Strange  contradiction  of  human  feelings  ! 
While  Maude  prayed  with  all  the  fervency 
of  her  nature  for  the  everlasting  happiness 
of  him  who  had  been  too  dear  to  her  on 
earth — for  him  who  had  become  the  very 
idol  of  her  affections,  so  that  she  owned  "  it 
was  good  for  her  to  have  been  aflBiicted,"  she, 
unconsciously  as  it  were  to  herself,  cherished 
an  inward  solace  in  the  idea,  that  on  earth, 
perhaps,  he  was  not  much  happier  than  her- 
self— that  his  soul,  like  her's,  panted  for 
the  moment  of  its  release,  and  looked  with 
ineffable  joy  to  an  eternal  reunion  in  heaven. 

If  newspaper-hints,  and  newspaper  "  good 
authorities  "  have  anything  tangible  in  them, 
Maude  was  certain  that  Lord  Dublin's  mar- 
riage could  be  scarcely  more  one  of  the 
affections  than  her  own.  The  foreign 
Princess   who  was   now   his  wife  had  been 
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selected  from  nnotives  of  ambitioDp  not  of 
love,  and  the  rumour  was  current  that  he 
sacaificed  an  early  English  attachment  on  the 
altar  of  "  expediency." 

Maude  might  be  wrong  in  feeling  this 
took  somewhat  from  the  bitterness  of  her 
own  grief,  and  that  the  idea  she  had  stiE 
no  rival  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  soul, 
often  stiUed  the  turbulent  throbbings  of  her 
own  heart,  and  assisted  her  earnest  endea- 
vours  to  fulfill  her  present  clearly-defined 
path  of  duty. 

Father  Malizio  was  now  of  use  to  her. 
He  had  been  wrong  and  Jesuitical  in  the 
perversion  of  her  mind  to  assume  shackles 
against  which  her  very  soul  revolted;  but 
now  to  assist  the  bearing  them  with  fimmess 
was  right  in  him,  as  it  was  in  her.  The 
mystical  love  which  separates  spirit  from 
matter  might  be  a  dangerous  feeling  with 
many,  but  Maude's  pure  soul  was  undarkened 
by  any  stain,  and,  if  a  shadow  was  ever  for  a 
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moment  cast  there,  it  was  speedily  averted, 
as  it  were,  by  the  silver  radiance  of  an 
angel's  wing. 

Nothing  sooner  gives  stability  and  energy 
to  the  character,  than  unhappiness,  if  rightly 
used.  It  is  the  light-hearted  who  are  apt  to 
become  careless,  and  thoughtless,  and  it  is 
the  path  of  peace  which  demands  '^  wary 
walking."  The  thorns  and  the  briars,  speak, 
as  it  were,  for  themselves.  When  the  foot 
stumbles,  and  well  nigh  falls  in  the  rough 
path  of  life,  there  is  no  need  of  a  warning 
voice  to  tell  the  soul,  that  "  this  is  not  its 
rest." 

Maude's  mind  insensibly  became  strength- 
ened and  formed  after  her  marriage.  Though 
still  a  girl  in  years,  she  became  a  woman  in 
determination  and  purpose.  It  might  be  well 
for  her  that  hers  was  a  life  to  demand  action, 
and  not  repose — action  of  the  body,  as  well 
as  of  the  will.  The  right  frilfilment  of  any 
duty  will  bring  its  reward,  and  Maude's  ener- 
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getic  pfirticipatioii  in  all  her  husbaiid's  coon- 
try-arausementSj  and  sometimes  even  boyish 
games,  gave  that  health  and  activity  to  her 
bodily  frame,  wliich  enabled  her  mind  to  take 
the  lead  and  management  in  those  domestic 
arrangements  which  generally  fall  into  the 
departmenl  of  the  other  sex. 

The  Dowager  Lady  Swindon  had  nenar 
shewn  a  more  consummate  insight  into  char- 
acter, than  when  she  perceived  in  that  of 
Maude  Lascelles  the  germs  of  all  that  was 
requisite  for  her  successor  at  Swindon  Hall, 
to  possess.  As  months  passed  on,  and  this 
character  became  the  more  developed,  the 
dowager  rejoiced  in  the  fulfilment  of  her 
hopes,  and  lavished  on  her  young  daughter- 
in-law  all  the  gentle  kindness  it  was  in  her 
natiu'e  to  bestow. 

Lady  Julia  Lascelles  was  also  a  great 
gainer  by  the  increased  energy  of  Maude's 
character.  By  nature  gentle  and  yielding, 
the  enervating  far  niente  of  an  Indian  life 
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had  added  to  those  youthful  defects  which 
another  sphere  of  duty,  or  another  mode  of 
treatment  from  her  hushand  might  have 
totally  eradicated,  and  her  affectionate  and 
pliahle  disposition  been  moulded  into  any 
form  he  pleased. 

But  she  had  shrunk  from  his  coldness 
and  indifference  to  a  state  of  languid  torpor. 
Her's  was  the  heart 

"Tosuflferandbe  still." 

A  stronger-minded,  and  more  energetic  wo- 
man might  have  rebelled  against  such  a 
leaden  rule  as  that  of  Mr.  Lascelles,  and  thus 
storms  and  discord  been  added  to  the  dis- 
comforts of  home.  But,  with  Lady  Julia, 
there  was  no  fear  of  this;  she  yielded  a 
voiceless  acquiescence  to  his  will,  and  endea- 
voured to  shut  her  eyes  to  that  indifference, 
and  coldness,  which,  to  a  warm  temperament, 
are  more  trying  to  submit  to  than  even  harsh- 
ness, or  contradiction. 


It  is  a  very  true  apothegm,  that  "the 
passive  virtues  are  more  difficult  to  practice 
than  the  active  ones  " 

When  Maude  first  left  Miss  Codriegton's 
watchful  aire,  she  was  too  much  engrossed 
with  her  own  feelings  towards  her  incognito 
loverj  to  attend  as  much  as  she  ought  to 
have  done  to  those  of  her  mother.  Love  is 
always  reptf'sented  as  a  selfish  passion,  and 
so  it  is  in  woman's  heart,  if  the  idol  is  called 
the  self,  and  all  other  thoughts  are  swallowed 
up  in  that  all-engrossing  one. 

The  yoimg  Lady  Swindon  had  now  awoke 
from  the  first  dream  of  love,  things  around  her 
began  to  assume  their  real  aspect,  and  she  saw 
her  duty  to  her  mother  was  only  second  to  that 
to  her  husband.  The  fearful  sacrifice  she  had 
made  at  the  demand  of  what  she  was  taught 
to  consider  as  filial  duty,  and  filial  obedience, 
proves  her  high  estimate  of  the  feeling. 

She  had  too  surely  shewn  it  towards  her 
father  by  her  actions,  by  a  deed  which  signed 
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over  her  whole  future  life  to  the  bondage  of 
worse  than  slavery,  and  should  she  not  now 
prove  her  love  to  her  gentle  mother  by  deeds 
of  tenderness  and  attention  ? 

Lady  Julia  soon  felt  the  di£ference  in  her 
daughter's  manner,  and  no  hoxu-s  were  so 
peaceful  to  either,  as  those  they  passed  together. 
Lady  Julia  was  still  an  active  horsewoman,  and 
could  join  Lord  and  Lady  Swindon,  with  the 
young  Herbert,  in  this  exhilarating  exercise. 

Few  were  the  days  in  which  these  four 
might  not  be  seen  exploring  some  of  the 
picturesque  country  in  which  Swindon  Hall 
and  Abbey  Court  were  situated.  Sometimes, 
they  urged  their  horses  to  the  fullest  speed 
along  the  turfy  and  smooth  expanse  of  a 
heath,  almost  within  sight  of  the  terraced 
walk  of  Abbey  Court,  and  again  would  stay 
their  steps  as  they  wound  up  the  undulating 
surface  of  an  adjoining  hill,  and  from  whence 
the  varied  view  never  tired  the  eye. 

Another  day,  they  would  reach  the  distant 
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view  of  one  of  our  most  b^utiM  <^tbedral% 
or  would  seek  the  spot  where  England's  crown 
was  lost  and  won,  and  quench  their  thirst  at 
the  well  where  the  hero  of  the  day  had  done 
so,  as  tradition  tdls.  Maude  often  wrote, 
and  told  her  friend  Agnes  Churchill  that  she 
could  not  be  a  more  untiring  horsewoman 
than  she  had  now  becorae. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

The  return  of  these  fixed  periods  always  makes  me 
melancholy ;  I  am  glad  when  we  have  fully  turned  the 
comer,  and  start  afresh.  I  feel,  like  my  friend  Mackin- 
tosh, '  There  is  another  child  of  time  lost,'  as  the  year 
departs."  stdnet  smith. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  age,  or  at  least  of 
advancing  or  approaching  age,  to  find  that  the 
anniversaries  which  were  so  joyful  in  our 
youth  become  saddened  by  the  touch  of  time. 
Such  is  not  the  natural,  and  healthy  tone  of 
mind  which  should  attend  one  whose  years 
were  yet  in  their  morning-prime,  and  on 
whom  rank,  beauty,  and  station  smiled,  as  it 
did  on  Lady  Swindon 
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But  with  Maude,  alas  1  it  was  thus.  She 
shrank  froin  everything,  which  marked,  ns  it 
were,  the  course  of  time,  and  the  festive  return 
of  an  English  Christmas  in  the  country,  only 
brought  more  vividly  before  her  the  painful 
contrast,  that  the  last  one,  she  was  free — that 
Hope  then  lived  in  her  breast,  though  the 
shackles  which  now  fettered  her,  then  began 
first  to  be  wound  around  her  in  many  a  secret 
and  hidden  coil. 

This  time  last  year  a  golden  bracelet,  given 
and  received,  as  a  pledge  of  fondest  love,  was 
on  her  arm,  and  now,  where  was  it  ?  Had 
the  faithless  giver  transferred  it  to  his 
princess?  Now  she  glanced  on  her  hand, 
and  almost  a  shudder  crept  over  her  as  she 
saw  the  fatal  circlet  of  plain  gold  which  sealed, 
as  it  were,  her  slavery,  and  met  her  eyes  vdth 
a  far  different  feeling  to  that  first  bond  of 
faith  which  had  encircled  her  wrist. 

Would  that  she  might  cast  it  into  the  fire 
and  reduce  it  to  ashes,  as  she  had  seen  her 
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own  returned  sapphire  ring  melt  within  its 
blaze  I  But  with  this  recollection,  better 
thoughts  came  back.  She  had  been  the  for- 
saken one,  not  the  forsaker.  ^^No,  thank 
heaven !"  she  exclaimed,  ^'  I  did  not  break  the 
ties  which  bound  us.  The  deed  was  his,  not 
mine.  I  will  bear  it  as  best  I  may.  At  least, 
I  add  to  the  happiness  of  others,  if  I  cannot 
regain  my  own.  Thus,  I  will  bear  my  bwden, 
and  be  strong." 

It  was  with  feelings  such  as  these  that 
the  young  and  beautiful  mistress  of  Swindon 
Hall  went  through  its  suite  of  antique  rooms 
on  the  eve  of  New  Year's  day,  to  see  that 
all  were  properly  lighted  for  the  reception  of 
their  guests,  and  that  the  beautiful  exotics  for 
which  the  Swindon  hot-houses,  and  conserva- 
tories were  famous,  had  been  so  disposed 
as  to  enhance  their  beauty  by  the  taste  of 
their  arrangement. 

She  was  about  making  some  alteration  in 
a  stand  of  splendid  camelias,  when  her  kind 
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heart  ramioded'  her,  that  her  taste  for 
floweni  was  one  of  the  few  in  which  her 
lord  could  join,  and  she  hastened  to  his 
own  private  room  to  fetch  him  to  assist 
her, 

She  found  him  standing  before  a  cheval- 
glasSj  while  his  French  valet  was  putting 
the  finishing  touches  to  the  "sect"  as  he 
called  it,  of  an  daborate  Joinville  tie,  just 
then  the  fashion,  and  of  which  the  ends  were 
trimmed  with  costly  Brussels  lace. 

"  1  am  glad  you  have  come,  Maude,  before 
I  show  myself  to  others,  for  I  never  am 
quite  sure  I  am  right,  till  you  tell  me  so. 
What  do  you  think  of  this  tie  ?  it  has  just 
come  from  Paris." 

"  It  is  very  handsome.  I  declare,  I  shall 
envy  you  that  beautiful  lace,"  said  Lady 
Swindon,  smiling,  as  she  adroitly  arranged  the 
ends  in  a  rather  less  conspicuous  manner, 
**  perhaps  I  should  say,  the  bow  was  rather 
large,   but  then  you  are  so  tall,  you  carry  it 
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off  better.     It  would  never  do  on  little  Mr. 
Ddvffle." 

"  On  little  Delville,  no,  I  should  think  not," 
said  his  lordship,  with   a    loud  and  hearty 
laugh,  **  does  not  he  wish  he  may  get  such  an 
one  ?  .  Why,  I  fancy  the  price  would  make  a 
pretty  good  hole  into  his  salary  at  St.  Peters- 
burg.    By  the  bye,  he  is  coming   here  to- 
night.    I  forgot  to  tell  you,  I  met  him  this 
morning  as  I  was  riding  back  with  Herbert 
from  Abbey  Court,  and  he  told  me  he  had 
just  arrived  at  his  father's,  and  should  come 
with    him,    and    his    mother,    and   sisters. 
I   tell   you   what,  Maude,  I  think  we  shall 
have  lots  of  fun   to-night,  and  I  am   glad 
you     extended      the     invitations      a     little 
more    than    my    mother    ever    would    do.» 
But,  I  do  have  my  own  way  now,  that  is  one 
comfort.     I  shall  tell  Delville  if  he    wants 
to  have  his  own  way,  he  must  get  married. 
What    are   you  laughing   at,   you   grinning 
French  monkey  ?"  said  he,  to  his  valet,  as  he 
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saw  the  reflection  of  a  smfle  on  his  hat  in 
the  large  glass  before  him.  '*  Go  and  fetdi 
me  the  jewel-case,  which  my  mother  brought 
me  just  now  fix)m  London." 

"  See,  Maude,  what  a  pretty  bracelet  I  have 
got  for  you.  I  know  you  like  bracelets,  and 
they  do  look  well  on  your  beautiful  arms. 
This  is  a  fancy  of  mine,  and  I  thought  was 
just  right  for  a  New  Year's  gift,  when  there 
is  always  holly,  and  misletoe,  and  those  sort 
of  things  hung  about.  So,  I  think,  they  will 
look  uncommonly  well  on  your  arm." 

At  the  same  time,  he  clasped  a  splendid 
bracelet  around  it,  in  the  form  of  a  wreath 
of  holly  and  misletoe  ;  the  leaves  being  made 
of  beautiful  emeralds,  and  the  berries  of 
rubies,  and  opals. 

"  Thank  you,  a  thousand  times,  you  kind 
Horatio,"  said  the  young  wife,  as  she  could 
not  refrain  a  smile  of  womanly  vanity,  at 
the  glittering  gems  which  set  off  the  white- 
ness and  beautiful  contour  of  her  arm.     At 
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the  same  time,  a  pang  shot  through  her 
heart  at  the  contrast  of  these  jewels,  and  the 
almost  priceless  ones  of  Swindon  which  now 
shone  as  it  were  around  her,  and  the  simple 
golden  pledge  of  love  which  once  was  given 
her,  and  worn  with  such  different  feelings  of 
pleasure. 

But  this  was  not  a  moment  to  indulge  in 
such  a  reverie ;  she  was  now  the  wife  of  another, 
and,  as  such,  she  must  do  her  duty.  She 
placed  her  hand  within  her  husband's  arm, 
and  led  him  to  assist  her  in  the  re-arrange- 
ment of  the  flowers  she  wished  to  have  altered. 

In  many  things.  Lord  Swindon  was  not 
deficient  in  taste.  He  had  a  quick  eye  for 
the  beautiful,  and  a  singularly-correct  sight 
in  distinguishing  objects.  This  made  him 
one  of  the  best  and  most  certain  shots  in 
England,  as  well  as  now  enabling  him  to 
catch  at  a  glance  what  was  wanting  in  the 
placing  of  the  flowers  and  shrubs,  so  as  to 
give  the  best  efl^ect. 
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"  Yes/'  said  Lady  Swindon^  pleased  to  see 
the  transformatiOQ  her  lord  was  rapidly 
making  in  the  hitherto  crowded  assemblage 
of  plants ;  "  Yes,  that  is  exactly  what  I 
wanted  ;  if  I  had  called  the  servants^  they 
could  Dot  have  done  it  as  nicely  as  you  have 
for  me,  and  so  completely  caught  what  was 
required  to  give  a  good  effect,  J  certainly 
have  a  weakness  for  decoration  in  a  room, 
and  I  think  now  this  is  perfeot/* 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  talking  of  your 
having  *  a  weakness/  Maude  ?  I  am  sure  you 
are  clever  enough  for  anything.  I  hate  the 
word  *  weakness  /  my  mother  was  con- 
stantly lecturing  me  not  to  show  my  *  weak- 
ness/ as  she  called  it,  before  people,  and  I 
never  could  make  out  what  she  meant,  or 
what  she  wanted,  either.  If  she  took  it  into 
her  head  that  you  had  *  a  weakness/  too, 
you  would  be  bothered  as  I  was,  and  nobody 
shall  tease  my  dear  little  Maude,  I  am  de- 
termined ;    I    am   wise   enough    to   prevent 
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that,  let  my  mother  say  what  she 
will." 

Lady  Swindon  saw  the  angry  flush  coming 
over  Lord  Swindon's  features,  which  she  had 
acquired  the  art  of  soothing  in  a  wonderAil 
manner,  without  ever  attempting  to  argue 
with  a  mind,  on  which  arguments  could  be 
of  no  avail.  The  charm  of  her  voice  and 
smile  was  always  enough  to  guide  him  as 
she  saw  necessary. 

"  Now,  Horatio,  please  come  with  me 
into  the  other  rooms,  and  let  us  see  if  every- 
thing is  right.  Our  guests  will  soon  be 
arriving,  and  we  must  be  ready  to  receive 
them.  Ah  !  here  comes  your  mother ;  she 
will  admire  the  dexterity  with  which  you 
have  been  helping  me." 

"  Yes,"  said  Lord  Swindon,  "  I  think  I 
have  done  this  well.  Besides,  I  want  my 
mother  to  look  at  this  bracelet  on  your  arm, 
the  idea  of  it  was  all  my  own,  although  she 
did  explain  to  the  jeweller  what  I  wanted. 
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And  did  not  I  keep  the  secret  well  Maude  f 
I  was  determined  not  to  tell  you,  that  I  migfat 
surprise  you  with  it,  for  a  New  Year's  gift, 

"My  dear,  sweet  daughter,"  said  the 
Dowager  Lady  Swindon,  bending  with  a 
haughty,  yet  kind  gesture,  as  she  kissed  her 
brow.  **  Let  me  congratulate  you  on  wearing 
the  Swindon  jewels  with  so  hecomiDg  an 
eflfect.  When  the  tenantry  assemble  for 
their  yearly  dance,  to-night,  they  will  see  no 
abatement  of  the  Swindon  long-fiimed  beauty 
here." 

"Abatement! — no,  I  should  think  not 
indeed,"  said  his  lordship,  warmly.  "  There 
is  not  a  face  or  figure  either  to  compare  to 
that  of  my  wife,  in  all  the  Swmdon  beauties 
which  hang  in  the  picture-gallery." 

"  Ah,  that  reminds  me,  Horatio,  you 
ought  to  have  Maude's  picture  taken,  and 
placed  among  them,"  said  the  Dowager,  "  you 
really  must  come  up  to  town  in  the  spring, 
and  see  about  it." 
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" '  1  ought/  and  *  I  must/  I  don't  like 
such  words  used  to  me  now,  mother.  Maude 
never  says  anything  of  the  sort  to  me,  and  see 
how  well  everything  goes  on.  I  am  not 
going  to  be  made  a  boy  of  again,  I  can  tell 
you." 

A  glance  from  Maude  stopped  any  reply 
from  the  mother,  and  placing  her  gentle  hand 
on  his  arm,  she  led  him,  like  a  chafed  lion, 
but  soon  appeased,  into  the  adjoining  room, 
where  they  were  to  receive  their  guests,  and 
where  those  staying  in  the  house  had  already 
assembled. 
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CHAPfER  XVI. 

"  I  see  thee  checked  and  chilled,  sorrowing  for  censure 

of  forf^etfulness. 
Let  coarse  and  common  minds  despise  that  wounding  of 

thy  vanity, 
Alas  !  I  note  a  sorer  cause,  the  blighting  of  thy  love." 
tuppek's  "proverbial  philosopht." 

As  Lady  Julia  Lascelles  stood  by  the  side 
of  her  daughter  in  the  drawing-room  of 
Swindon  Hall,  a  stranger  would  have  taken 
her  for  an  elder  sister,  or  rather  no  relation 
at  all,  for  there  existed  little  family  likeness 
between  them. 

The  latter  years  of  Lady  Julia's  life  had 
been  anything  but  happy,  but   her  temper 
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possessed  that  fortunate  placidity  which  ena- 
bled her  to  bear  the  cold  indifference  of  her 
husband  with  more  equanimity  than  many 
other  dispositions  could  have  done. 

It  was  long  since  they  had  had  any  pursuits, 
any  amusements  even  in  common.  Mr.  Las- 
oeUes  thought  his  wife  frivolous  when  she  was 
only  seeking  for  distraction  from  the  lonely 
life  which  he  suffered  her  to  lead.  Not  lonely 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  but 
lonely  from  the  want  of  a  single  word  of  do- 
mestic love  or  domestic  confidence  from  the 
man  who  had  vowed  at  God's  holy  altar  to 
"  succour  and  protect  her.*' 

There  was  no  lack  of  what  the  world  calls 
gaiety,  and  company  constantly  around  Lady 
Julia ;  but  she  had  no  companionship  of  the 
heart.  Her  husband  appeared  to  live  in  a 
r^on  apart,  and  wrapped  up  in  his  own  rigid 
coldness.  Even  the  love  of  their  children 
was  no  bond  of  imion  between  them.  The 
husband   never   indulged  with  the  wife   in 
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those  sweet  visions  of  future  goofl  for  them, 
in  which  a  mother  delights ;  he  bad  urged  on 
the  sacrifice  of  his  daughter,  without  one  ap- 
parent pang,  and  seemed  careless  of  what 
was  to  become  of  the  high-spirited  Her- 
bert, who  was  now  growing  out  of  the 
child  into  a  naturally  clever,  and  inteUectuil 
boy. 

Fortunately,  the  gentle  influence  of  his 
mother  and  sister  preserved  him  still  from 
the  mischief,  which  many  boys  of  a  less 
amiable  disposition  would  have  imbibed  fiiom 
a  father's  careless  apathy. 

Lady  Julia  found  her  chief  happiness  now 
in  her  children,  and  the  recent  energy  of 
action  which  had  appeared  in  Maude's  char- 
acter, reacted,  as  it  were,  beneficially  on  her 
own. 

Much  of  her  Indian  languor,  and  inac- 
tivity were  wearing  off,  and  the  increased 
animation  of  her  regular  features,  gave  fresh 
beauty,  and  a  much  more  youthful  appearance 
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to  them,  than  when  we  first  introduced  her 
to  our  readers. 

Her  expenses  in  dress,  or  any  fancy  she 
might  have,  were  unlimited  ;  thus,  Mr.  Las- 
ceUes  was  called  the  kindest  and  most  indul- 
gent husband  possible.  She  was  now  smooth- 
ing her  daughter's  dark  hair  with  her  white 
hand,  as  one  of  the  braids  was  ruffled  by 
the  diamond  tiara  which  glittered  upon  it, 
and  her  own  fair  ringlets,  of  a  pale  aubiun, 
glittered,  as  it  were,  in  shining  contrast. 
Nothing  tends  more  to  ward  off  the  ravages 
of  time,  than  the  hair  retaining  its  early 
luxuriance.  This  continued  to  be  a  remark- 
able feature  in  the  beauty  of  Lady  Julia,  and, 
though  art  might  do  much  in  improving  her 
appearance,  her  long,  waving  ringlets  owed 
all  to  nature. 

Her  eyes,  of  the  softest  blue,  were  bent 
fondly  on  her  daughter — that  daughter,  who 
had  learned  fiilly  to  appreciate  her  character, 
and  one  of   whose  dearest  duties  was  now 
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the  adding  to  the  happiness  of  her  gantle 
mother. 

The  Dowager  Lady  Swindon,  farmed  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  appearance  of  Lady 
Julia  Lascelles,  although  retaining  the  remains 
of  a  very  handsome  wonpian  ;  but  they  were;  j 
the  remains  only.  No  one,  for  a  moment, 
could  ever  think  of  the  haughty  peeress  as  a 
young  woman,  nor  did  she  seem  to  desire  it. 
Her  dress  was  always  costly,  and  fashionable, 
but  avoiding  anything  which  trenched  on 
the  appearance  of  a  youth  which,  in  fact,  she 
no  longer  possessed. 

Added  to  this,  the  necessity  of  rule  had 
given  its  impress  to  her  features,  and,  although 
she  might  have  mistaken  the  best  method  of 
managing  such  a  mind  as  her  son's,  and  made 
the  subjection  too  evident,  still,  to  guide  was 
decidedly  necessary,  and  in  her,  this  could 
only  take  the  form  of  command.  Naturally 
stem,  and  self-relying,  she  was  exactly  what 
comes  under  the  denomination  of  a  '^  strong- 
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minded  woman."      The  acquired  polish  of 
rank  and  station,  preserved  her  from  being  a 
"  Miss  Murdstone,"  otherwise,  in  the  same, 
grade  of  society,  there  would  have  been  much 
that  was  similar. 

She  now  looked  on  Lady  Julia,  as  she 
hung  over  her  lovely  daughter,  with  a  curl  of 
scarcely-dissembled  satire  on  her  lip.  The 
girlish  dress,  which  only  her  profusion  of 
eastern  jewels  made  at  all  matronly,  seemed 
puerile  in  her  eyes.  Yet,  when  she  looked  at 
the  fair  rounded  arm,  and  the  figure,  which 
faded  when  she  first  returned  to  England,  had 
lately  regained  much  of  its  original  contour, 
she  could  but  own,  such  a  dress  suited  her 
well,  and  concealed  any  little  inroad  which 
time  might  have  made  on  her  beauty. 

But  the  smile  of  satire  was  turned  into  one 
of  love,  and  weU  pleased  self-complacency,  as 
she  met  Maude's  earnest  and  tranquil  eye. 
The  mother  of  such  a  being  deserved  her 
highest  consideration,  and,  as  such,  she  should 
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always  receive  it.  Besides  which,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  gentle  Liady  Julia  to  call  fbr 
contention.  They  were  stars  of  a  different 
order,  and  as  such  their  respective  orbits  oouU 
never  bring  them  into  collision. 

A  mutual  love,  and  strong  approval  of  her 
who  was  now  a  daughter  to  each,  was  a  bond 
also  of  cordiality  between  them,  and,  if  the 
dowager  could  not  sometimes  help  feeling  a 
shade  of  looking-down  upon  a  character 
which  she  esteemed  so  much  below  her  own, 
still  she  could  not  help  loving  her  as  the 
mother  of  Maude — that  charming  Maude 
who  so  fully  realized  all  her  hopes  and  expec- 
tations. 

Everyday  made  Liord  Swindon's  mother  con- 
gratulate herself  the  more,  on  the  wise  choice 
she  had  made  for  her  son.  If  Maude's  own 
happiness  had  been  sacrificed,  this  was  to  her 
of  little  moment.  Besides  which,  she  thought, 
according  to  her  own  ideas  of  happiness,  that 
the  relinquishing  any  girlish  inclination,  was 
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well  repaid  by  the  rank  and  position  in  society 
which  she  attained  as  thewife  of  Lord  Swindon. 

Latterly,  Maude's  own  manners  and 
appearance  had  confirmed  her  in  her  self- 
congratulation  and  knowledge  of  character, 
as  she  turned  out  so  exactly  what  she  wished 
her  successor  at  Swindon  Hall  to  be.  With- 
out  owning  any  superiority  of  tact,  or 
judgment  to  her  daughter-in-law,  which 
would  have  jarred  on  her  own  self-love, 
she  attributed  any  improvement  in  her 
son's  temper  and  general  conduct,  to  the 
influence  which  she  expected  a  judicious 
wife  would  gain  over  him.  She  had  known, 
from  her  own  experience,  that  a  wife,  naturally, 
could  obtain  more  real  sway,  than  a  mother ; 
and  thus  there  was  no  jealousy  on  her  part, 
in  seeing  that  it  was  so  now. 

The  secrets  of  the  confessional  are  always 
held  inviolable,  and  the  knowledge  which  this 
gave  Father  Malizio  of  Maude's  unfortunate 
love,  was  of  service  to  her  rather  than  the 
contrary,  for  besides  strengthening  his  peni- 
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tent's  sinking  courage,  if  it  ever  threatened  to 
fail,  he  was  able  to  assure  Lady  Swindon,  with- 
out infringing  on  his  sacred  office,  that  there 
was  no  love  in  the  pure  heart  of  Maude 
Lascelles  which  would  interfere  with  her  duty, 
when  she  became  the  wife  of  Lord  Swindon. 

At  first,  there  was  a  wildness  of  manner, 
an  impetuosity  of  feeling,  which  had  sometimes 
made  the  holy  Father  fear  almost  for  her 
reason,  but  this  had  gradually  passed  away, 
and  the  Dowager  had  remarked  to  him,  that 
she  rejoiced  to  see  the  traces  of  eccentricity, 
which  had  sometimes  appeared  during  the 
first  period  of  her  engagement  and  marriage, 
had  now  subsided,  and  there  was  nothing 
but  the  calm  dignity  that  became  her  pre- 
sent position,  or  the  apparently  light-hearted 
and  childish  love  of  strong  exercise  and  boyish 
amusements  with  which  she  delighted  both 
her  husband  and  her  brother. 

They  little  thought  of,  and  perhaps  she  her- 
self  did  not  know,  her  real  motives  for  this. 
For  though  pleasure  in  their  pleasure,  might 
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be  one  motive,  and  doubtless  was  so,  there 
was  another  stronger  still,  but  at  the  same 
time,  unowned,  and  perhaps  even  unknown, 
to  herself — the  relief  which  an  aching  heart 
finds  in  action. 

It  is  the  happy  only  who  can  bear  tranquil- 
lity. The  wretched  will  ever  seek  to  drive  away 
their  thoughts  from  dwelling  on  the  bitterness 
within  them,  by  some  counter-excitement 
This  may  be  one  reason  that  the  poor  are  so 
frequently  called  less  sensitive  than  the  rich. 
They  have  not  time  to  afford  for  being  miser- 
able. 

Is  it  to  be  supposed  when  the  wife 
loses  her  husband  by  death,  or  the  mother,  a 
darling  child,  that,  because  she  is  obliged  by 
poverty  to  go  on  with  her  daily  occupations, 
prepare  the  household-meals,  and  make  up 
with  her  own  hands  the  mourning-dress, 
she  therefore  feds  her  loss  with  less  bitterness, 
than  she,  who  can  indulge  in  "  all  the  luxury 
of  woe  ?" 
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It  is  not  so ;  but  exertion  is  neoessaiy,  and 
necessity  enables  her  to  go  through  what,  to 
others,  in  different  drcumstanoes,  might  appear 
impossible. 

Thus,  Maude  found  constant  activity  of 
essential  service  to  her.  When  her  chains 
pressed  the  heaviest  upon  her,  she  would  take 
a  long  gallop  over  the  turfy  freshness  of  hn 
favourite  heath,  and  try  her  skill  in  horseoum- 
ship,  in  the  most  daringexploits  in  riding  across 
the  country ;  or  she  would  walk,  with  all  her 
husband's  energy,  in  pursuit  of  the  different 
species  of  game  which  abounded  on  their 
estate.  Hawking  was  also  talked  of,  as  a 
new  species  of  amusement,  for  them  to  under- 
take. 

Lord  Swindon  had  much  natural  kindnesB 
in  his  disposition,  and  his  wife's  judicioua 
management  brought  out  the  good  points  of 
his  character,  and  frequently  was  able  to  con- 
ceal the  bad  ones. 

In  so  large  a  landed  property  as  that  round 
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Swindon  Hall,  there  was  much  to  occupy  the 
time  and  attention.  Maude  took  an  active 
part  in  all  the  concerns  of  their  tenantry,  and 
was  always  ready  to  go  with  their  landlord  to 
see  what  repairs  were  wanting  on  the 
different  farms,  and  superintend  any  im- 
provements which  might  be  made  with  ad- 
vantage. 

The  Dowager  Lady  Swindon  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  putting  her  son  too  much  in 
the  background  on  these  occasions.  She 
had  neither  the  bodily  activity,  nor,  perhaps, 
the  inclination  to  ride  with  him  over  his 
estate,  and  suggest  what  should  be  done  and 
said ;  leaving  him  the  credit  of  originating 
plans,  which,  in  fact,  he  only  fell  into  by  a 
judicious,  and  at  the  same  time,  concealed 
influence. 

But  this  was  now  one  of  Maude's  most 
engrossing  occupations.  The  exercise,  and 
the  amusements  of  her  husband  and  brother, 
into  which  she    entered   with  energy,  were 
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still  only  secondary  objects  with  her,  com^ 
pared  to  the  prosperity,  and  the  comforts  of 
so  many  who  depended  upon  Lord  Swindon, 
andj  consequently,  now  upon  hen 

The  old  steward,  who  had  been  loDg  in 
the  family^  and  had  conducted  all  the  busi- 
ness of  the  estate  with  the  Dowager  Lady 
Swindon,  in  the  room  which  had  been  the 
late  lord's,  and  which  still  went  by  the  name 
of  "  his  lordship's  study/*  was  delighted  with 
the  trouble  that  the  young  lady  now  took 
to  understand  his  details,  and  which  led  her 
to  see  and  determine  for  herself,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  having  her  husband  by  her  side, 
the  deeds  and  the  words  seemed  to  emanate 
from  her  liege-lord. 

This  also  acted  as  a  useful  occupation  to 
Lord  Swindon  himself.  The  selfish  habits 
in  which  he  had  indulged  so  long,  having 
been  thought  incapable  from  a  boy,  of  any- 
thing beyond  mere  amusement,  were  now 
greatly    mitigated,    and  the   tenantry   often 
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remarked   how   kind   and   considerate  their 
lord  had  become  since  his  marriage. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  one  of  the  oldest  tenants 
on  the  estate,  "It  is  a  good  thing  for  his 
lordship,  and  for  us  too,  the  having  such  a 
lady  to  see  after  us,  but  I  don't  know  if  it 
be  so  for  she  herself,  poor  young  thing! 
My  heart  often  aches  as  I  look  at  her,  for, 
though  she  is  always  a  trying  to  laugh,  as 
one  may  say,  many's  the  time  I  have  seen 
a  tear  in  her  eye,-  when  she  thought  no  one 
kenned  of  it.  But,  the  blessing  of  God  will 
be  on  her,  and  she  will  be  happy  in  the  next 
world,  though  maybe,  not  in  this.'* 


CHAPTER  XVIL 


"EisTeglia 
La  tua  virtii,  scordati  on  inf^rato.    Oh,  Dio ! 
Sparger  coal  d'oblio. 

L'ardor  ch'un  alma  ha  per  gran  tempo  accesa, 
E  di£Bcile,  k  lunga,  h  dura  impreaa." 

METASTASIO'S  ^'BOMOLO  SD  EBSILIA." 

The  tenant's  ball,  the  supper,  everything, 
all  the  amusements  of  the  evening,  had  gone 
off  without  a  single  flaw.  Every  one,  of 
every  rank,  had  appeared  equally  pleased. 

Maude  had  exerted  herself  to  the  utmost 
to  do  the  honoiu^  of  her  house,  and  her 
marvellous  beauty,  added  to  the  charm  of 
her  native  high-bom  grace,  had  delighted  all 
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who  received  her  hospitality.  There  was  no 
assumption  of  greatness,  but  a  quiet  ease 
which  seemed  to  set  all  her  guests  at  liberty  to 
enjoy  themselves  before  her. 

The  visitors  had  now  departed  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mr.  Delville,  who  had  stayed  after 
his  family  had  left,  and  there  seemed  some 
delay  in  the  carriage  returning  for  him. 

They  were  thus  sitting,  a  diminished 
circle,  in  the  large  oak  drawing-room,  when 
Mr.  Delville,  looking  at  Lady  Swindon's  wrist, 
as  she  was  resting  in  a  deep  arm-chair,  while 
one  hand  hung  over  one  of  its  antiquely- 
carved  sides, 

"  I  must  be  allowed  to  remark  that  beau- 
tiful bracelet.  Lady  Swindon,  for  I  am  con- 
sidered rather  a  connoisseur  in  jewellery.  Lord 
Dublin  trusted  the  choice  of  all  the  bijouterie 
he  presented  to  his  bride  on  their  marriage, 
to  me." 

"  Ah,  I  am  glad  you  approve  of  that, 
then,"   said   Lord  Swindon,   "for  the  idea 


from  other  people's,  and  1 
bracelet  is  copied  from  no  oi 
made  before." 

''That  is  just  Lord  Dublin 
went  on  Mr.  Delville,  pers 
tinning  a  subject  under  whic 
hearers  winced.  ''  His  lord 
must  have  jewds  for  the  prii 
out  of  the  common  way.  1 
of  all  of  them  was  entirely  i 
tion,  and,  as  Lord  Dublin  i 
knowledged  taste,  I  am  pn 
ceeded  in  pleasing  his  criti 
purchase  I  made,  except  one. 

"What  might  that  be?*' 
don,  who  was  the  only  li 
peared  to  wish  the  continuf 
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ship,  with  a  little  locket  attached,  in  which  hair 
might  be  placed,  and  which  I  fancied  was 
a  very  lover-like  gift,  and  that  the  apparent 
plainness  of  the  ornament,  though  in  fact 
costly,  would  contrast  well  with  the  rest  of 
the  jewellery.  But,  Lord  Dublin,  threw  it 
from  him  almost  with  disgust,  as  I  fancied, 
saying,  '  such  a  trumpery  piece  of  sentimen- 
tality might  do  for  a  lover,  but  he  should 
never  think  of  giving  such  to  a  wife.'  " 

Maude  hid  her  face,  and  sank  deeper  back 
in  her  chair. 

''  However,  I  gained  something  to  make 
amends  for  the  reproof  on  my  taste,  for 
Lord  Dublin  threw  the  bracelet  to  me, 
saying,  'There,  keep  the  bracelet  yourself, 
Delville,  it  will  do  for  a  love-token  for  your- 
self, as  you  like  it,  I  have  done  with  sudi 
follies !'  Thus,  I  brought  the  rejected  bracelet 
home  with  me,  and  one  of  my  sisters  per- 
suaded me  to  give  it  to  her.  Perhaps,  you 
observed  it,  Lady  Swindon." 
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Her  ladyship  briefly  replied,  "  yes."  And 
it  was  true  she  had  observed  the  braodet. 
It  had  struck  her  eye  at  once  as  being  sin- 
gularly like  the  sacred  pledge  of  love  she 
had  once  worn  so  faithfully.  Thus,  too, 
might  Lord  Dublin's  distaste  for  such  an 
ornament  to  give  his  wife  be  accounted  for. 
He  must  wish  to  banish  recollections  of  the 
past  as  much  as  she  did. 

"  But,"  continued  he,  "  Lord  Dublin  is 
rather  eccentric  is  his  notions  on  orna- 
ment and  dress  ;  and  rather  changeable  too,  for 
what  ho  likes  on  one  occasion,  he  discards  on 
another.  At  one  time,  his  hands  used  to 
be  glittering  with  rings,  and  some  more  like 
those  of  a  lady  than  belonging  to  a  man, 
but,  somehow,  everything  looked  well  on  his 
singularly-white  hand,  and  then  all  at  once 
he  went  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  now  he 
never  wears  a  ring  at  all." 

"  That  is  a  pity,"  remarked  Lord  Swindon, 
looking  on    his  own   jewelled   hand,   for  he 
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delighted  in  ornament  of  every  description, 
and  his  watch-chain  and  his  studs  were  always 
remarkable. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Mr.  DelviUe,  "  I  ventured 
to  tell  Lord  Dublin  so,  and  ask  why  he  had 
left  off  all  his  rings,  as  they  really  set  off  his 
hand  so  well,  and  he  replied  quite  pettishly,  I 
thought,  '  That  be  was  tired  of  rings,  they 
were  only  fit  for  boys,  he  should  never  wear 
a  ring  again.' " 

Again  Maude  applied  the  remark  to  her 
own  little  sapphire-ring.  Ah,  she  was  glad 
he  wore  none  given  to  him  by  the  princess  ! 
:  But  was  this  a  right  feeling  for  her  now 
to  indulge  in?  When  she  had  dismissed 
Annette  from  her  dressing-room  that  night, 
or  rather  morning,  she  repaired  to  her 
oratory,  as  was  her  custom,  before  retiring  to 
rest. 

She  now  brought  a  withered  spray  of 
myrtle  in  her  hand,  and  a  crumpled  piece  of 
paper.      When   Annette  left  her,    she   had 
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unlocked  a  secret  drawer  of  the  little  fevourite 
writing-desk  she  had  used  as  a  child  and  a 
girl,  but  which  had  been  replaced  by  a  more 
splendid  one  when  she  became  a  bride — one 
which  was  thought  in  better  keeping  with  all  the 
splendid  furniture  and  bijouterie  of  Lady  Swin- 
don's boudoir.  Still,  this  little  remnant  of 
school-life  was  retained  in  her  dressing-room. 
This  secret  drawer  had  never  been  opened 
since  her  marriage.  But  she  knew  the 
treasures  were  there. 

The  spray  of  myrtle  and  his  one-— only 
letter. 

Maude  brought  them  both  now,  and  laid 
them  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  She  knelt 
down  in  deep  and  earnest  prayer,  and  the 
purity  of  an  angel  would  not  have  been  sullied 
by  the  thoughts  which  passed  through  her 
throbbing  brain. 

There  was  earnest  love,  there  was  passionate 
devotion  still  clinging  to  the  object  of  her 
early  and  most  unfortunate  attachment,  but 
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there  was  a  fervent  wish  to  do  right,  and  to 
fulfil  the  duties  which  had  been  thrust  upon 
her,  so  cruelly  against  her  own  will. 

She  seemed  to  gain  courage  as  she  prayed — 
a  holy  calm  was  shed  over  her  lovely  features, 
and  superseded  the  intense  agony  which  was 
spread  over  them  as  she  entered  the  oratory. 

There  was  a  silver  chafing-dish,  which 
always  stood  ready  for  kindling  the  fumes  of 
the  incense,  which  her  faith  taught  her  to 
offer  before  the  cross  of  the  Saviour. 

If  used  as  the  emblematic  incense  of  a  pure 
and  holy  life,  even  a  Protestant  may  deem 
such  an  idea,  though  fanciful,  at  least,  inno- 
cent. 

Maude  now  laid  her  cherished  sprig  of 
myrtle,  and  the  scrap  of  crumpled  paper, 
which  .contained  the  few  and  only  lines  she 
had  ever  received  from  the  plighted  lover  of 
her  girlhood's  early  dream,  on  this — to  her — 
sacred  chafing-dish. 

She  kindled  the  fire  beneath ;  and,  as  she 
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watched  them  slowly  quiver,  and  moulder 
into  ashes  on  the  altar  of  her  God,  the  odour 
of  the  dried  leaves  mingling  with  the  conse- 
crated perfume,  she  clasped  her  hands  on  her 
breast,  and  did  not  rise  from  her  prostrate 
attitude,  till  a  heavenly  calm  seemed  to  be 
breathed  over  her  troubled  spirit ;  and  she 
retired  to  rest,  to  seek  those  tranquil  slumbers 
which  may  be  hoped  attend  upon  a  right 
and  well-intentioned  act  of  self-denial. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

"  Gently  ascending  from  a  silvery  flood, 
Above,  abruptly  rose  the  shaded  hill. 
The  lofty  eminence  was  crowned  with  wood. 
And  the  rich  lawns,  adorned  by  nature's  skill." 

MB3.  TIGHB's  "PSTCHE." 

The  next  morning,  Maude  was  awakened 
by  the  sound  of  a  horn  under  her  window, 
and  Herbert's  merry  voice,  exclaiming, 

''  Come,  sister  Maude,  haste !  you  forget 
this  is  your  favourite  meet  for  the  hounds  at 
Abbey  Common.  You  hear  I  have  learned 
how  to  blow  the  horn  Lord  Swindon  gave  me 
last  week.     Does  it  not  sound  jolly  ?" 
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And  again  another  blithe  reveiUe  sounded 
through  the  stillness  of  a  wintry  day,  and 
made  even  its  dreary  appearance  seem  cheerfuL 

Maude  was  not  long  in  makmg  her  appear- 
ance at  the  breakfast-table,  where  she  found 
no  one  disposed  for  so  early  a  ride,  exoqit 
Lord  Swindon,  Herbert,  and  herself 

She  still  felt  the  weight  of  the  previous 
night's  excitement  weighing  on  her  spirits, 
and  nothing  would  do  her  so  much  good  as  a 
ride  in  the  open  air.  The  morning  was  dear 
and  bright,  although  with  no  frost  to  spoil 
their  sport  in  hunting. 

Another  pleasure  also  awaited  Maude,  in 
the  shape  of  a  letter  from  Agnes  ;  and,  as  we 
have  not  very  lately  had  a  glance  at  Summer- 
field,  we  will  take  the  liberty  of  reading  her 
friend's  letter  over  Maude's  shoulder,  as  we 
have  done  once  before.  She  sate  in  her  dres- 
sing-room, while  Annette  was  laying  out  her 
ridmg-accoutrements,  preparatory  to  her  going 
out. 
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**  Summerfield  Vicarage,  Jan.  1. 

^'  I  will  not  let  the  new  year  begin  with- 
out my  affectionate  greetings  to  you,  dearest 
Maude.  I  have  rejoiced  in  the  increasing 
interest  which  your  letters  show  me  you  are 
taking  in  your  country-pursuits.  I  can  only 
bid  you  '  go  on,  and  prosper.'  I  am  sure 
your  tenantry  must  adore  you. 

''  I  wish  I  saw  any  prospect  of  my  being 
able  to  come  and  visit  you ;  but  I  cannot 
fix  when  it  will  be  at  present,  for  I  positively 
must  go  nowhere,  for  any  length  of  time,  till 
I  have  been  to  Scansale  Manor. 

"  I  can  sometimes  scarcely  believe  that  Ge- 
raldine  has  been  married  more  than  a  year, 
and  that  I  have  not  been  to  stay  with  her  in 
the  country.  It  is  true,  I  have  often  been 
with  her  in  London  for  several  weeks  at  a 
time ;  and  she  and  Mr.  Leslie  have  run  down 
here  occasionally  for  a  hurried  few  days.  He 
can  never  be  longer  away  from  his  parlia- 
mentary duties  when  there,  and  Geraldine  is 
too  good  a  wife  to  leave  him. 
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''  I  daresay  you  wonder  what  there  can  be  to 
prevent  my  having  gone  to  Scansale  Manw  this 
summer.  I  am  afiraid  I  am  ahnost  ashamed 
to  own  the  truth,  even  to  myself;  so  you  see 
I  do  not  alter  in  our  old  fieimiliar  friendship, 
when  I  whisper  it  to  you.  I  verily  bdiere 
Colonel  Dudley  makes  this  neighbourhood  so 
agreeable,  I  have  felt  no  inclination  to  leave 
it.  I  once  thought  of  gomg,  during  the  three 
months  he  was  away,  on  the  regimental  long- 
leave,  as  it  is  called,  but  *  conscience  does  make 
cowards  of  us  all,'  and  I  fancied  other  people 
would  guess  my  reason  for  choosing  that  time. 

"  His  regiment  is  staying  here  longer  than 
was  expected  in  the  summer,  when  every  day 
they  were  looking  for  a  change  of  quarters, 
and  I  thought  I  would  go  to  Scansale  Manor, 
then.  However,  the  orders  have  never  come 
yet ;  and  certainly  the  summer,  as  my  letters 
have  described  to  you,  has  been  a  very 
charming  one  at  Summerfield,  and  I  was 
not  at  all  tristCy  even  when  the  Colonel  was 
away. 
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"  You  will  see  me  immensely  improved  in 
my  drawing;  Colonel  Dudley's  is  such  a 
masterly  style  of  sketching,  I  seem  involun- 
tarily to  catch  somewhat  of  it. 

"  Next  summer,  I  shall  certainly  be  staying 
with  Geraldine,  and  then  some  of  the  beautiful 
lakcrscenery  will  be  within  reach  for  me  to 
copy  from,  and  I  shall  enjoy  it  extremely. 

"  Dear  Miss  Codrington  has  just  left  us,  as 
she  came  for  a  few  days  of  her  Christmas 
holidays.  She  talks  of  coming  to  you  in  the 
summer,  which  I  am  sure  you  will  enjoy." 

The  rest  of  the  letter  was  filled  up  with 
the  light  chit-chat,  which  makes  the  charm  of 
a  friendly  correspondence,  and  seems  like 
talking  rather  than  writing. 

Maude  observed  with  pleasure,  that  there 
was  no  alteration  in  the  tone  of  her  friend's 
letter.  The  same  light-hearted  and  cheerful  tone 
pervaded  this  one,  which  had  always  been  their 
characteristic.    Thus,  even  if  her  heart  were 

VOL.  n.  p 
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a  little  toudied  bj  the  continued  attentioDS  of 
so  attractive  a  person  as  Cdonel  Docflejr,  most 
unquestionaUy  must  be,still»it  seemed  as  if  hor 
happiness  was  increased  by  it,  rather  than  pot 
in  danger. 

Maude  knew  that  much  as  she  and  Agnei 
loved  each  other,  thar  dispositions  were,  on 
many  points,  dissimilar.  She  ¥ras  much  more 
impulsive,  and  led  away  by  first  appearances. 
Agnes,  though  warm-hearted,  and  ardent  in 
her  feelings,  still,  never  gave  way  to  them,  as 
Maude  was  too  apt  to  do,  without  reflecting 
on  the  consequences. 

Agnes  seemed  to  have  imbibed  some  of  her 
father's  sound  good  sense,  and  her  mother's 
practical  virtues.  She  might  not  have  the 
brilliant  talents,  or  the  resplendent  beauty  of 
her  sister  Geraldine,  but  she  had  been  brought 
up  under  the  same  guidance,  and  learned  the 
same  principles.  With  her.  Miss  Codrington 
had  only  completed  an  education  which  had 
commenced  at  home  fi-om  her  earliest  years. 
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When  I  said  Miss  Codiington  had  com- 
pleted her  education,  I  said  wrong,  I  used  a 
wrong  word,  for  a  girl's  education  can  never 
be  completed  at  school. 

It  is  home  alone  which  can  bring  out  the  ster- 
ling virtues  of  the  heart,  and  happy  is  the  hus- 
band who  selects  a  wife  who  has  been  eminent 
in  the  duties  of  daughter,  sister,  and  friend. 

The  education  of  the  Misses  Churchill  had 
the  great  advantage  of  not  only  a  mother's 
care,  but  the  cordial  and  well-directed  super- 
intendence of  a  father,  in  all  their  studies  and 
accomplishments.  Himself,  active  and  ener- 
getic in  all  his  pursuits,  he  had  taught  his 
daughters  from  their  very  infancy,  never  to 
be  idle,  and  supine,  and  never  to  be  inert, 
even  in  their  amusements. 

"  Whatever  you  do,  do  it  with  all  your 
might,"  was  always  urged  upon  them,  as  not 
merely  a  moral,  but  a  divine  precept.  Mr. 
Churchill  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  a  well- 
known  writer,  that, 

p  2 
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"  In  this  sharp,  roi^h,  every-day  working 
world,  the  object  of  education  should  not  be, 
as  is  to  often  is,  to  excite  and  sharpen  the 
acute  feelings  of  a  young  person,  bat  to  odm 
and  blunt  them,  preserving  only  those  warm 
and  generous  feelings^  which  give  strength  and 
courage  to  perform  the  great  duties  of  life/' 

The  constant  employment  of  time  at  Sum- 
merfield  Vicarage  was  also  another  gi*eat 
cause  for  the  happy  tone  of  feeling  which 
seemed  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  family  virtue. 
There  was  no  idle,  and  unemployed  leisure  for 
giving  way  to  those  morbid  feelings  of  melan- 
choly, or  sentiment,  in  which  some  young 
ladies  think  it  so  charming  to  indulge. 

On  this  subject,  also,  Mr.  Churchill  woxild 
use  the  words  of  the  same  clever  writer  I 
have  just  quoted: — 

"  Never  give  way  to  melancholy.  Nothing 
encroaches  more.  I  fight  against  it  vigour- 
ously.  One  great  remedy  against  it,  is  to 
take  short  views  of  life.  Are  you  happy  now  ? 
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Are  you  likely  to  remain  so  till  this  evening  ? 
or  next  month  ?  or  next  year  ?  Then  why 
destroy  present  happiness  by  a  fnture  misery 
which  may  never  come  at  all,  or  you  may 
never  live  to  see  it.  For  every  substantial 
grief  has  twenty  shadows^  and  most  of  them 
shadows  of  your  own  making." 

Alas !  for  Maude,  the  one  dark  shadow  of 
her  life  had  been  in  part  of  her  own  making. 
She  could  not  but  feel  it  was  so,  and  perhaps 
now  the  very  conviction  that  if  she  had  taken 
a  different  course,  much  of  her  present 
misery  had  been  avoided,  gave  poignancy, 
rather  than  relief,  to  the  bitterness  of  her 
feelings. 

Now,  she  had  only  to  bear,  and  to  endure. 
StiD,  sometimes,  as  in  a  bright  morning,  like 
the  present,  she  could  almost  call  and  feel  it 
actual  enjoyment,  to  fly  through  the  dear, 
invigorating  air,  on  a  well-trained  horse, 
which  seemed  to  bound  with  delight,  and 
impart  some  of  its  own  spirit  to  its  rider. 

Lord  Swindon  took  great  pride  in  seeing 
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his  wife  the  best  mounted  equestrian  in  the 
county ;  and,  as  she  had  become  a  bold  and 
fearless  rider,  her  deeds  of  daring  matched 
those  of  her  lord,  and  were  frequently  the 
admiration  of  the  hunting  fidd. 

The  view  which  met  their  eyes  was  beau- 
tiful as  artist  could  desire,  bs  the  trio  who 
left  Swindon  HaU  reined  up  their  horses  at 
the  place  of  meeting;  and,  although  the 
spirited  pony  on  which  Herbert  was  mounted 
did  not  equal  the  height  of  the  well-bred 
hunters  which  carried  Lord  and  Lady  Swin- 
don, it  appeared  fully  determined  by  its 
fleetness  to  match  them  in  the  race  which 
might  be  coming. 

The  dew  was  sparkling  on  the  furze-bushes, 
and  on  the  hedges,  frequently  green  with 
holly,  which  skirted  the  wild-looking  common 
on  which  they  now  stood.  They  found  they 
were  earlier  than  they  expected,  and  no  one 
but  themselves  had  yet  aarived. 

Presently,  along  a  winding  lane,  a 
view   of  which   the    elevated  ground  com- 
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manded,  were  perceived  the  red  coats  of 
the  huntsmen,  and  their  cheerfiil  iialloos, 
joined  to  the  blithe  notes  of  the  horn,  as 
it  kept  the  dogs  together,  gave  an  exhilarating 
life  to  the  hitherto  silent  scene. 

Another  quarter  of  an  hoiur,  and  a  gay 
company  of  hunters  were  surrounding  the 
cover  the  dogs  were  drawing.  Everything 
was  animating  and  inspiring.  Maude  forgot 
the  shadow  which  hung  over  her,  and  when 
the  loud  *'  tally-ho,"  told  the  fox  was  found, 
and  the  musical  voices  of  the  well-trained 
pack  joined  gradually  into  chorus,  as  they 
burst  into  full  cry,  and  broke  into  the  open 
country  after  him,  Maude  gave 

**  Her  bridle  rein  a  shake," 
and  urging  on,  rather  than  staying,  the  impa- 
tience of  her  gallant  horse,  was  soon  one  of 
the  leading  riders  in  the  motley  crowd  that 
followed. 

END   OF   VOL.    II. 
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CHAPTER  1. 

"  Cinta  il  crln  di  bionda  spi^a 
Volge  a  noi 
L'estate  il  pi^."  hetastasio. 

A'  SUMMER  sun  is  shining  in  all  its  bril- 
liancy on  the  lawn  of  Summerfield  Vicarage. 
Agnes  Churchill  is  busily  engaged  with  her 
young  sister,  Lily,  in  tying  up  the  drooping 
and  luxuriant  branches  of  some  choice  roses, 
when  the  wheels  of  a  carriage  are  heard  ap- 
proaching ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  a  fly  from 
the  next  railway-station  drives  up  to  the  door. 

VOL.    III.  B 
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Then*  are  no  trunks  and  luggage  at  the  top 
to  betoken  a  lengthened  visit,  but  a  pair  of 
very  dark  eyes  are  looking  from  one  of  the ' 
windows,  and,  before  the  step  can  he  let  down, 
a  tall  military-looking  figure  springs  to  the 
ground,  aod  hastily  telling  the  driver  t^  wait 
for  hino^  joins  the  two  girls  in  the  flower- 
garden. 

lily  goes  on  with  her  employment,  after 
shaking  hands  with  the  gentleman,  whom  she 
runs  to  meet ;  but  Agnes  still  finds  her  hand 
retained  in  his  after  his  salutations  are  over, 
and  she  is  led  to  a  shady  summer-house,  over- 
hung with  creepers,  at  the  further  end  of  the 
garden,  where  themselves  undisturbed,  it  yet 
does  not  seem  like  a  pre-meditated  tete^tite 
in  a  room. 

If  Colonel  Dudley  had  planned  the  time 
and  manner  of  his  arrival  himself,  he  could 
not  have  chosen  anything  more  consonant  to 
his  plans  and  wishes.  He  desu^  to  see 
Agnes  alone,  and  yet  he  carefully  eschewed 
the  appearance  of  any  particularity  in  seekii^ 
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it.  Now,  the  very  interview  he  desired,  was 
his.  He  came  accidentally;  he  found  the 
two  sisters  accidentally  together  in  the  garden; 
he  stopped  to  speak  to  them  before  entering 
the  house,  and  enquiring  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Churchill — the  younger  sister  was  still  in 
sight,  and  it  was  nothing  remarkable  that  the 
dder  one  should  prefer  the  shade  of  the  sum- 
mer-house, to  the  glare  of  the  flower-garden. 
If  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Churchill  came,  or  anybody 
came,  there  was  nothing  to  call  forth  un- 
pleasant remarks.  Colonel  Dudley  was  a  very 
circumspect  person ;  he  was  always  careful 
not  to  compromise  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  To  be  called  dissembling  or  designing, 
would  have  shocked  his  sense  of  honour  to  the 
quick :  to  be  so,  was  quite  another  matter. 

''  Are  you  not  going  to  stay  luncheon, 
as  usual,  Colonel  Dudley?"  said  Agnes. 
^'  You  had  better  send  that  poor  horse  and 
driver  round  to  the  stables,  or  if  you  stay 
till  the  cool  of  the  evening,  I  dare  say  we  can 
take  you  ourselves  to  the  station.      Mamma 
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was  talkiag  of  a  drive  then,  instead  of  my 
xiaual  ride  on  horseback,  for  which  the 
weather  is  almost  too  warm/' 

**  Ah,  those  exquisite  rides !"  exclaimed 
Colonel  Dudley^  passionately ;  *'  when  shall 
1  enjoy  such  again  ?  but  I  am  going,  I  am 
leaving  this  delightful  neighbourhood ;  the 
long-expected  route  has  at  last  arrived,  and 
the  day  after  to-morrow  we  start  for  the 
north  of  England — to  one  of  the  gmoky 
towns  of  that  great  manufacturing  district. 
Fancy  what  is  to  become  of  me,  among  bales 
of  cotton,  and  clouds  of  smoke  !" 

"  Fancy  what  is  to  become  of  you  ?  why, 
that  you  will  do  very  well  indeed,  and  find  a 
great  deal  of  very  beautiful  country,  and  very 
agreeable  society  into  the  bargain.  I  know 
a  great  many  prejudices  exist  against  a 
manufacturing  district,  but,  since  my  sister 
has  married  Mr.  Leslie,  and  lives  in  one, 
not  very  far  fi-om  the  great  metropolis  of 
northern  smoke  and  cotton,  I  have  begun  to 
look  upon  things  with  a  less  distorted  eye, 
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and,  when  Mr.  Leslie's  parliamentary  duties 
are  over,  and  I  go  down  with  them  to  Scan- 
sale  Manor,  I  expect  to  become  quite  a 
convert  to  the  interest  of  living  among  fac- 
tories, and  I  am  enjoying  the  idea  beyond 
measure." 

"  Can  it  be  possible,"  said  Colonel  Dudley, 
eagerly,  "  that  you  are  going  into  these  parts  ? 
That  does  indeed  alter  the  case.  Blind- 
sighted  mortals  that  we  are.  I  was  cursing 
the  destiny  which  took  me  from  you,  and 
that  very  destiny  re-unites  us,"  looking  ten- 
derly at  the  fair  girl  by  his  side.  "What 
charms  would  this,  or  any  other  place,  have 
for  me,  and  you  not  there.  Have  I  not 
learned  to  live  alone  under  the  sun  of  those 
heavenly  eyes  ?" 

Agnes  turned  away  distressed.  She  felt 
that  Colonel  Dudley  said  either  too  much, 
or  too  little ;  too  much,  for  mere  badinape ; 
too  little,  if  he  really  wished  to  oflfer  his  love, 
and  ask  for  hers  in  return.  She  gladly  saw 
her  mother  coming  out  of  the  hall-door  to 
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seek  them ;  but  she  trembled,  as  she  felt 
Colonel  Dudley's  hand  ju'ess  hers,  and  "  do 
not  forget  me  till  we  meet  again/'  met  her 
ear,  whispered  in  love's  fondest  tone.  The 
next  moment,  she  recovered  her  self-pos- 
session, and  found  herself  quietly  joining  in 
the  conversation  between  Colonel  Dudley  and 
Mrs.  Churchill,  on  indiflferent  subjects. 

Mr.  Chiu'chill  now  entered  the  gate  from 
his  usual  moniing-walk  among  his  parish- 
ioners, and  hospitably  echoed  his  daughter's 
before-expressed  imitation  of  sending  away 
the  fly,  and  remaining  the  day  with  them. 
Colonel    Dudley   said    he   felt    deep    regret 
that  this  must  be  a  hurried  and  a  parting 
visit,  but  he  ceased  to  deplore  it  so  much, 
since  Miss  Churchill  had  informed  him  that 
they  were  about  to  visit  Mr.  Leslie,  at  Scan- 
sale  Manor,  and  which  he  believed  was  not 
far  from  the  barracks,  where  he  should  pro- 
bably be  stationed  w^ith  his  regiment  for  some 
time  to  come,  and  thus  he  need  only  say, 
au  revoir. 
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"  I  don't  lliink  you  wiU  see  me  and  my 
wife  just  yet  in  the  north,"  said  Mr.  Churchill, 
'^  for  I  have  a  confirmation  and  several  things 
in  my  parish  which  will  prevent  my  leaving 
it  at  present ;  but  you  wiU  see  Agnes  there 
immediately.  I  take  her  to  London  next 
week,  and  then  she  will  travel  down  to  Scansale 
Manor  with  her  sister  and  Mr.  Lieslie.  I 
shall  not  omit  to  tell  him  that  you  will  be  in 
his  neighbourhood,  and  I  doubt  not  he  will 
speedily  seek  your  acquaintance.  I  believe 
a  beautiful  outline  of  country  lies  round  his 
place,  but  I  fear  you  will  miss  the  good 
fishing  of  these  parts ;  those  manufacturers 
put  their  streams  to  other  purposes  than  the 
preservation  of  trout." 

"  Yes,  1  suppose  I  must  get  up  into  the 
lake-district  before  I  can  expect  any  fishing," 
replied  the  Colonel,  "  but  I  do  not  imagine 
that  will  be  very  inaccessible  from  my  quar- 
ters. I  like  to  have  something  pleasant  in 
prospect ;  perhaps  Miss  Churchill,"  turning 
with  one  of  his  soft,  radiant  looks  to  Agnes, 
''we  may  make   some  fishing-parties  there 


with  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Leslie. 
take  your  guitar/^ 

**  Oh !  you  w31  Qot  want  lo  hear  my 
¥0ice,  whcD  you  have  once  listened  lo  Geral- 
dine's,"  said  Agnes,  *•  it  is  so  superior,  in 
e?ery  way.*' 

A  deprecatory  look  from  Colonel  Dudley, 
seemed  to  say,  "  she  knew  better  than  that, 
^e  could  not  so  oustake  him/'  Agnes 
blushed  her  understanding  the  look,  and  Mr. 
Churchill  said ; 

"Nay,  my  little  girl,  there  you  underrate 
yourself;  it  is  true,  your  sister  does  sing 
remarkably  well,  but  your  voice  has  some 
notes  quite  equal  to  hers,  and  in  a  simple 
ballad,  I  think  you  really  equal  her." 

"  Oh,  papa,  you  will  make  me  vain,"  said 
Agnes,  laughing  and  laying  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  "and  you  spoil  me  quite  enough 
without  doing  that"  Lily  now  ran  up  to  cling 
to  her  father's  other  hand,  and  Colonel  Dudley 
thought  he  had  never  seen  a  more  beautiful 
family  group. 

Mr.  Churchill  looked  older  than  he  really 
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was,  from  the  silvery  whiteness  of  his  hair, 
and  his  benign,  though  animated  countenance 
was  the  very  beau-ideal  of  a  priest  of  the  holy 
Catholic  Church.  Mrs.  Churchill  was  a  gentle 
and  cheerful  christian,  well  fitted  for  her  place 
of  a  help-meet  for  such  a  man  ;  his  coadjutor 
in  all  his  plans  of  active  benevolence  in  his 
parish,  but  leaving  the  teaching,  except  in  the 
well-conducted  schools,  to  himself  and  his 
curate.  The  doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  that  it  is 
good  for  women  to  keep  silent  on  points  of 
faith,  neither  to  teach,  nor  to  usurp  an  autho- 
rity which  is  not  seemly,  or  within  their  proper 
sphere  of  duty,  seems  to  be  too  often  forgotten 
by  females  in  the  present  day.  It  is  disgusting 
to  those  who  consider  theological  disputes  out 
of  a  woman's  province  to  hear  the  common 
theme  of  high  and  low  church  argued  about 
by  ladies  in  the  drawing-room  after  dinner, 
sometimes,  with  as  much  acrimony  as  shallow- 
ness of  knowledge.  Our  grandmothers' 
discussed  receipts  and  household  economy; 
even  now,  in  a  lower  class,  servants  and  their 
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lailmgs  form  an  invariable  subject  of  oonver- 
satioD^  and  it  admits  gf  a  query  if  either  of 
these  topics  are  not  better,  and  certainly  more 
harmless,  than  this  favourite  one  of  the  pr^ent 
day.  I  would  be  no  advocate  for  women 
being  uninformed,  and  especially  on  the  sJl- 
important  subject  of  religion ;  but,  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  this  useful,  nay  esseti- 
tial>  knowledge,  and  the  noisy  discussion  of 
doctrines  which  are  better  left  in  the  hands  of 
their  *'  spiritual  pastors  and  mnsfprs,**  There 
is  an  old  proverb,  that,  "  still  waters  flo\y  the 
deepest." 

Agnes  was  looking  as  engaging  as  ever, 
with  her  sunny  smile  brightened  by  the 
latent  buds  of  love,  and  as  yet  untouched  by 
its  thorns.  Lily  was  an  infantile  likeness  of 
both  her  sisters ;  the  regular  features  of 
Greraldine,  but  with  deep  blue  eyes,  in  which 
shone  the  riante  expression  that  beamed  in 
those  of  Agnes.  If  she  had  a  fault,  it  was 
too  tender  a  heart,  which  seemed  to  love  all 
it  looked  upon,  and  now  her  eyes  filled  with 
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tears  at  the  idea  of  losing  her  great  favourite, 
the  handsome  Colpnel  Dudley,  as  she  lored 
to  call  him,  and  in  which  Agnes  did  not 
check  her. 

"And  do  you  never  mean  to  come  here 
again?"  said  the  affectionate  child,  looking 
up  into  his  fine  dark  eyes.  "  I  shall  miss 
you  very  much,  and  I  am  sure  Agnes  will,  too. 
I  like  writing  letters  to  those  I  love,  when 
they  are  away.  I  write  to  Geraldine  very 
often,  and  so  does  Agnes ;  shall  we  write  to 
your 

Colonel  Dudley  berft  his  fine  and  command- 
ing form  over  the  little  girl,  till  his  dark  hair 
mixed  with  her  golden  locks,  and  softly 
whispered,  though  Agnes  caught  the  words, 
"  that  would  indeed  be  a  happiness,  but 
not  yet  may  I  claim  it." 

For  a  few  more  minutes  only,  did  they  linger 
in  the  garden,  before  the  impatient  driver 
sent  word  to  Colonel  Dudley  he  would  be  too 
late  for  the  train  he  intended  to  return  by,  if 
he  did  not  hasten  his  departure. 
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The  adieux  were  given  and  received  with 
less  pain  on  either  side,  from  the  consciousness 
they  should  soon  meet  again,  though  in  a 
different  place. 

'^  Give  me  some  remembrance  of  this 
garden,"  said  Colonel  Dudley,  as  he  retraced 
his  steps  to  them,  just  as  he  was  stepping  into 
the  fly  ;  and,  snatching  a  rose  from  the  hand 
of  Agnes,  and  begging  Lily  for  a  flower  from 
her  own  garden,  he  placed  them  both  in  his 
bosom.  Lily's  beautiful  carnation  was  soon 
withering  at  his  feet,  the  rose  from  Agnes 
wiis  treasured  with  care,  and  apparently  by 
accident,  it  slipped  from  his  pocket-book  the 
next  time  they  met,  and  Mrs.  Leslie  laughed 
at  his  taste  for  faded  flowers.  But  this  is 
anticipating  events. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"  Preaching  was  eveiything  with  the  old  Puritans ;  in 
fact,  they  quite  made  an  idol  of  this  ordinance." 

HOOKZB. 

"You  must  write  to  me  constantly,  dear 
Agnes,  "  said  her  affectionate  mother,  as  she 
stood  by  her  side,  while  she  was  tying  her 
bonnet,  previously  to  setting  off  for  London, 
"  you  must  write  to  me  fully,  I  cannot  help 
feeling  anxious  about  you  and  Colonel  Dudley. 
You  will  again  frequently  meet ;  but,  confide 
in  Geraldine,  she  has  good  sense  and  a  quick 
discernment,  guard  your  young  heart  well 
from  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  and  be  sure  he 
has  given  you  his  heart  before  you  yield  up 
your  own — remember  this,  dearest,  as  my 
parting  advice." 
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"  Never  fear  for  me,  dear  mamma,"  said 
Agnes,  caressmgly,  "  and  I  will  be  sure  to  tell 
you  all.  But  there  is  papa's  voice,  saving  I 
am  late,  so  again  and  again  good-bye,  and 
pray  come  and  join  me  at  Scansale  Manor  as 
soon  as  ever  you  can.  Were  it  not  that  dear 
little  Lily  is  with  you,  I  should  not  half  like 
leaving  you,  even  to  be  with  Sissy.  And  my 
horse  and  my  dog,  remember  you  will  ride 
Fairy  yourself  sometimes,  and  bid  her  not 
forget  me,  and  let  darling  old  Nero  sleep  in 
Lily's  room  now  ;  I  think  he  loves  her  almost 
as  well  as  me ;  but,  papa's  voice  again — I  come, 
I  come." 

The  next  minute  saw  the  carriage  drive 
from  the  door,  and  the  faithful  Nero,  then  a 
splendid  large  mastiff,  looked  long  and  wist- 
fully after  his  mistress,  as  if  conscious  she 
was  leaving  him,  and  not  merely  taking  a  drive. 
As  Agnes  and  her  father  passed  through  the 
village  street  of  Summcrfiekl,  many  a  cottage 
door  was  fiHod  with  kindly  looks  anxious  to 
receive  a  parting  nod  from  Miss  Agnes  as  she 
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drove  away.  ''  Bless  her  pretty  fiice  I"  said 
one  old  woman  to  another  who  stood  beside 
her, ''  I  shall  miss  her  bright  eyes,  and  so  will 
nmster  and  missus  I  reckon,  and  I  hope  they 
may  never  look  sadder  nor  they  do  now ;  but 
that  Colonel  came  too  often  to  be  about  no 
good  as  I'm  a  thinking,  and  our  Jem  knewed 
his  walet,  as  they  call  they  smart  servants, 
varsal  well,  and  he  said,  as  how  his  master  was 
a  sad  chap  arter  the  girls,  and  was  always 
a  coorting  some  booty,  and  before  he  came 
yonder  he  was  just  as  keen  a  following  some 
other — ^but,  may  be,  it  will  all  come  kindly  at 
last,  and  he  is  a  rare  handsome  gemman 
that  I  maun  say." 

"Na,  na,  widow  White,  he's  not  the 
husband  for  our  young  lady.  Why,  do 
you  forget  Mr.  George,  who  worships  the 
very  ground  she  treads  on,  and  has  loved  her 
as  a  body  may  say  since  she  was  no  bigger 
nor  Miss  Lily  yonder.  He's  the  good 
gemman  and  the  true-hearted  I  reckon,  and 
they  were  a  telling  of  me  the  other  day,  he 
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was  making  a  most  of  money,  and  would 
soon  be  as  rich  as  rich,  and  in  the  high  way 
to  be  made  a  judge  of  some  day,  and  that 
would  be  almost  as  grand  as  Mr.  Leslie, 
who  is  a  parliament-man,  as  they  tell  me, 
and  m  fine  as  any  lord  in  they  parts  up 
yonder,  where  they  make  all  the  cottons  and 
the  silks.  I  reckon,  they  make  a  power  of 
money  there,  while  our  masters  go  on  a 
digging  anddelvingp  nnd  bring  us  in  but  poor 
wages  arter  all." 

"That's  all  very  fine  talking,"  replied 
widow  White,  "  but  to  my  mind,  Polly,  the 
grulterists,  as  they  great  folks  call  us,  are  no 
so  bad  off  arter  all,  and  we  neer  bemean 
ourselves  to  live  on  taties  and  buttermilk  like 
the  pigs,  as  they  do  up  yonder.  I  like  to  be  a 
bit  genteel,  and  a  drop  of  tea  for  dinner  is 
far  nicer  to  my  thinking  nor  all  that  stuff 
they  cram  themselves  with." 

"  May  be  you  are  right,"  said  Polly,  "  and, 
as  you  have  lived  in  great  houses,  you  are 
like   to  know  the  best.     But  here  comes  the 
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Missus  and  little  Miss  Lily,  bless  her  pretty 
facel" 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure,  so  they  does,  and  right 
on  eend  up  yonder,  I  see  Mr.  Belmont 
a  coming,  too.  Now  the  good  Vicar  is  away, 
he's  a  coming  I  reckon  to  say  a  prayer  by 
my  poor  Sally ;  Til  go  and  tidy  the  room 
a  bit." 

Mrs.  Churchill  and  the  curate  of  Summer- 
field  met  in  their  walk  down  the  village,  and 
he  told  her  he  was  taking  Mr.  Churchill's 
round  that  morning,  as  well  as  his  own. 
Mr.  Churchill  had  entered  upon  his  clerical 
duties  at  Summerfield  when  quite  a  young 
man ;  but  he  had  never  shrunk  from  the 
conscientious  discharge  of  them,  and  through 
good  report  and  evil  report  had  gone  on  the 
quiet  and  unostentatious  tenour  of  his  way. 

He  was  not  a  talker,  he  was  a  doer,  and, 
while  those  of  a  more  wordy  style  of  religion, 
deemed  him  lukewarm  and  indifferent  to 
what  they  considered  the  vital  truths  of  the 
gospel,  because  he  preached  and  taught  them 
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without  the  slang  or  cant  words  of  a  party ; 
he  steadily  persev^ed  id  evejy  good  and  per- 
fect work,  even  unto  the  end. 

He  had  a  book,  with  every  cottage  in  his 
parish  accurately  marked  down,  with  hints  to 
refresh  his  memory  of  the  number  and  char* 
acter  of  the  inmates.  These  were  indi- 
vidually visited  once  a  week  by  himself,  and, 
in  cases  of  sicknesSj  he  and  his  curate  altera 
nately,  daily  prayed  by  the  bed  of  suffering 
or  of  death. 

When  worldly  comforts,  and  the  kind  hand 
of  female  benevolence  were  needed,  then 
Mrs.  Churchill  was  called  in  to  his  aid,  and 
soup  and  jelly  from  the  Vicarage  were  never 
asked  for  in  vain,  and  were  rendered  doubly 
valuable  by  the  christian  manner  in  which 
they  were  given,  and  the  gentle  words  which 
accompanied  the  gift. 

When  Mr.  Churchill  had  first  come  to 
Summerfield,  he  was  the  successor  of  one 
who  had  made  preaching  the  main  part  of 
his  duty  as  a  clergyman,  one  who  had  sunk 
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the  name  of  priest,  so  venerated  in  a  church- 
man's ears,  into  that  of  a  preacher ;  and,  as 
may  be  supposed,  having  many  rival  orators 
in  this  line  start  up  in  his  parish,  the  natural 
consequence  ensued,  that  the  church  was 
emptied,  and  the  conventicle  filled,  and,  as 
we  now  too  often  have  to  lament  for  the 
interests  of  sober-church-of-England-reli- 
gion,  silly  people  are  lured  by  the  empty 
sound  of  fine  and  noisy  words,  or  even  the 
cant  of  a  party,  to  leave  their  own  orthodox 
and  lawful  teachers,  to  run  they  know  not 
whither,  to  hear  they  know  not  whom,  and  to 
learn  they  know  not  what. 

Extemporizing  is  bad  enough  in  educated 
and  clever  men,  but  what  must  it  be  when 
taken  up  among  the  ignorant  and  self-suffi- 
cient among  the  laity,  who  are  thus  tempted 
to  intrude  into  the  priest's  office  for  the  sake 
of  displaying  their  fancied  gifts,  and  led  to 
suppose  that  to  bawl  and  to  rant  is  a  chief, 
if  not  the  only  requisite  for  the  ministerial 
office !    That  such  as  these  are  multiplying  in 
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the  land,  ought  to  be  a  motive  for  increased 
and  steady  energy  of  purpose,  both  among 
the  laity  and  clergy  of  our  established  church, 
for  the  future  consequences  of  such  a  state 
of  things  as  that  growing  upon  us,  can  only 
be  conjectured  by  a  history  of  the  past. 

When  Mr.  Churchill  came  to  Summerfield, 
he  put  his  shoulder  vigorously  to  the  wheel, 
and  at  first,  through  much  evil  report,  and 
the  sanction  only  of  a  few,  he  finally  worked 
his  way  through  the  slough  of  sectarianism 
which  had  well-nigh  swallowed  up  the  mis- 
guided people  of  his  parish.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
think  there  are  no  Dissenters  in  the  Church ; 
it  is  to  be  feared  its  most  subtle,  and  there- 
fore its  most  dangerous  enemies,  are  to  be 
found  in  its  owti  holy  bosom. 

It  is  seldom  that,  in  England,  a  Papist 
would  be  found  to  say  openly  to  a  Protestant 
that  all  but  themselves  must  be  finally  lost ; 
but  there  are  soudisant  churchmen  enough, 
who  make  no  scruple  to  affirm  that  none  but 
themselves  can  be  saved. 
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Every  honest  adherent  of  a  certain  set  of 
opinions,  be  they  called  Evangelicals,  Low- 
church,  Puritans,  or  any  other  name  popular 
for  the  hour  and  day,  must  allow,  if  he  can- 
didly looks  into  the  tenets  of  his  own  creed, 
that  this  is  no  unfair  statement  of  it :  that 
salvation,  without  any  reference  whatever  to 
the  piuity  of  a  holy  lift,  is  instantaneously 
given  to  some  and  denied  to  others,  by  an 
irreversible  decree.  But,  should  he  hesitate 
to  do  so,  let  him  say,  what  meaning  short  of 
that  can  be  attached  to  ''  the  distinguishing 
grace  of  God,"  a  very  favoiuite  expression, 
which  is  frequently  used,  and  always  implied  • 
in  the  sermons  and  tracts  of  a  certain  set  of 
divines,  who  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
"  preaching  the  gospel,"  to  the  utter  exclu- 
sion of  all  who  hold  more  moderate  views. 

As,  in  the  days  of  the  old  Puritans,  preach- 
ing was  everything,  so  is  it  with  those  of  the 
present  day,  and  hence  the  outcry  and  pre- 
judice against  Daily  Service,  where  sermons 
have   no   place.      How  often  is  the  parish 
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priest  called  ^*  the  preacher,"  and  the  **  fitting 
under"  Mr*  So-and-soj  the  being  the 
"  hearers  '*  of  this  or  that  fine  preacher, 
spoken  of  as  a  concert  or  a  play^  and  not  the 
solemn  worship  whieh  ought  to  engage 
mtional  beings  in  the  temple  of  the  Most 
High! 

Mr.  Churchill  was  a  nmx  of  active  habits 
and  sangume  temperament^  and  he  had  battled 
bravely  through  the  storm.  Now,  through 
an  arduous  discharge  of  his  priestly  duties 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  he  stood,  beloved 
and  venerated,  in  his  own  parish,  and  a 
model  and  bright  example  to  others. 

Mrs.  Churchill  rejoiced  in  the  love  and 
reverence  shewn  to  her  husband,  and  his 
children  looked  up  to  him  as  all  that  was  good 
and  excellent,  his  own  domestic  virtues  well 
exemplifying  his  public  exhortations. 

The  description  of  this  happy  family  at 
Summerfield,  however  slightly  sketched,  has 
withdrawn  me  from  my  tale.  I  now  turn  to 
other  scenes,  to  darker  tints  and  less  attractive 
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characters,  which  I  must,  as  a  veracious  histo- 
riaiiy  mingle  in  the  web  of  life.  I  only  wish 
that  my  feeble  pen  could  have  pourtrayed 
more  forcibly ; 

"  One  of  those  happy  souls,      ^ 
Which  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  without  whom 
This  world  would  smell,  like  what  it  is,  -a  tomb." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  A  woman's  love,  we  know — not  yet  avowed. 

Solicited,  or  bruited  to  the  world — 

Is  so  overruled  by  virgin  purity. 

And  dignity  serene  of  womanhood. 

It  is  a  harmless  guest — 

Like  silent  lightning  on  a  summer  sky, 

Whose  lambent  beauty  does  but  hint  the  power 

Which  may  some  other  time  be  perilous." 

w.  smith's  dramas. 

Agnes  was  standing  with  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Leslie,  on  the  terrace  at  Scansale  Manor,  the 
morning  after  her  arrival,  and  arm  linked  in 
arm,  they  might  have  passed  for  models  of 
womanly  beauty.  The  one  in  the  full  bloom 
of  the  open  rose,  the  other  the  virgin  bud,  as 
yet,  but  giving  promise  of  what  it  was  to  be. 

Yet,  to  a  painter's  or  a  sculptor's  eye,  Agnes 
would  never  possess  the  regular  beauty  of  her 
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sister.  It  was  a  brightness  of  expression,  a 
purity  of  thought,  which  gave  a  peculiar  fas- 
cination to  her  countenance,  and  a  grace  to 
every  movement. 

"  And  so,  you  really  think,"  said  Agnes, 
looking  up,  with  her  beaming  eyes,  to  the 
more  anxious  ones  of  her  sister,  "  you  really 
think  this  hero  of  mine  must  '  mean  some- 
thing,* as  the  phrase  goes.  Well,  time  will 
shew,  but,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  provoking, 
if  there  is  not  Miss  Smith  making  her  way  to 
us.  I  thought,  we  might  have  escaped  her 
intrusion  yet  awhile." 

"  No  bore  is  so  great  as  a  toady  bore,"  said 
Mrs.  Leslie,  quietly, "  or  so  difficult  to  get  rid 
of.  Mr.  Leslie  has  as  great  a  horror  of  these 
Smiths  as  he  can  have  of  any  one,  but  it  is 
not  in  his  nature  to  be  rude',  and  so  we  are 
obliged  to  tolerate  them  to  a  certain  extent." 

"  Then  Miss  Smith's,  '  dear  friend  Leslie,' 
was  as  fabulous  as  I  thought  it  at  the  time 
at  Hampton  House,  though  for  a  moment  it 
gave  me  a  cold  chill  of  fright,  for  your  sake 
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more  than  my  own,  Sissy  dear.  But,  now 
for  the  dull  formalities  of  life,  for,  be  it  known 
to  you,  my  manners  are  always  especially  grave 
and  decorous  to  Miss  Smith,"  said  Agnes  as 
she  altered  her  playful  expression  into  one  of 
quiet  dignity,  if  such  an  one  could  be  found 
on  her  features. 

"  Oh !  my  dear  Mrs.  Leslie,  how  charmed  I 
am  to  see  you  returned  to  Scansale  Court !  The 
neighbourhood  does  not  seem  the  same  with- 
out you,  and  doubly  welcome  now,  as  bringing 
my  sweet  friend,  Agues,  with  you.  It  will  be 
so  delightful  to  talk  over  school  reminiscences 
together.  I  hope  you  keep  uj)  your  music," 
addressing  Agnes,  after  a  most  emphatic  hand- 
shaking and  attempted  embrace,  "for  you 
have  great  talent,  and  only  want  a  little 
patience  to  become  a  first-rate  performer. 
1  shall  be  most  happy  to  give  you  any  assis- 
tance, at  any  time,  and  now  I  am  so  near  1 
could  run  in  for  half-an-hour's  practice  with 
you  every  morning,  if  you  liked  it." 

"Thank  you,"  replied  Agnes   coldly,  "  I 
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never  pretend  to  do  more  than  accompany 
my  own  songs ;  and  I  daresay  going  over  old 
duetts  with  my  sister  will  be  all  I  shall  at- 
tempt  while  here  ;  it  will  be  a  treat  to  have 
her  to  sing  with  me  again." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  it  must  be  a  treat  to  sing 
with  Mrs.  Leslie ;  I  often  think  what  a  pity  it 
is,  Mr.  Leslie  does  not  sing,  and  how  often 
a  musical  talent  is  wasted  after  marriage. 
We  have  a  new  person  come  into  this  neigh- 
bourhood, whose  voice  would  be  quite  en- 
chanting in  a  duett  with  Mrs.  Leslie — 
Colonel  Dudley — I  met  him  last  week  at  my 
friend,  Lady  Lansmere's ;  you  know  she  is 
an  enthusiast  about  music,  and  Colonel 
Dudley  is  very  intimate  there.  He,  and  his 
regiment  will  be  a  great  additic^  to  these 
balls  when  they  begin,  for  we  always  want 
dancing  men." 

Miss  Smith's  sharp  grey  eye  had  been 
fixed  on  Agnes  as  she  repeated  the  last 
sentence,  and  the  blush,  which  spread  over 
her  face,  even  to  her  white  little  hands,  at 
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the  mention  of  Colonel  Dudley's  nanae,  was 
not  lost  upon  her.  She  might  bring  it  to 
good  account ;  she  might  have  her  revenge ; 
but  she  must  go  covertly  to  work*  She 
would  watch  her  opportunity,  and  for  the 
present  change  the  subject,  as  if  uncoDscious 
of  its  possessing  any  especial  interest, 

"What  sweet  chfldren  Lady  Lansmere's 
are  !  "  continued  Miss  Smith,  for  she  gene* 
rally  had  the  art  of  engrossing  all  the  con- 
versation herself,  especially  if  it  turned  on 
great  people  ;  "  they  are  all  so  fond  of  me, 
I  never  can  get  away  from  Lansmere  Lodge, 
when  I  go  there.  1  think  you  knew  Lady 
Lansmere  before  your  marriage,  did  you 
not  ?"  addressing  Mrs.  Leslie. 

**  Yes — certainly,"  and  was  going  to  add 
more,  when  she  remembered  she  had  seen 
enough  into  Miss  Smith's  character  to  avoid 
ever  willingly  talking  of  people  to  her,  even 
when  in  their  praise.  It  is  so  easy  to  alter 
and  distort  what  may  be  said.  However, 
Mrs.  Leslie  need  not  have  flattered  herself 
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this  circumspection  would  save  her  words 
from  misrepresentation.  It  is  sometimes 
quite  as  easy  to  invent  as  to  enlargie. 

Mr.  Leslie  came  up,  fortunately  at  this 
moment,  when  the  conversation  was  evi- 
dently flagging,  and  asking  when  they  would 
be  ready  to  go  with  him  to  the  factory,  in 
which  invitation  Miss  Smith,  not  being  in- 
cluded, after  some  common-place  general  con- 
versation, was  obliged  to  say  "  Good  morn- 
ing," and  seek  some  more  gullible  auditors 
for  her  flattery,  and  tales  of  her  titled  in- 
timates. 

As  she  went  out  of  the  lodge,  into  the 
turnpike-road,  who  should  she  meet  on 
horseback,  but  the  very  Colonel  Dudley  she 
had  been  talking  of?  He  had  seen  her  at 
Lansmere  Lodge,  where  she  brought  some 
music  for  the  children,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
their  governess,  had  prevailed  on  the  good- 
nature of  Lady  Lansmere  to  allow  her  to  help 
them  in  the  playing  it  over,  and  the  being 
caught  in  a  thunder-storm,  had  involved  a 
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longer  stay  than  a  mere  monuDg  call ;  never- 
thclesS)  the  anomalous  position  in  which  she 
appeared  to  stand,  retiring  with  the  children 
into  the  school-room,  rather  induced  the  idea 
that  she  was  a  daily  governess,  and  he  would 
have  passed  with  a  distant  bow ;  for  Colonel 
Dudley  was  not  a  man  to  make  doubtful 
acquaintances — when,  as  the  young  lady 
evidently  stood  still  to  speak  with  him,  he 
could  not,  in  common  courtesy,  avoid  stopping 
to  do  so. 

"  Good  morning,  Colonel  Dudley,"  said 
Miss  Smith,  with  the  brightest  twinkle  of  her 
eye,  and  a  little  jerk  of  her  figure,  which  she 
was  ver\-  apt  to  introduce  into  her  movements, 
when  she  wished  to  appear  pleased  ;  "  how 
fortunate  1  am  just  to  have  met  you  !  I  see 
you  are  going  my  way,  so  we  can  continue 
together.  I  have  just  hurried  away  firom 
Scansale  Manor,  fearing  a  similar  storm  to 
that  which  we  had  at  Lansmere  when  we  met 
there.  What  u  charming  person  dear  Lady 
Lansmere  is,  and  she  is  so  kind  in  wishing  to 
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have  me  so  much  there !  But  now  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Leslie  are  returned,  with  my  sweet 
friend,  Agnes  Churchill,  I  shall  have  quite  a 
divided  heart.  I  could  scarcely  get  away 
from  them  this  morning;  so  many  school- 
confidences  to  talk  over.  Agnes  and  I  were 
at  school  together.  She  is  a  charming  girl. 
But  I  suppose  you  do  not  know  her,  Colonel 
Dudley,  though,  of  course,  you  will  soon 
become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Leslie;  and 
then,  as  you  will  meet  her  at  his  house,  I 
warn  you,  take  care  of  your  heart." 

Colonel  Dudley  was  not  a  man  to  betray 
any  emotion  which  he  wished  to  conceal; 
and  no  one  could  have  imagined  that  Miss 
Churchill  was  more  than  the  commonest  ac- 
quaintance, when  he  replied, — 

"  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted 
with  Miss  Churchill,  while  my  regiment  was 
stationed  in  her  father's  neighbourhood.  Of 
course,  you  know  him,  as  so  intimate  with 
the  daughter,  and  have  probably  staid  at 
Summerfield  Vicarage.    It  is  a  sweet  place." 
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"  I  never  have  been  to  Summerfield  yet," 
replied  Miss  Smith ;  ''  it  is  so  difficult  for 
me  to  get  away  from  home ;  my  fisither  never 
can  spare  me.  And,  lately,  Agnes  has  been 
rather  afraid  of  my  good  advice.  Though  I  am 
not  much  her  senior  in  point  of  years,  I  am 
in  gravity.  I  cannot  help  giving  her  good 
advice,  sometimes.  She  is  a  sadly.flighty 
little  thing;  and,  I  fear,  much  addicted  to 
flirting,  and  at  school  these  things  are  dan- 
gerous ;  they  may  lead  to  bad  consequences. 
At  Hampton  House,  there  were  several  things 
I  threatened  to  report  to  Miss  Codrington; 
but  Agnes,  and  others,  know  how  I  can  keep 
a  secret." 

Here  Miss  Smith  detected  somewhat  of 
interest  on  Colonel  Dudley's  countenance,  and 
she  adroitly  added, — 

"  But,  you  must  not  think  of  what  I  say 
to  Agnes  Churchill's  disadvantage  ;  girls  will 
be  girls  you  know,  and,  as  she  grows  older,  I 
have  no  doubt  she  will  become  wiser,  though, 
as  good  Miss  Codrington  used  to  say,  it  is 
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very  difficult  to  make  any  permanent  im- 
pression on  those  very  volatile  dispositions. 
He  will  be  a  bold  man  who  ever  ventures  on 
such  for  a  wife." 

For  a  moment,  there  was  a  perceptible 
curl  of  the  Colonel's  handsome  lip,  but  Miss 
Smith  was  at  that  moment  brushing  the 
dust  off  her  dress,  and  endeavouring  to  draw 
attention  to  what,  she  thought,  a  pretty  foot. 
Unfortunately  it  would  not  do  for  those  who 
had  seen  Miss  Churchill's,  and  setting 
Colonel  Dudley  down  in  her  own  mind  as  a 
stupid,  proud  man,  she  returned  his  parting 
salutations,  as  he  now  rather  ungallantly  put 
spurs  to  his  horse  and  rode  on,  with  less 
prepossession  in  his  favoxu*  than  when  she 
began  the  conversation.  But,  at  all  events, 
a  Colonel  was  always  worth  knowing,  and  she 
thought  she  had  brought  in  that  little  bit 
of  quiet  abuse  of  her  "  dear  Agnes,"  very 
cleverly. 

Colonel  Dudley  gallopped  on  over  tlie  hard 
dusty    turnpike-road    for    a    mile    without 
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stopping.  HiB  mind  was  in  a  greater  state 
of  excitement  than  usual— the  generally  cold, 
the  always  calculating,  heart  of  Colonel 
Dudley  was  throbbing  with  emotion.  He 
curbed  up  his  high*mettled  charger,  rapidly 
turned  its  head,  and  a  few  more  minutes 
found  him  before  the  lodge  from  wliich  he 
had  seen  Miss  Smith  emerge  when  he  met 
with  her. 

He  now  calmly  and  collectedly  walked  his 
horse  along  the  park,  and,  as  he  rode  up  to 
the  portico  of  the  house,  he  found  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Leslie,  with  Agnes  Churchill  still  linger- 
ing on  the  terrace.  He  threw  the  bridle  of  his 
horse  to  a  servant,  and  went  towards  them. 

His  was  a  form  and  face  not  easily  mis- 
taken. Agnes  had  recognised  him  immediately, 
as  in  the  distance  he  appeared  walking  slowly 
along  the  park.  She  had  involuntarily  blamed 
his  sluggish  steps.  She  knew  not  he  was 
calming  his  mind  to  meet  her.  The  worldly, 
the  experienced,  the  sought-for  Colonel 
Dudley,  found  it  necessary  to  calm  himself 
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before  meeting  the  eye  of  a  girl !  Such  an 
idea  never  crossed  her  mind,  and  well  for  its 
peace  she  could  not  look  within,  and  see  what 
contradictory  passions  were  contending  there  ! 
Love,  was  the  only  one  she  thought  of,  but  in 
her  heart  and  Colonel  Dudley's  how  different 
were  the  feelings ! 

She  did  not  mention  the  name  of  their 
approaching  visitor  till  she  saw  him  near 
enough  to  be  recognised  by  a  less  interested 
eye,  and  then  she  almost  trembled  as  she 
named  him.  Mr.  Leslie  advanced  with 
courteous  civility  to  meet  Colonel  Dudley, 
and  Geraldine  looked  at  her  sister  with  a 
doubting  eye,  which  seemed  to  say,  "  surely, 
you  have  deceived  me,  you  must  already  love 
him,  you  could  not  withstand  such  a  face  and 
figure  as  that  ?" 

Nor  was  it  often  that  Colonel  Dudley  was 
withstood  when  he  chose  to  make  himself 
agreeable,  and  perhaps  the  doubt  of  whether 
he  had  yet  touched  the  heart  of  Agnes,  gave 
her  additional  charms  in  his  eye.     Verging 
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on  the  mature  age  of  forty»  be  wis  at  ihaA 
epoch  of  Efe,  which  can  render  Itsdf  the  most  ] 
fasciiiattng,  and  therefore  the  most  dao| 
to  the  young  and  inexperienced.  It  would  he 
absurd  to  suppose  in  tlie  varted  scenes  he 
had  passed  through,  that  the  flame  of  loine 
had  not,  more  than  once,  been  kindled  in 
his  heart.  But,  he  seemed  to  possess  that 
revivifying  elixir  of  lifcj  which  he  could  pour 
at  will  over  the  dying  embers  of  passion,  and, 
while  he  left  many  a  young  soul  withered  and 
deadened  with  his  inconstancy,  his  own  sprang 
up  again  with  all  the  energy  of  youth,  if  not 
with  all  its  freshness. 

Gifted  with  a  pre-eminently  handsome  per- 
son, and  highly-polished  and  graceful  manners, 
Colonel  Dudley  now  made  a  very  favourable 
impression  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie.  Let 
people  say  what  they  will,  there  is  a  great 
deal  in  first  impressions.  He  came  forward 
with  that  ease  which  only  the  best  society  can 
give,  and  begged  Mr.  Leslie  would  pardon 
his  intrusion  ;  but,  that  hearing  Miss  Chim^hill 
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had  arrived  with  them,  he  could  not  wait  for 
the  mere  form  of  punctilio  in  first  receiving 
Mr.  Leslie's  call,  but  hastened  to  inquire  after 
Mr.  Churchill,  and  renew  that  acquaintance 
with  Miss  Churchill  which  she  had  allowed 
him  to  hope  for.  There  was  a  charm  in  these 
few  words,  simple  in  themselves,  but  marked 
by  the  tone  in  which  they  were  uttered,  that 
seemed  to  introduce  him  as  a  friend  into  the 
family-circle  at  Scansale  Manor,  and  Agnes 
felt  an  involuntary  thrill  of  pleasure,  as  her 
little  hand  rested  longer  than  the  mere  forms 
of  a  casual  acquaintance  warranted,  in  the 
tender  pressure  of  his. 

"  I  am,  indeed,  charmed  to  make  your 
acquaintance,"  said  Colonel  Dudley,  to  Mrs. 
Leslie,  "  your  sister  has  so  often  mentioned 
you  ;  I  have  so  frequently  heard  you  talked  of 
at  Summerfield  Vicarage,  that  I  do  not  feel 
as  if  I  saw  you  for  the  first  time.  Your  pic- 
ture there,  also  gave  me  some  idea  of  what 
I  was  to  expect,  the  exact  one  I  now  feel 
was  impossible." 
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There  was  a  look  of  admiratioii  that 
gave  point  to  these  wordsj  and  which  Mrs- 
Leslie's  woman's  heart  could  cot  fail  to 
understand  as  they  were  intended.  Agnes 
sdso  was  heartily  pleased  that  her  sister  made 
the  favourable  impression  she  wished.  Co- 
lonel Dudley  had  tact  enough  seldom  to 
venture  on  the  praise  of  one  woman  before 
another;  but  here,  his  perception  of  char- 
acter told  him  it  would  be  the  right  plan  to 
pursue, 

"I  am  so  glad,  Colonel  Dudley,"  said 
Agnes,  looking  up  with  her  beaming  eyes  to 
his  large  lustrous  ones,  now  bent  upon  her, 
"  I  am  so  glad  that  you  think  my  sister  like 
her  picture  at  Summerfield,  and  also  that  you 
agree  with  me,  it  does  not  do  her  justice.  I 
do  not  know  how  painting  could  give  that 
look  and  manner,"  and  she  smiled  fondly  on 
her  sister. 

"It  is  in  this  your  family-likeness  con- 
sists," rejoined  the  Colonel,  "  you  always  told 
me.  Miss  Churchill,  you  were  not  like  your 
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sister,  but  you  are  strikingly  so ;  I  am  con- 
vinced I  should  have  known  Mrs.  Leslie  any- 
where, from  that  very  resemblance." 

''Nay/'  said  Mr.  Leslie,  looking  at  his 
wife  with  his  own  bland  smile,  and  tapping 
Agnes,  playfully,  on  the  cheek,  "  you  are  flat- 
tering this  little  lady  now,  I  allow  of  no  com- 
parison between  them,  though  reaUy,  Agnes, 
I  mean  no  disparagement  to  your  good  looks, 
only,"  and  he  glanced  proudly  at  Mrs.  Leslie, 
"  I  never  did  see  any  one  like  Geraldine," 

" '  Earth  holds  do  other  like  to  thee« 
Or  if  it  doth,  in  vain  for  me.' " 

Said  Colonel  Dudley's  sweet-toned  voice, 
applying  the  lines  to  Mr.  Leslie,  but  at  the 
same  time  looking  his  own  meaning  to 
Agnes,  and  his  end  was  gained,  when  he  saw 
that  she  understood  him. 

"  I  suppose,  Colonel  Dudley,  you  have  no 
taste  for  seeing  factories ;  I  daresay  you  have 
enough  of  their  smoke  surrounding  yom* 
barracks,"  remarked  Mr.  Leslie,  "else  I 
would  have  asked  you  to  join  us  in  going  to 


nine.  I  know  the  good  people  wil  lir 
miious  to  sne  us,  after  our  absence  m  Idx^ 
Iw ;  and  Agnes  has  heard  so  much  af  tlis 
my  pet  hobby,  she  is  rather  curious  tci  see  tf 
I  Uiwers  her  expectations/' 

**  1  shall  be  deliphted,"  said  CaloneJ  Dudley, 
^  to  RH^  thi$  beau*idcal  of  a  factory,  which  I 
hiw  limrd  so  much  of  before  I  had  the 
|li|ipiiio»^  of  knowing  its  owuer,  except  by 
Ah,  Mr.  Lcshc  1  how  much  more  to 
^  W  cfwii^  h  hmc  such  as  yours,  the  bloodless 
^riXAth  of  the  patriot  and  the  philanthropist, 
llMtt  tfce  goiy  laurels  of  the  conqueror." 

JigtM  looked  rather  doubtingly   on   this 
j^lnVrt,  but  Mr.  Leslie  replied  with  warmth  : 

« It  is  indeed  a  blessing  to  feel  useful  to 
jll0  fforld  at  large,  and  beloved  by  the  com- 
^tively  few,  who  are  within  one's  own  per- 
istal superintendence.  The  whole  tone  of 
IM  factory-system  is  very  generally  improved 
I  late  years,  and  much  less  of  bad  feeling 
nsts  between  the  employer  and  the  employed 
ban  formerly.     A  good  master  is  sure  to 
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have  good  men,  and,  when  their  separate 
interests  are  once  felt  to  be  bound  into  one, 
then  the  dangers  of  disunion  and  distrust 
are  over.  These  north  country  people  are 
very  warm-hearted,  and  very  obstinate  in 
either  good  or  bad,  and  thus,  once  convince 
them  that  the  master  of  their  works  means 
well  and  honestly  by  them,  that  he  seeks 
their  prosperity  as  well  as  his  own,  and  a  tie 
exists  between  them  which  cannot  be  broken. 
No  fear  of  a  strike  on  their  side,  or  a 
sordid  grinding-down  of  their  wages  on  his." 
"  It  is  cheering  to  see,"  observed  Colonel 
Dudley,  "how  much  this  right  feeling  is 
increasing  in  all  the  manufacturing  districts, 
and  especially  in  this,  where  the  example 
of  Scansale  Factory  spreads  far  and  near. 
Since  my  residence  in  these  parts,  it  has 
been  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  several  of  the  large  manufac- 
turers; and,  though  their  works  cannot  be 
on  an  equally  large  scale  as  yours,  they  do  the 
same  good,  on  the  same  system,  in  a  smaller 
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sphere  of  action.  There  is  now  little  fear  of 
us  military  being  wanted  to  ensure  the  peace 
between  master  and  man,  unless  the  spread 
of  mischievous  and  Chartist  publications, 
which  entirely  falsify  the  real  state  of  things^ 
should  succeed  in  fomenting  the  evil  disposi- 
tions of  the  multitude,  and  raise  them  against 
their  best  friends.  But,  I  trust  much  to  their 
good  sense  to  prevent  this,  and  the  increase 
of  sound,  rational  education." 

"  Exactly  my  own  opinions,"  replied  Mr. 
Leslie ;  "  and  now  I  shall  be  proud  to  shew 
you  the  real,  genuine  John  Bull  good  feeling, 
which  you  will  see,  even  at  a  glance,  reigns 
among  the  operatives  at  my  factory.  I  think 
I  may  defy  even  the  most  pernicious  *  yeast' 
to  stir  them  up  *  into  a  ferment  against  me.'  " 

Colonel  Dudley  showed  by  a  smile  he  un- 
derstood the  allusion. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


"  Youth  comes  but  once  in  a  lifetime." 

LONGFBLLOW. 

Agnes  bounded  up-stairs  with  a  light  step 
and  light  heart,  warbling  a  tune,  as  she  went 
from  very  joyousness  of  feeling.  What  could 
be  more  delightful !  the  whole  world  seemed 
one  scene  of  enchantment.  Geraldine  fol- 
lowed with  a  more  matronly  demeanour,  and 
not  less  happy  heart ;  but  hers  was  the  sober 

"  Certainty  of  waking  bliss." 

She  half  trembled  for  her  sister,  lest  hers 
should  prove  delusion. 

Before  proceeding  to  her  dressing-room  to 
put  on  her  bonnet,  she  went  to  her  nursery  to 
see  her  little  one ;  and  it  was  a  pretty  sight 
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to  SCO  the  young  mother  bending  over  the 
slivping  cherub.  Thus  detained,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  she  found  Agnes  down 
stairs,  and  ready  equipped  for  their  walk 
Ix^forc  her.  Mr.  Leslie  had  gone  to  his  study 
for  some  memorandums  he  had  occasion  to 
refer  U\  before  going  to  the  factory,  and  thus 
Agnos  and  Colonel  Dudley  were  tete-ct-tete  in 
the  drawing-room.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Leslie's 
absoniY  was  not  thought  so  long  as  it  re^y 
was  ;  at  least,  she  was  not  upbraided  for  it. 

Mr.  Leslie  now  coming  in,  they  proceeded 
through  the  grounds  to  the  factory,  which, 
we  have  befon*  seen,  was  thus  a  verv  short 
disianoo  removed  from  the  Manor-house,  and 
the  path,  chiefly  under  the  thick  branches  of 
the  avciuic,  was  refreshingly  shaded  from  the 
August  sun,  then  shining  in  all  its  briUiance. 

'*  How  charming  this  mossy  turf  is  after 
the  glare  of  London  !"  said  Goraldine,  "  though 
now  we  are  getting  within  sight  of  this  busy 
little  colony,  I  cannot  fancy  myself  in  perfect 
si^clusion.      See,  Agnes,  this  is  our  beautifiil 
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church.  We  Vera  too  late  to  be  at  Service 
there  this  morDing.  Between  the  trees,  fur- 
ther on,  you  may  distinguish  the  parsonage 
and  the  school.  We  must  look  in  at  both,  if 
we  have  time.  The  factory,  1  need  not  point 
out ;  there  it  stands  before  you.  Ah !  as  I 
expected,  we  are  just  in  time  to  see  the  joyful 
rush  from  their  work  into  the  open  air,  when 
the  great  bell  rings  twelve  o'clock.  It  is  one 
of  Mr.  Leslie's  improvements  in  factory- 
hours,  that  more  time  should  be  given  to  the 
healthy  enjoyment  of  their  meals,  and  thus, 
the  extra  quarter  given  over  the  hour  enables 
them  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  before  going 
into  their  own  homes  for  dinner.  This,  or  in 
an  evening,  is  my  favourite  hour  for  coming 
here.  It  is  so  pleasant  to  see  the  different 
groups  of  happy  faces  smiling  round  me." 

As  Mrs.  Leslie  finished  speaking,  one  loud 
hurrah  issued  from  the  mass  of  men,  women, 
and  children  who  poured  forth  from  the  dif- 
ferent doors  of  the  factory,  as  they  caught 
sight  of  *^  the  Measter  and  Missus." 
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**  Eeh,  bless  thee  bonnie  faces,  and  we  are 
reot  glad  to  see  un  hoame  agin.  Bless  'ee^ 
Measter  Jones,"  addressing  the  overlooker  of 
the  works,  *'  goo,  imd  tell  un  soa.  Oo  can 
speak  better  till  we  can/* 

A  respectable  grey-headed  old  man  now 
adraoced  to  where  the  party  from  the  Manor- 
house  were  approaching,  and  respectftilly 
taking  off  his  cap,  as  Mr.  Leslie  Dffered  his 
hantl  eordially  to  his  grasp,  said : 

"  Welcome  hoame  to  ye ;  it's  awe  reet 
when  ye  are  amang  us ;  and  we  are  a  hoping 
yer  honour's  weel,  and  the  Missus  ^and  the 
young  Measter,  as  is  grow'd  a  foine  chop,  I 
reckon.  Eeh,  we  shall  be  proud  to  see 
un." 

After  a  pleasant  lingering  about  this  cheer- 
ful scene,  and  shewing  Colonel  Dudley  some 
ingenious  new  improvements  in  machinery, 
although  he  seemed  more  occupied  with 
Agnes,  than  what  he  ought  to  have  been 
looking  at,  they  returned  to  the  house,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  did  not  allow  Colonel 
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Dudley  to  leave,  without  the  hospitable  as- 
surance that  whenever  he  liked  to  change  the 
smoke  of  a  town  for  the  fresh  air  around 
them,  he  should  be  a  welcome  guest.  He 
bade  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  farewell,  with  a 
friendly  shake  of  the  hand,  and  so  prolonged 
a  pressure  of  that  of  Agnes,  that  it  sent  the 
tell-tale  blush  to  her  cheeks.  She  often 
wished  she  had  her  friend  Maude's  enviable 
power  of  not  changing  colour. 

When  the  door  had  closed  upon  him,  and 
she  had  watched  from  the  window  his 
stately  figure  mount  on  his  charger,  and 
finally  be  lost  to  her  sight,  she  turned  to  her 
sister,  and,  with  her  little  hands  clasped  in  an 
extasy  of  delight,  "  Oh  I  tell  me  what  you 
think  of  him  Geraldine  ?  did  I  say  one  word 
too  much  in  his  praise  ?" 

"  He  certainly  is  remarkably  handsome, 
and  his  manners  are  charming,"  replied  Mrs. 
Leslie,  "but—" 

"  Nay,  nay.  Sissy  mine^  I  will  have  no  buts 
— ^I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  he 
cannot  be  merely  trifling  with  my  feelings,  he 
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implies    so     much,     though     he     says    so 
little." 

"  That  is  the  very  reason,"  rejoined  Mrs. 
Leslie,  ''that  I  have  my  doubts  of  him. 
However,  I  will  hope  the  best,  and  have  my 
eyes  well  open  to  observe  him,  as  well  as  my 
ears  to  hear  of  his  general  conduct." 

"Nay,  nay,  my  sister,  never  listen  to 
reports ;  your  own  generous  nature  can  never 
do  that ;  remember  how  utterly  unfounded  they 
frequontly  are,  and  especially  when  there  is  a 
Miss  Smith  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  saw 
you  were  obsen'ing  me  once,  when  Colonel 
Dudley  was  speaking  in  rather  a  low  voice, 
and  I  answered  rather  vehemently.  You  can 
never  guess  what  he  was  telling  me.  He  met 
Miss  Smith  as  she  was  issuing  from  this 
lodge,  and  she  detained  him  talking,  and 
uttered  many  inuendoes,  hidden  under  covert 
friendliness,  against  poor  little  me,  speaking 
of  our  being  intimate  school-friends,  at  the 
same  time  implying  that  I  was  very  indis- 
creet in  my  conduct,  and  that  her  wise  advice 
alone  had  kept  me  out  of  dangerous  scrapes 
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there — in  shoi*t,  that  I  was  a  person  no  one 
ought  to  trust.  Colonel  Dudley  did  not 
believe  a  word  of  all  this,  and  thought  it  only 
right  to  put  me  on  my  guard  against  this 
soidisant  friend.  I  cannot  think  how  she 
can  have  the  impudence  to  call  me  one.  I  am 
sure  my  manner  to  her  never  warranted  any 
attempt  towards  intimacy.  I  suppose,  for  that 
very  reason,  she  has  a  spite  against  me;  yet 
these  covert  attacks,  under  the  veil  of  friend- 
ship, might  be  believed  by  some,  though, 
thank  heaven,  Colonel  Dudley,  detected  the 
venom  hidden  under  her  assumed  kindness. 

"  Now,  I  have  no  doubt.  Colonel  Dudley 
will  shortly  have  these  attacks  directed  against 
himself,  (for  she  will  perceive  he  does  not 
like  her,)  and  then  they  may  reach  your  ears. 
For  my  sake,  believe  nothing  you  hear,  and 
I  will  promise  to  go  on  guarding  my  own 
heart  as  carefully  as  heretofore,  and  he  shall 
not  gain  possession  of  it,  till  he  has  told  me  in 
plain  unmistakeable  English,  that  he  has  given 
me  his  own." 

VOL.   III.  D 


I  u^ns  akd  shadows  of 

**  Kc^  to  that  good,  md  safe  resolutian, 
Wt"  ApMsT  ttxl  berdster,  affectionatdy, 
mA  I  «9  Iwe  B0fi»rs  for  you,  bul  tlus  may 
^  tSMJ  aid  tfaia  done.  The  ittentions  of 
^  m  am  m  Coinwrl  Dudky  caniH^t  but  be 
I  aw  he  mmm  to  bestow  thmn 
■■spsiag  ttMoner,  so  you  wiU 
furrdQaooe  orer  your  b^rt^ 
I  lose  Qoainil  over  it,  before  you 
1  qprite  ipw  with  you  as  to  Miss 
a  posoo  is  really  a  nuisance 
m  ibf  KJ^bibMthood,  and  may  do  a  vast 
of   wsGhief  before  she  is  found  out 
Fatfulrfr,  I  diink  most  in  this  neigh- 
begmnin^  to  see  through  her 
Aqpicky  and  braggadoccio-airs.     For  a  long 
tine,  die  atteaq)ted  to  Tictinuze  Lady  Lans- 
mffsn,  and  succeeded  at  first,  but,  she  b^ins 
to  see,  that  she  is  not  at  aD  dther  a  suitable, 
ot  safe  companion  for  her  chfldren.     When- 
ever I    have   daughters,   I    shall   be   most 
particular  as  to  their  associates  in  chfldhood  ; 
I  know  some  people  have  an  idea  that  it  is 
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advantageous  for  them  to  be  with  those  older 
than  themselves.  Generally  speakings  I 
think  it  is  just  the  contrary,  and  only  tends 
to  make  them  prematurely  women,  shortening 
the  simple,  and  pure-minded  season  of  girl- 
hood. I  like  to  see  them  keep  their  games, 
and  their  plays,  unsophisticated  by  any 
mixture  of  older  ideas.  If  then,  I  think  this 
premature  mixture  of  women's  pursuits  and 
conversation,  unadvisable,  how  much  more 
dangerous  must  I  think  it,  when  that  com- 
panion is  a  woman  of  Miss  Smith's  character, 
old  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  much  older 
than  she  would  wish  to  appear.  When  the 
gloss  of  innocence  has  been  rubbed  off  by  a 
contact  with  many  strange,  and  different 
scenes  of  life,  when  vice,  under  varied  forms, 
has  come  under  its  observation,  that  mind, 
even  if  possessing  none  of  Miss  Smith's 
insincerity  and  flattering  obsequiousness  to 
those  about  her,  must  be  more  or  less  dan. 
gerous  to  the  young,  and  unsuspecting." 
"You  speak  my  own   opinion   exactly," 

D  2 
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said  Agnes,  ''and  you  have  expressed  the 
very  sort 'of  mischief  which  such  a  person  as 
Miss  Smith  must  create  in  the  mind  of  a 
child.  I  saw  the  leaven  work  for  evil  at 
Hampton  House.  An  under-current  of  deceit 
and  intrigue  seemed  to  rise,  imperceptibly  as 
it  were,  but  yet  sullying  the  purity  of  the 
stream.^ 

"  It  is  disagreeable  to  dwell  on  the  dark 
side  of  human  nature,  and  I  am  sure  repugnant 
to  your  sunny  disposition,  Agnes,  and  here 
comes  my  husband,  to  lead  our  thoughts 
to  pleasanter  subjects,"  said  the  young  wife, 
as  she  fondly  turned  her  eyes  on  Mr.  Leslie 
as  he  entered  the  room. 

"Well  Geraldine,  my  love,"  he  said  on 
coming  up  to  where  they  stood,  "  I  have  been 
encroaching  on  your  province,  and  really  in- 
viting a  visitor  next  week,  without  asking  my 
Uege-lady's  permission — will  she  grant  it  to 
me?"  he  added,  as  he  kissed  the  beautiful 
cheek  which  was  resting  on  his  shoulder. 

A  smile  was  the  only  answer,  as  he  con- 
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tinued,  '*  I  do  not  think  Agnes  will  scold  me, 
or  I  am  a  bad  adept  in  ladies'  looks.  The 
visitor  is  Colonel  Dudley.  We  were  observing 
the  old  ruins  of  Shellcross  Abbey,  in  the 
distance,  as  he  was  mounting  his  horse,  and, 
on  his  saying  he  had  never  yet  reached  it,  the 
distance  being  rather  far  from  his  quarters,  I 
asked  him  to  come  here,  and  we  would  all  go 
together.  He  seems  a  bit  of  an  antiquarian, 
and,  as  the  study  of  such  lore  is  a  baby  of 
mine,  we  can  find  amusement  for  several 
days  in  this  neighbourhood,  though  I  think 
this  country  is  generally  barren  in  objects  of 
interest  in  that  way." 

"  Unless  I  mistake,  Colonel  Dudley  will 
find  no  lack  of  an  interesting  object  here," 
said  Geraldine,  slily,  '^  though  I  am  not  quite 
so  sure  that  his  researches  will  be  among 
antiquities.  If  we  can  find  a  fine  day,  I 
shall  enjoy  an  expedition  to  Shellcross  Abbey 
of  all  things.  Shall  we  go  a  mere  family- 
party,  or  shall  we  ask  any  one  else  to  join 
us?" 
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"  Oh,  alone  by  all  means  !'*  exdaimed 
Agnes.  '*  I  am  sure  neither  you  nor  Mr. 
Leslie  like  any  company  so  weU  as  each 
other's,  and  I  cannot  bear  going  to  see 
beautiful  old  ruins  with  people  who  are 
thinking  of  sonaetbing  quite  different.  Let 
ns  go  alone." 

'*So  be  it»  then/*  replied  Mrs*  Leslie, 
laughing ;  "  I  suppose  you  think  you  wiD 
find  Colonel  Dudley  as  agreeable  a  com- 
panion as  I  shall  Mr.  Leslie.  But,  as  to  the 
Colonel  only  thinking  of  the  beautifiil  ruins, 
I  would  not  advise  you  to  make  too  sure  of 
that." 


I 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  How  beautiful  this  night !  the  balmiest  sigh. 
Which  vernal  zephyrs  breathe  in  evening's  ear. 
Were  discord  to  the  speaking  quietude 
That  wraps  the  moveless  scene."  shzllbt. 

The  intervening  days  between  the  pro- 
jected visit  to  Shellcross  Abbey,  were  much 
occupied  in  receiving  calls  from  the  different 
families  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Leslie  had  always  prided  himself  on 
keeping  up  a  kindly  feeling  ^ith  those  around 
him,  and,  while  his  beautiful  wife  graced  his 
home,  and  added  a  charm  to  bis  domestic 
life,  she  also  increased  his  popularity  by 
adding  to  the  hospitality  of  Scansale  Manor. 

Too  well  educated,  and  too  decidedly  well- 
bom  herself  to  need  the  assumption  of  vulgar 
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exclusiveness,  and  knowing  that  vulgarity  of 
mind  might  be  found  io  every  station,  she 
opened  her  doors  to  her  country  neighbours 
with  graceful  urbanity,  and  found  an  addi- 
tional ple-asure  in  affording  amusement  to 
those,  who,  her  equals  in  mental  cultivation, 
and  innate  refinement,  only  needed  the  ap- 
pliances of  wealth  to  place  them  on  a  level 
with  "  the  great  houses,"  but,  being  thus 
debarred  from  London  society  and  London 
gaiety,  felt  the  kind  hospitnlitie-s  of  Scansale 
Manor  a  delightful  change  from  the  seclusion 
of  their  general  lives. 

If  a  country  neighbourhood  were  generally 
more  cultivated,  and  more  hospitality  shewn 
by  great  houses  to  smaller  ones,  they  would 
tind  their  own  kindly  sympathies  improved, 
and  the  Christian  duty  of  charity  would  not 
be  confined  to  the  narrow  circle  of  mere 
almsgiving,  but  extended  to  all  the  higher 
duties  of  life.  The  feebng  of  giving  pleasure 
by  an  invitation,  or  a  visit  would  not  be 
denied,  any  more  than  the  opening  their  purses 
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on  a  demand  upon  their  generosity.  The 
latter  may  he  an  easier  duty,  but  not 
one  more  imperative  on  the  Christian,  de- 
sirous of  following  his  Master's  footsteps 
whilQ  on  earth,  and  wishing  to  follow  the 
precept  "  of  doing  unto  others,  as  you  would 
they  should  do  unto  you." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  ambition  being 
in  itself  an  ennobling  principle,  but  it  may 
dwindle  down  into  littleness.  The  upward 
tendency  of  mankind  may  lead  to  much  that 
increases  the  prosperity  of  a  nation,  and  add 
to  the  discoveries  of  science ;  but,  a  thing 
intrinsically  good,  may  be  put  to  a  wrong, 
and  even  a  dangerous  purpose.  Who,  that 
looks  without  prejudice  on  the  phases  of 
English  society,  in  the  present  day,  can  avoid 
observing  that  his  neighbour  "  cares  too  much 
for  these  things?''  who  can  deny,  that  so- 
ciety in  all  its  ranks,  is  constantly  fretted 
with  the  insane  desire  of  competing  with 
those  above  them  ?  The  peer  must  imitate 
the  sovereign  ;  the  gentry  vie  with  the  noble ; 
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cold  and  wet  predominate.  Agnes  took  rather 
more  than  usual  time  over  her  morning, 
toilette;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  had  sat 
down  to  breakfast  before  she  made  her 
appearance,  and  blushing,  said — 

**  My  dear  Geraldine,  I  beg  a  thousand- 
pardons  ;  I  did  not  think  I  was  so  late,  but  I 
had  asked  my  maid  to  alter  the  trimmings  of 
my  dress  from  pink  to  green,  and,  as  it  was 
not  quite  to  my  mind,  I  had  to  give  a  few 
finishing  touches  myself.  I  hope  it  meets 
your  approval  I  think  on  a  warm  day, 
which  this  gives  promise  of,  green  is  such  a 
delightfully-refreshing  colour." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Leslie,  laughing,  "  and 
I  remember  that  it  is  somebody  else's  favourite 
colour,  too.  Hope's  own  hue,  is  it  not  ?  You 
certainly  have  trimmed  your  dress  very  prettily; 
and  I  declare,  before  we  have  finished  break- 
fiist,  if  there  is  not  Colonel  Dudley  driving  up, 
who  will  tell  you  so,  too." 

Before  these  words  could  be  replied  to,  the 
Colonel  entered  the  breakfast-room,  with  that 
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fascinating  empressement  of  manner  which 
expresses  so  pleasantly,  that  the  society  then 
present,  is  felt  to  be  the  one  desideratum  of 
life. 

''  My  dear  Mrs.  Leslie,  pardon  my  early 
appearance.  I  had  a  seven  o'clock  parade 
this  morning ;  and,  as  no  hour  was  specified 
in  Mr.  Leslie's  kind  invitation,  I  have  taken 
the  earliest.  My  thoughts  being  in  this  lovely 
place  ever  since  I  left  you,"  glancing  tendexly 
the  while  at  Agnes.  "  What  a  change  this 
is  from  the  duU,  smoky  atmosphere  of  my 
gloomy  barrack-room  !" 

The  plans  for  the  day  were  discussed  with 
much  interest  during  the  continuation  of 
breakfast,  and  all  were  enjoying  the  prospect 
of  their  excursion,  for  their  own  different 
reasons.  Perhaps,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie's  were 
the  only  ones  quite  tangible,  even  to  their  own 
hearts. 

"  I  am  going  to  propose  rather  a  romantic 
idea,"  said  Mr.  Leslie,  laughing,  **  particularly, 
as  I  am  a  matter-of-fact  sort  of  person,  though 
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I  can  be  enthusiastic  sometimes/'  exchanging 
smiles  with  his  wife.     "  I  propose,  that — 

" '  To  view  fair  Shellcross  aright, 
To  visit  it  by  pale  moonlight/ 

Who  seconds  this?  To  be,  or  not  to  be, 
that  is  the  question  ?" 

"  To  be,  by  all  means,"  was  the  unanimous 
and  eager  rejoinder. 

"  Well,  then,"  continued  Mr.  Leslie,  "  we 
will  set  London  hours  at  defiance,  and  have 
an  early  dinner,  after  which  we  will  proceed 
in  the  britscha;  and  taking  tea  and  coffee 
with  us,  which  the  servants  can  prepare  at  a 
f3EU*m-house  close  by  the  Abbey,  we  shall  have 
a  long  summer's  evening  to  enjoy  among  those 
picturesque  old  ruins.  Agnes,  you  must  take 
your  sketch-book,  to  bring  back  a  memorial 
of  the  pleasant  hours  >ye  are  to  spend  there. 
Colonel  Dudley,  too,  if  I  mistake  not,  can  do 
something  in  that  way ;  and  you  can  furnish 
him  with  drawing-materials,  if  he  has  none 
with  him." 

''  Oh  !  I  am  to  oold  a  campaigner,"  replied 
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the  Coloneli  **  ever  to  be  without  my  weapous ;" 
and,  as  he  spoke,  he  drew  a  compact  pocket- 
book,  in  appearance^  from  his  pocket,  but 
which,  in  fact,  contained  all  the  requisites  for 
a  rapid  sketch.  '*  In  many  a  distant  scene,  I 
have  found  this  both  a  pleasant  and  service- 
able companion^  for  varied  has  been  its  uses. 
Sometimes,  a  fortification,  for  professional 
purposes  i  sometimes,  a  sketch  of  a  mountain, 
a  ruin,  or  a  tree;  and  a  picturesque,  or 
beautiful  peasant's  face  occasionally,  has  been 
strangely  placed  on  the  other  side  of  a  military 
fortress." 

"  I  hope,  Colonel  Dudley,  you  will  show 
me  some  of  those  sketches ;  they  must  be 
very  interesting,"  remarked  Agnes. 

"  Yes,  some  day,  I  hope  for  that  pleasure," 
replied  the  Colonel,  with  a  look  which  implied 
more  than  his  words  necessarily  conveyed, 
"  some  day,  we  will  look  over  them,  together ; 
but  they  are  too  voluminous  to  carry  about 
with  me.  I  shall  urge  a  request  now,  that  your 
guitar  may  be  put  in  the  carriage,  and  that 
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yours  and  Mrs.  Leslie's  voice  may  give  an 
additional  charm  to  the  romance  of  the  ruins 
we  are  visiting." 

"  An  excellent  idea/'  joined  in  Mr.  Leslie, 
"  there  is  a  wonderfully  distinct  echo  there, 
and  I  shall  be  curious  to  hear  if  it  will  bring 
back  the  cadence  of  sweet  notes,  as  well  as 
my  louder  ones,  which  have  been  often 
exerted  there  for  the  purpose." 

When  all  are  in  the  humour  to  be  pleased, 
there  is  no  fear  of  time  lagging  in  its  pace, 
and  nowhere  less  so  than  in  a  large  house 
in  the  country,  on  a  bright  summer's  day. 
For  once,  Mr.  Leslie  said  he  would  give 
himself  up  to  perfect  idleness,  and  not  even 
visit  his  factory,  though  he  did  not  call  that 
work.  The  ladies  avowed  the  same  deter- 
mination, and  much  time  was  spent  in 
sauntering  about  the  beautiful  grounds,  visit- 
ing the  green-houses,  the  fernery,  the  aviary, 
and  Mr.  Leslie's  pet  poultry-yard,  and  dairy. 
Then,  they  followed  Mr.  Leslie's  guidance 
to  his  stables,   and  his  piggeries,  &c.,  &c.. 
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which  boasted  of  all  the  modern  improve- 
ments, and  refinements  of  the  present  day, 
where  animals,  as  well  as  their  masters,  revel 
in  all  the  luxuries  of  which  their  nature  is  ca- 
pable. The  hours  flew  nipidly  away,  and  when 
the  great  gong  sounded  the  half  hour  before 
their  early  dinner,  they  were  found  sitting 
under  the  shade  of  a  large  evergreen  oak,  on 
the  lawn,  little  suspecting  the  morning  bad 
come  to  a  close. 

However,  there  was  not  much  toilette 
required,  and  they  scarcely  separated  before 
meeting  again  for  their  sociable  repast.  In 
another  hour,  the  carriage  was  at  the  door, 
and  they  departed  in  high  spirits,  all  quite 
determined  to  enjoy  their  expedition  to  the 
utmost. 

The  eight  miles'  drive  before  reaching  the 
Abbey,  passed  through  a  country  with  no- 
thing remarkable,  beyond  its  fine  timber, 
and  the  river,  which  running  through  the 
Park  of  Scansale,  assumed  a  bolder,  and  more 
imposing  aspect  as  it  advanced  towards  the 
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sea.  Some  fine  hills  of  the  lake-district 
were  seen  in  the  distance,  and  relieved 
the  flatness  of  the  immediate  vicinity ;  but, 
as  they  approached  Shellcross  Abbey,  much 
more  variety  of  surface  was  visible,  and  they 
drove  down  almost  a  precipitous  ravine,  or 
dingle,  before  reaching  the  sequestered  valley 
in  which  the  Abbey  was  situated. 

[t  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  monks  of 
the  olden  time  were  by  no  means  wanting  in 
their  care  of  mundane  comforts.  Thus,  they 
invariably  selected  a  sheltered  spot  for  their 
abodes,  with  a  stream  for  fish  within  their 
reach. 

Fresh  trout  and  good  fat  eels  are  no  bad 
aids  to  the  fulfilment  of  frequent  fasts,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  innocent  amusement,  which  the 
throwing  the  fly,  or  trolling  the  line,  may  give 
to  the  monotony  of  monkish  life. 

As  Mr.  Leslie  said,  a  neat  little  farm-house 
was  within  a  short  distance  of  the  ruins,  and 
there  they  alighted,  and  left  the  servants  and 
horses. 
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A  mutual  exdamatioa  of  delight  escaped 
from  all,  as  they  stood  before  the  delicately- 
ebisseUed  tracery  of  one  of  the  gothic  windows, 
which  was  but  partially  over-grown  and  con* 
caaled  by  i?y,  TheOj  advancing  onwards, 
fresh  beauties  opened  to  the  view,  and  many  an 
ioteresting  debate  ensued^  as  to  the  plan  of  the 
ancient  buOding,  aod  the  eye  of  an  antiquary 
could  discover  many  peculiarities  which  give 
the  date  and  uses  of  the  different  parts. 

They  took  their  evening-meal  in  what  was 
evidently  the  refectory  of  the  Abbey.  After 
a  prolonged  sketch  of  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  prospects  before  them,  when 
Agnes  continued  lingeringly  to  beg  for  another 
five  minutes  to  finish  her  more  elaborate  per- 
formance, long  after  Colonel  Dudley  had  com- 
pleted his  rapid  one,  but  he  had  entreated  to 
retain  hers,  and  she  keep  his  in  exchange. 
"  She  could  not  give  him  the  very  worst  of  all 
her  sketches,"  she  said  imploringly,  as  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  LfCslie  hurried  her  to  come,  and  pour  out 
the  coffee. 
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After  tea,  music  was  called  for,  and  never 
did  the  beautiful  voices  of  the  sisters  mingle 
in  greater  harmony  than  in  that  quiet  scene, 
and  every  now  and  then  Colonel  Dudley's 
fine-toned  notes  blended  in  as  an  effective 
bass.  Then  they  walked  up  to  a  wooded 
knoll  of  old  trees,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
the  citadel  of  defence  in  case  of  an  attack  in 
warlike  times,  and  paused  at  its  foot  to  catch 
the  echo  which  had  been  mentioned. 

"  Shall  we  to  the  chapel  go  ?"  said  Mr. 
Leslie. 

''Go,''  repeated  the  echo,  in  its  plainest 
cadence. 

"Shall  we  have  a  song  and  stay?"  said 
Agnes,  in  her  dear,  melodious  voice,  and 
''  stay  "  was  pronounced  in  the  same  gentle 
accents. 

"  Shall  we  swear  to  remember  this  trysting 
place  for  ever?"  said  Colonel  Dudley,  and 
"forever"  was  repeated  in  the  same  em- 
phatic tone. 

As  they  lingered  on  the  spot,  the  shades 
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of  evening  advanced,  and  then  the  {u%  clear 
beams  of  an  early  sumnaer  moon  fell  on  the 
venerable  fabric  before  them.  Only  the  side- 
windows  were  here  visible,  and,  after  pausing 
awhile  under  their  shadow,  they  sought  the 
yet  more  imposing  site  of  the  chapel 

Here,  the  pale  moonbeams  shed  their  rays 
through  the  magnificent  remains  of  the  east 
window,  all  its  splendid  coloured  glass  was 
gone,  but  now  this  silvery  light  replaced  its 
more  gorgeous  colours. 

Sevend  inscriptions  and  heraldic  escut- 
cheons on  the  walls,  told  of  the  warriors  and 
the  saints  who  slept  below.  With  each,  their 
toil  was  over — their  guerdon  won,  and 
"requiescat  in  pace,"  engraven  above  their 
tombs  engendered  the  hope,  that  indeed  they 
rested  in  peace,  and  that  after 

"  Life's  fitful  fever,  they  sleep  well.** 

In  such  a  scene,  calm  and  holy  thoughts 
must  spread  over  the  mind,  and  seated  on  a 
mouldering  tomb,  it  was  some  time  before 
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the  conversation  was  renewed,  and  Colonel 
Dudley's  tones  were  sadder  than  their  wont, 
when  he  said  : 

"  I  never  can  gaze  on  such  a  scene  as  this, 
but  my  mind  seems  crowded  by  'thick- 
coming  fancies,'  and  I  am  led  to  speculate  on 
those  spiritual  beings  which 

"  *  Walk  the  earth  unseen, 
Both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep.' 

Are  there  indeed  such  beings,  or  is  it  all  a 
pleasant  delusion  ?" 

"  Oh  !"  said  Agnes,  enthusiastically,  "  call 
it  not  '  speculation ;'  caU  it  rather  faith,  as- 
surance. It  has  ever  been  a  doctrine  of  our 
Church.  The  early  fathers  certainly  believed 
in  guardian  angels,  which  were  appointed  to 
watch  over  the  steps  of  men,  as  well  as  over 
the  fete  and  destinies  of  empires.  '  Nothing 
conveys  a  greater  idea  of  the  dignity  of  the 
Soul,  than  that  God  has  given  each  of  us, 
at  the  moment  of  our  birth,  an  angel  to  take 
care  of  it,'  are  the  words  of  St.  Jerome  on 
this  interesting  subject." 
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*'  Yes/'  added  Mr,  Leslie,  "  and  the  cot 
lect  for  the  day  of  St,  Michael  and  all 
Angels  is  equally  explicit  in  its  expressioD  of 
belief  in  this  elevating  and  consolatory  doo* 
trine,  and  prays  that  as  *  the  holy  angels  do 
service  in  Heaven,  so  they  may  succour  and 
defend  us  on  earth/  " 

*'  Although  the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar 
sometimes  debase  the  idea,  I  have  always 
deemed  it  a  pleasing  one/'  said  Coload 
Dudley,  ''  that  departed  spirits  may  sometimes 
revisit  the  scenes  and  the  beings  dear  to  them 
while  in  life/' 

"This,"  added  Mr.  Leslie,  "is  a  feeling 
singularly  universal  in  all  countries  and  all 
ages,  if  utterly  devoid  of  truth.  Even,  in 
newly-discovered  lands,  which  have  held  no 
previous  intercom^e  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  its  existence  proves  it  to  be  one  of 
those  mysterious,  and  almost  instinctive  be. 
liefe,  to  which  the  mind  of  man,  if  left  to 
itself,  naturally  inclines." 

"  Indeed,"  interposed  Mrs.  Leslie,  "  I  am 
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glad  to  find  your  masculine  judgments  do  not 
condemn  as  weak  or  idle,  what  has  long  been 
a  fevourite  subject  of  thought  with  me.  There 
is  something  inexpressibly  dear  and  consola- 
tory in  the  hope,  that  those  we  love  best  on 
earth  may  be  permitted  to  revisit  us,  when 
separated  by  death,  and  that  guardian  and 
watchful  spirits  may  still  hover  round  us,  and 
as  they  loved  us  in  life,  stiU  keep  watch  over 
us  ;  that  those  who  ministered  to  our  happi- 
ness  while  living,  are  still  not  wholly  separated 
when  dead.  Surely,  this  idea  purifies  earthly 
passions,  and  casts  the  halo  of  immortality 
over  earthly  ties." 

"  I  can  scarcely  blame  your  sweet  enthu- 
siasm, Geraldine,"  said  Mr.  Lieslie,  "  though 
many  would  call  it  weak,  and  superstitious.'' 

''  It  has  always  seemed  to  me,"  remarked 
Colonel  Dudley,  "  that  the  mind  of  man  is 
naturally  superstitious.  As  you  observed  just 
now,  it  is  an  instinct  of  our  nature.  If  we  are 
even  allowed  to  hold  communion  with  those 
we  have  loved  on  earth,  such  a  scene  as  this. 
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would  l>e  the  one  to  Qhoose^  amd  the  visitatioD 
would  be  one  of  solemn,  but  unalloyed  delight. 
Do  jou  rtsmeniber  the  beautiAil  Imes  of  Lord 
Byron,  when  Manfred  has  called  up  Astarle's 
spirit  beforti  hi  in  : 

"  *  I  cannot  rctt. 
I  know  not  what  I  ask^  not  what  1  icck  : 
1  feel  but  what  thoti  ait— and  what  1  am: 
And  1  would  hear  oTicie  tnore  before  I  perish 
The  voice  which  was  my  miisit.    Speak  to  me !' " 

"The  conversation  is  becoming  too  serious," 
said  Mrs.  Leslie,  "  I  see  a  tear  trembling  even 
in  the  laughing  eye  of  Agnes,  we  wiU  order 
the  carriage  and  go  home." 

It  was  not  easy  to  fall  back  into  a  vein  of 
common  chit-chat,  and  they  remained  silent 
for  some  time,  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  as 
they  drove  back  to  Scansale  Manor.  Silence 
may  be  more  dangerous  than  words,  and  as 
Agnes  now  sat  in  the  clear  moonlight,  with 
Colonel  Dudley's  dark  eyes  fixed  upon  her, 
she  felt  there  was  a  deeper  interchange  of 
feelings,  that  there  had  been  a  greater  com- 
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munity  of  thoughts  between  them,  than  had 
ever  previously  existed. 

Colonel  Dudley\s  mmd,  was  also  solemnizedi 
as  it  were,  to  the  scene  around  him,  and  the 
pure  spirit  which  held  commune  with  his  own. 
But  darker  recollections  would  intrude,  and  re- 
membrances which  he  fain  would  banish,  cast  a 
shade  over  the  enjoyment  of  the  present.  This 
was  not  the  first  moonlight-scene  he  had  passed 
with  one  he  loved. 

Loved !  How  often  is  that  word  perverted  in 
the  vocabularly  of  the  world  ! 
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CHAPTER  V. 

'  l^e  beiutiful  looked  brditr  in  the  Uglit 
Of  love,  and  admiratioQt  &tid  ddJgbl, 
And  many  meet  who  nerer  yet  have  met 
To  part  too  8O0O — Uut  never  to  forgit/' 


SHELLBT. 


The  next  few  weeks  passed  on  with  nothing 
remarkable  occurring  at  Scansale  Manor,  except 
the  event  of  a  day  elapsing  without  seeing 
Colonel  Dudley.  He  had  the  excuse  of  bring- 
ing a  new  piece  of  music  for  Mrs.  Leslie,  a 
Treatise  on  farming,  or  some  new  thing  in  ma- 
chinery for  Mr.  Leslie,  or  a  sketch  for  Agnes  to 
fill  up  for  him  in  a  more  finished  manner  than 
his  own. 

Then  Agnes  oftener  than  usual  found  that 
sHe  wanted  some  particular  shade  in  a  bunch  of 
roses  she  was  working,  and  they  would  be  spoilt 
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without  it,  and  so  they  must  ride  into  the  pre- 
cincts of  smoky  streets,  instead  of  cantering 
over  green  lanes;  and  then  Colonel  Dudley 
was  sure  to  see  them,  and  join  their  ride  back. 

And  then  there  were  parties  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood when  they  met.  Archery-balls, 
and  cricket-balls,  and  race-balls,  and  every  pos- 
sible ball  which  could  be  found  in  the  country ; 
and  Agnes  was  envied  by  many  of  the  young 
ladies  for  t\tb  constant  attention  shewn  her  by 
the  handsome  Colonel  Dudley.  It  was  called 
"  a  case  "  by  the  men  ;  "  a  dead  set "  by  the 
mammas  who  had  tried  in  vain  to  catch  him 
for  their  own  daughters ;  and  "  a  desperate  flirt- 
ation "  by  girls  who  could  not  get  anybody  to 
flirt  with  themselves. 

Miss  Smith  was  especially  grieved  to  see  that 
her  dear  friend  Agnes  continued  as  giddy  and 
thoughtless  as  ever.  She  really  feared  she  never 
would  settle  into  anything  like  an  estimable 
character,  and  she  could  not  think  what  the  man 
could  see  to  admire  in  her  so  much.  But,  as 
for  Colonel  Dudley,  she  did  not  envy  her  the 
conquest  of  him  at  all.     He  had  made  up  to 
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her  at  one  time,  but  she  sood  shewed  bim  his 
attentioDs  were  not  acceptable ;  she  blessed  Hea- 
ven she  was  not  a  coquette.  Her  time  for  fall- 
iDg  in  love  had  not  come  yet ;  when  it  did^  she 
would  shew  what  woman's  affection  really  was, 
EOt  a  mere  fancy,  that  could  take  up  with  any  one. 

Thus,  things  passed  on,  tiU  the  time  came  for 
the  county  assizes,  when  there  was  the  antici- 
patioQ  of  a  particularly  gay  ball,  and  also  as 
George  Fortescue  went  that  Circuit,  he  w  as  to 
stay  some  time  at  Scansale  Manor,  after  the 
business  of  the  Assize  week  was  over. 

Geraldine  enjoyed  the  idea  of  receiving  and 
welcoming  their  old  friend,  who  had  always 
seemed  quite  one  of  the  family  to  her,  and  was 
loved  as  a  brother.  Agnes  used  to  think  she 
felt  the  same,  but  latterly  a  something  of  coolness 
had  sprung  up  in  her  manner  towards  him,  and 
she  dreaded  the  meeting,  she  knew  not  why. 

The  evening  previously  to  the  commencement 
of  the  Assizes,  Miss  Smith  went  to  stay  at  the 
hpuse  of  an  acquaintance  she  had  recently  picked 
up  in  the  city,  where  the  Assizes  were  held,  and, 
who,  parvenus  themselves,  were  gulled  by  Miss 
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Smith's  wonderfiilly  long  list  of  titled,  and  great 
friends.  That  Lady  Lansmere  could  not  bear 
to  be  without  her  constantly  staying  at  Lansmere 
Lodge,  that  the  dear  children  were  never  happy 
without  her,  and  that,  in  fact,  she  was  obliged  quite 
to  n^lect  her  other  friends  to  oblige  them.  That 
her  old  school-friends,  Mrs.  Leslie  and  Agnes 
Churchill  were  always  reproaching  her  for  coming 
80  seldom  to  them ;  that  Colonel  Dudley  was  a 
very  intimate  friend  of  hers,  that  they  were  on 
the  most  confidential  terms,  that  it  was  only  the 
other  day  he  came  to  consult  her  about  a  ball 
the  officers  were  thinking  of  giving  at  the 
barracks,  and  the  last  words,  he  said  were, "  Well, 
my  dear  Milly,  I  shall  depend  upon  you  making 
me  out  a  list  of  all  I  am  to  ask ;  you  understand 
this  sort  of  thing  so  well,  and  besides  know  every- 
body." 

This  is  a  slight  specimen  of  Miss  Millicent 
Smith's  style  of  hyberbole,  or  Milly,  which  was 
the  favourite  pet  name  she  always  put  into  the 
mouths  of  her  soi-disant  intimates. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown,  and  the  four  Miss 
Browns,  with  whom  she  was  staying,  swallowed 
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aU  the  *'  bosh*'  with  which  she  was  pleased  to 
cram  them  with  the  greatest  readiness,  atid 
congratulated  themselves  on  having  secured 
so  genteel  &  iiictid,  who  could  introduce  theoi  to 
all  her  great  acquaintance  at  the  approaching 
ball,  and  perhaps  get  them  invitations  for  the  one 
to  be  given  by  Colonel  Dudley  and  the  officers 
of  his  regiment.  Besides^  there  was  something 
very  imposing  in  having  a  visitor  who  brought  her 
own  maid.  Little  suspecting  that  the  befur- 
belowed  smart  damsel  who  figured  away  in  some 
of  Miss  Smith's  cast-ofF  finery,  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  French  cap,  stuck  jauntily  on  the  back 
of  her  head,  with  great  gilt  pins,  might  be  seen 
any  other  day  in  the  week  scouring  the  door-step 
of  Miss  Smith's  Pa's  house,  or  coming  to  the 
bell  with  her  arms  just  out  of  the  wash-tub. 

It  had  long  been  matter  of  debate  with  Mrs. 
Brown  and  her  daughters,  who  they  should  ask 
to  dinner  the  day  of  Miss  Smith's  arrival,  to 
give  her  some  idea  of  their  finends  being  equal 
to  her  own.  Fortunately,  they  knew  a  lawyer 
in  the  town,  of  very  aristocratic  sounding  name, 
Mr.  Adolphus  Dorrington  Delmaine,  and  he  had 
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promised  to  bring  some  of  the  barristers  who 
came  that  Circuit,  and  would  be  arriving  that 
afternoon ;  he  should  be  seeing  several  of  them 
on  professional  business,  and  would  certainly 
bring  two  or  three  with  him. 

They  were  also  acquainted  with  another 
euphonious-sounding  name,  in  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Morrys  Fitzmorrys.  There  was  a  rumour  that 
a  certain  Jack  Morris  had  made  a  large  fortune 
in  tui  oil-shop,  and  had  changed  his  name,  on 
retiring  from  business,  but  no  proof  appeared 
that  they  were  the  same.  Then  there  was  an 
Irish  curate,  Mr.  O'Mally,  and  a  clergyman  was 
always  a  gentleman ;  and  thus  they  should  make 
a  very  nice  party,  and  there  would  be  just  twelve 
at  dinner,  if  only  two  barristers  came,  and  one 
of  the  young  ladies  did  not  appear  till  evening. 
Twelve  was  as  many  as  their  dining-room  could 
hold  comfortably,  and  it  was  not  "  genteel"  to 
have  a  "  skrunge ;"  however,  if  a  third  barrister 
should  come,  why  they  must  be  fourteen,  and 
the  fourth  Miss  Brown  dine  with  them ;  there 
could  not  be  the  unlucky  number  of  thirteen, 
that  was  **  impossible." 
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The  note  from  Mr,  Adolphus  Dorringlon 
Ddmame  was  anxiously  looked  for  by  all  the 
family  of  Browns  on  the  afternoon  of  this  long 
anticipated  dinner ;  and  its  arrival  was  bailed 
with  anxious  fear  of  what  might  be  its  contents- 
For  once^  the  reality  exceeded  even  their  most 
aspiring  hopes ;  and  they  read  and  re-read  with 
delight^  the  following  lines : 

*'  Mr,  Adolphus  Dorrington  Delmuine  presents 
his  best  comphments  to  Mrs.  BrowOj  and  has 
great  pleasure  in  informing  her  that  his  three 
distinguished  friends,  Sir  Frederick  Stanley, 
Mr.  Fortescue,  and  Mr.  Belmont,  will  accom- 
pany him  to  dinner  at  her  hospitable  board, 
this  afternoon,  at  half-past  six  o'clock. 

"  Sir  Frederick  is  not  of  this  Circuit,  but  has 
come  down  on  a  special  retainer,  in  a  case  of 
importance.'* 

"  How  very  delightful !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Brown,  "  Miss  Smith  must  think  we  keep  very 
good  company  now.  How  fortunate  that  Sir 
Frederick   should   come  down    'on   a   special 
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retainer.'  I  never  heard  of  it  before — ^but,  I 
suppose  he  is  so  grand  that  he  cannot  travel  like 
other  people,  and  that  it  is  a  particular  kind  of 
special  train — perhaps  like  that  the  Queen  uses." 

^'Oh,  dear  mamma/'  said  the  eldest  Miss 
Brown,  "  how  fortunate  that  you  did  no1;  make 
such  a  blunder  before  other  people !  I  do  not 
not  know  what  they  would  have  thought,  and 
perhaps  you  would  have  gone  by  the  name  of 
the  special  train  Mrs.  Brown,  for  the  rest  of 
your  life.  A  special  retainer  is  merely  a  law 
term,  used  when  some  eminent  advocate  comes 
to  plead  in  a  particular  case.  Sir  Frederick 
must  be  a  celebrated  man,  it  wiU  be  charming  to 
hear  his  conversation." 

"  Ah  well,  my  dear,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Brown, 
good  humouredly,  I  had  not  the  advantage  of 
so  good  an  education  as  you  have  all  had,  learn- 
ing was  not  so  much  thought  of  in  my  young 
days,  and  I  am  often  puzzled  with  the  new-fangled 
words  used  now.  But,  I  must  go  and  give  orders 
for  the  table  being  laid  for  fourteen  instead  of 
twelve,  and  Lucy,  my  dear,  you  will  dine  with 
us  now,  so  go  and  see  that  your  dress  is  ready." 

E  3 
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While  the  good  Mrs.  Brown  was  oq  hospitable 
caies  intent,  and  ^^  looking  to  this  and  that  little 
thing/'  as  she  caQed  it,  which  really  meant  dis- 
tracting all  the  servants  in  the  house  by  her 
fidgetty  ways,  the  Miss  Browns  received  their 
expecteS  guest,  Miss  Smith,  and  her  smart  maid, 
who,  though  accustomed  to  do  half  the  work  of 
the  house  at  home,  and  sit  in  the  kitchen,  came 
out  on  visits  as  grand  as  her  young  lady,  and 
"  could  not  bemean  herself  to  sit  down  with  any 
servant  in  livery." 

At  six  o'clock,  the  ladies  of  the  Brown  family 
were  all  ready  dressed  in  the  drawing-room  to 
receive  their  distinguished  visitor,  but  it  was  not 
till  a  quarter  to  seven  that  the  importation  of 
barristers  arrived,  and  Miss  Smith  waited  for 
the  bustle  of  their  introduction  being  over,  before 
she  made  her  appearance,  that  she  might  be 
sure  of  being  remarked,  and  probably  gaining  a 
particular  introduction,  as  Mrs.  Brown  was 
scarcely  likely  to  have  adopted  the  present 
fashion  of  leaving  people  to  find  out  by  chance 
who  their  next  neighbour  at  dinner  may 
be.      Tlius  frequently   involving   the    pleasant 
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change  and  excitement  of  discovering,  when  the 
mischief  was  done,  and  too  late  to  remedy  the 
mistake,  that  you  had  been  telling  a  gentleman, 
his  own  sister  could  never  expect  to  be  received 
in  society  again,  after  those  strange  stories  about 
Lord  So  and  So-*-or,  amusing  a  young  lady  with 
the  peccadilloes  of  a  husband  from  whom  she 
was  separated. 

According  to  Mrs.  Brown's  old-fashioned 
hospitality,  such  contretemps  had  no  chance  of 
occurring,  to  enliven  the  dull  routine  of  a  dinner- 
party ;  and,  as  Miss  Smith  expected,  she  enjoyed 
the  ^clat  of  an  introduction  all  round  the  room  ; 
but,  as  she  was  never  troubled  with  shyness 
anywhere,  and  had  passed  the  age  for  girlish 
embarrassment — if  she  ever  had  any — this  was 
just  what  she  wished,  and  it  made  her  appear  of 
consequence,  she  thought. 

When  dinner  was  announced,  Mrs.  Brown 
thought  to  please  Miss  Smith  by  sending  her  in 
with  Sir  Frederick  Stanley,  but  he  knew  his 
own  position  in  the  room  too  well,  to  take  in 
any  one  but  the  mistress  of  the  house;  and, 
placing  himself  by   her  side,  the  guests  were 
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jnarshalled  into  the  dining-rooin,  Miss  Smitli 
cleverly  mancBUvring  to  avoid  both  Mr,  Moms 
Fitzmoirys,  and  the  Irish  curate,  and  secure  the 
arm  of  Mr.  Fortescue,  decidedly  the  handsonicsl 
man  in  the  room^  and  she  knew  he  was  called 
the  cleverest  man  on  that  Circuit,  and  decidcdff 
rising  fast  in  his  profession.  Besides,  she  thought 
she  remembered  the  name  as  sometimes  calling 
on  Miss  Churchill  at  Hampton  House,  She 
might  turn  her  acquaintance  with  her  to  some 
account.  ^ 

If  George  Fortescue  had  known  the  infliction 
that  was  in  store  for  him,  and  how  completely 
he  was  to  be  robbed  of  all  appetite  for  the  good 
dinner  set  before  him,  he  would  have  rushed 
from  the  advances  of  Miss  Smith,  to  one  of  the 
less  obtrusive  Miss  Browns,  who  were  really 
gentle-mannered,  and  well-educated  girls. 

"  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Fortescue,"  said  Miss  Smith, 
"I  have  heard  your  name  before,  and  even 
caught  a  glimpse  of  your  face  once  at  Hampton 
House,  where  I  was  at  school  with  Agnes 
ChurchilL  She  often  talked  to  me  of  a  Mr. 
Fortescue.   We  were  great  friends,  I  assure  you." 
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Mr.  Fortescue  looked  with  some  surprise  at 
the  lady  by  his  side  speaking  of  the  young 
Agnes  Churchill  as  her  contemporary  at  school, 
but  recollecting  that  being  there  together  need  not 
make  them  of  the  same  age,  however  much  it 
was  intended  to  be  impUcd,  he  listened  with 
interest  to  whatever  could  relate  to  Agnes,  and 
led  Miss  Smith  on  to  fuller  revelations  on  the 
subject  than  he  could  listen  to  without  acute 
anguish. 

He  had  not  studied  human  character  for  so 
many  years  at  the  bar,  and  acquired  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  acutest  cross-examiners  of 
a  witness  on  his  own  Circuit,  without  very  soon 
discovering  that  Miss  Smith  was  not  quite  a 
credible  evidence  on  all  points,  and  that  a  good 
deal  of  covert  malevolence  was  hidden  under 
the  guise  of  friendship. 

Still,  there  was  much  told  him  that  could 
not  be  invention.  This  Colonel  Dudley,  whom 
she  spoke  of  being  always  with  Agnes  now, 
could  not  be  a  mere  fiction,  there  must  be  such 
a  person ;  but,  that  Agnes  was  so  desperately 
in  love  with  him,  might  be  matter  of  doubt 

"  I  suppose  you  will  be  at  the  Assize  ball, 
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Mr,  Fortescue/*  asked  Miss  Smith,  "  you  wjJI 
meet  your  frieuds  therei  and  as  yon  know  Agnes 
CbwrehiU  so  well,  you  migbt  give  her  a  hint 
that  Colonel  Dudley  is  famous  for  his  attentions 
meaning  nothing,  and  it  is  a  pity  she  should 
show  so  much  love  for  him,  who  may  mean  no- 
thing in  return/ 

Mr*  Fortescue  writhed  under  the  idea,  thai 
she  whom  he  had  adored  mih  the  purest  wor* 
ship  from  her  earliest  infancy,  she,  whom  be 
had  watched  grow  up  all  that  man  could  desire, 
now,  when  he  felt  he  might  with  honour  come 
forward  and  solicit  her  love  in  return,  now,  that 
this  love  should  be  snatched  from  him  by 
another,  and  that  other  not  deserving  of  it,  was 
a  thought  of  agony. 

The  best-appointed  dinners  must  have  a  close, 
and  Mr.  Fortescue  felt  an  intolerable  load 
taken  from  his  mind,  as  from  an  incubus  which 
weighed  down  his  spirits,  when  Mrs.  Brown's 
well  pleased  nod  to  Mrs.  Morrys  Fitzmorrys, 
relieved  the  gentlemen  from  the  company  of 
the  ladies,  and  himself  from  Miss  Smith  in 
particular. 

Indeed,  Mrs.   Brown  had  reasons  to  be  self 
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satisfied  and  benignly  pleased,  for  the  dinner 
had  certainly  been  highly  successful.  Two  or 
three  mistakes  might  have  marked  the  difference 
between  this  banquet  and  one  at  Scansale 
Manor,  or  Lansmere  Lodge,  but  they  passed 
unnoticed  by  Mrs.  Brown,  and  did  not  disturb 
her  equanimity,  though  a  twinkle  might  be  ob« 
served  in  Miss  Smith's  sharp  grey  eye,  when 
the  oysters  were  handed  round  after  the  soup, 
instead  of  before  it,  when  the  master's  and 
mistress's  hasty  carving  of  their  respective 
dishes  would  not  give  time  for  handing  round 
the  entries;  when  the  Irish  curate,  in  the 
exuberance  of  his  civility,  would  ask  the  master 
of  the  house  to  take  wine  at  his  own  table ;  and 
when  the  hired  extra-waiter,  unaccustomed  to 
the  fashion  of  the  cloth  left  on  the  table, 
sprinkled  it  all  over  with  crumbs  on  removing 
the  side-cloths,  so  unlike  the  practised  dexterity 
of  an  accomplished  butler  :  but  these  and  a  few 
similar  mishaps  were,  perhaps,  unremarked  by 
any  less  keen  observer,  and  watcher  for  faults, 
than  Miss  Smith. 

When  the  ladies  reached  the  drawing-room, 
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a  lively  discussion  on  the  various  merits  of  th« 
gentlemen  took  place*  Sir  Frederick  was  mem*- 
sanly  the  hero,  par  excellence ;  but  then  it  was 
dii5covered  he  was  a  married  man,  and  thus  put 
hors  de  combat ;  Mr.  Behnont  was  called  rather 
conceited,  and  nut  much  to  say  for  hiroself, 
though  he  was  a  barrister,  and  it  could  not  be 
denied  that  he  was  guilty  of  a  pug  nose,  and 
whiskers  strongly  inclined  to  red, 

"  Butp  Mr.  Fortescue^  oh !  Mr,  Fortescue 
was  decidedly  handsome,"  they  all  exclaimed  at 
once.  Miss  Smith  was  complimented  on  having 
engrossed  all  his  attention,  and  she  urbanely 
promised  that  she  would  keep  out  of  his  way 
when  the  gentlemen  joined  them,  though  she 
could  not  promise  as  much  for  them  at  the  ball, 
when  he  had  already  engaged  her  to  dance  with 
him  as  frequently  as  she  possibly  could. 

The  evening  passed  off  much  as  such  even- 
ings generally  do,  with  a  due  proportion  of 
playing,  and  singing,  and  dull  conversation. 
Mr.  Fortescue  did  not  make  his  appearance,  but 
went  from  the  dining-room  to  his  hotel,  where 
Sir  Frederick  speedily  followed,  with  the  excuse 
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of  having  his  brief  to  look  over ;  and  Mr.  Bel- 
mont was  "  left  alone  in  his  glory,"  and  having 
got  rid  of  his  seniors,  came  out  quite  strong  in 
puns  and  riddles,  and  retrieved  his  character 
with  the  Miss  Browns,  when  he  expressed  his 
ardent  hope  of  meeting  them  at  the  ball. 

The  evening  of  this  interesting  event  was 
very  differently  looked  forward  to  by  many. 
With  Miss  Smith  and  the  Miss  Browns,  the 
adjustment  of  their  dress,  according  to  the 
latest  fashion,  was  the  great  subject  of  debate, 
and  centre  of  interest.  To  Mrs.  Leslie,  and 
our  fair  Agnes,  to  be  well-dressed  came  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  the  wife  thought  how 
well  pleased  her  husband  would  be  at  the  taste 
with  which  her  French  maid  had  displayed  her 
fine  diamonds  amid  her  glossy  hair,  and  how 
well  they  set  off  the  fairness  of  her  neck  and 
arms.  The  maiden  thought  her  lover  would 
appreciate  the  compliment  of  wearing  no  other 
ornament  than  a  long  spray  of  white  cape 
jasmine  which  he  himself  had  gathered  for  her. 

Colonel  Dudley  was  already  in  the  ball-room 
when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  entered,  and  Agnes, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  tall  and  handsome  man, 
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with  whom  she  was  evidently  in  familiar  conver- 
sation.  For  a  moment,  he  felt  a  twinge  cf 
jealous)? ;  but,  no,  that  fair  open  brow  was  a& 
index  to  the  puritvj  and  guilelessneBS  of  her 
thoughts.  She  could  not  deceive  him — ^shr* 
might  be  talking  to  aoother — but  her  thoughts 
were  with  him — witness  that  jasmine^spmy  id 
her  hair — that  hurried  look  round  the  room. 
Yes,  it  was  for  him,  and  she  blushed  consciousljr 
as  he  advanced  towards  her. 

"  Will  you  have  the  first  polka  with  me,  Miss 
Churchill." 

"  I  cannot  the  first,"  replied  Agnes,  "  1  am 
engaged  to  Mr.  Fortescue." 

"  The  first  waltz,  then  ?"  said  Colonel  Dudley. 
And  the  willing  response  of  "  yes,"  with  the  sweet 
glance  which  accompanied  it,  seemed  to  confirm 
George  Fortescue's  worst  fears. 

The  polka  began,  and  his  arm  trembled  as  k 
encircled  "  the  all  it  ever  wished  to  hold."  He 
had  not  seen  her  for  many  months,  and  she  was 
greatly  altered — improved  in  beauty,  with  all 
the  fascination  of  a  playful  girl,  mingled  with  the 
deeper  tone  of  feeling  of  the  woman. 

Mr.  Leslie  had  been  obliged  to  be  early  in  the 
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day  in  the  Court-room  in  his  magisterial  capacity^ 
and  Mrs.  Leslie,  and  Agnes  came  with  him  to 
the  hotel,  dining  there,  and  intending  to  remain 
the  night.  Mr.  Fortescue  had  joined  them  as 
early  as  he  could,  but,  it  was  not  for  many 
minutes  before  dinner,  and  afterwards,  there  was 
dressing  for  the  ball. 

As  he  felt  her  fairy  little  figure  yield  to  his 
fond  embrace  in  the  dance,  he  determined  that 
doubt  should  exist  no  longer,  that  she  must  that 
night  confirm  his  hopes,  or  blight  them  for  ever. 

He  led  her  anxiously  into  the  refreshment- 
room,  after  the  polka  was  ended,  and  hoped  for 
a  few  minutes'  private  conversation  on  one  of  the 
sofas.  It  was  long  since  they  had  met.  Was 
the  dear  intercourse  of  even  friendship  to  cease  ? 
Surely,  there  was  much,  even  as  friends,  to  talk 
over?  but  she  seemed  to  avoid  a  tete-a-tite. 
Her  eyes  rested  anywhere  rather  than  on  his; 
and,  .oh  1  how  they  flashed  with  joy,  when 
Colonel  Dudley  came  to  claim  her  for  the  waltz. 
He  felt  that  she  gladly  left  his  arm  for  another's. 

He  folded  his  arms  in  moody  silence,  and 
watched  the  giddy  mazes  of  the  dance.     Colonel 
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Dudley  waltzed  with  constimtnate  skill,  aiidf 
with  such  a  partner  as  he  now  supported  on  his 
arm,  they  seemed  to  fly  down  the  room,  her  tioy 
feet  scarcely  touching  the  ground,  as  she  skimmed 
over  it.  The  rapid  rate  at  which  they  moved, 
called  for  a  cessation  to  take  breath  ;  and  George 
Fortescue  fancied  that  she  hngered  In  his  embrace  ] 
after  their  waltzing  was  over,  and  looked  up  iii 
his  face  with  that  confiding  fondness,  which 
only  would  be  used  towards  an  accepted  lover* 

At  this  dbtracting  moment^  Miss  Smith  came 
up  to  him,  remarking — 

"  Ah,  I  see,  like  the  rest  of  the  room,  you  are 
watching  Colonel  Dudley's  and  Miss  Churchill's 
dancing.  It  certainly  is  very  beautiful ;  some 
say  too  perfect,  and  amounting  to  display,  but,  I 
am  sure,  dear  Agnes  is  never  thinking  of  such  a 
thing ;  and  to  me,  she  appears  entirely  engrossed 
with  the  pleasure  of  dancing  with  the  man  she 
loves,  and  the  room  might  be  devoid  of  all  others, 
for  aught  she  cares  !" 

Mr.  Fortescue  felt  the  venom  of  the  remark, 
and  the  gall  and  wormwood  entered  into  his  soul. 
He  bowed,  and  moved  away.     His  soul  was  truly 
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"  vexed  within  him  ;"  and,  were  it  not  for  the 
crowd  around,  he  could  have  wept  like  a  woman. 
Pride  of  man,  how  art  thou  fallen  I 

"  Yes,"  he  exclaims  passionately  within  him- 
self,— 

" '  Pride,  which  not  a  world  could  bow. 
Bows  to  thee — by  thee  forsaken. 
E'en  my  soul  forsakes  me  now." 

"  But  I  wrong  her  there,  fool  that  I  am.  She 
has  not  forsaken  me.  I  never  sought  her  love. 
From  mistaken  notions  of  honour,  I  waited  till 
now  to  tell  her  of  my  devotion ;  and  now  it  is  too 
late.  God  of  heaven !  if  I  had  spoken  sooner, 
perhaps  I  might  have  won  her,  and  the  world 
would  not  have  become  a  desert !  But  it  is  all 
over  now — I  see  it  is ;  my  mind  is  made  up. 
I  will  quench  my  love  in  ambition.  From 
henceforth  my  profession  shall  be  my  mistress 
and  my  end  in  life;  but  I  will  say,  farewell. 
Yes,  I  will  enjoy  the  luxury  of  for  once  pouring 
out  my  whole  soul  before  her,  and  then  place 
the  wide  seas  between  us.'^ 

The    music    now    ceased,    and    before    the 
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breathless  dancers  had  time  to  move  away, 
George  Fortescue  hurried  up  to  Agnes,  and 
demanded,  rather  than  asked,  that  she  should 
be  his  partner  for  the  next  danoe*  He  was 
returning  to  London  by  the  express  train — he 
had  only  time  for  one  more  dance.  She  looked 
surprised  at  his  impetuous  and  agitated  manner, 
and,  begging  Colonel  Dudley  would  tell  her 
sister  she  was  with  Mr,  Fortescue^  she  calmly 
took  his  arm* 

Perhaps  nothing  adds  more  to  excitement  of 
feeling  of  any  kind,  than  the  observing  it  is  not 
shared  in  by  the  person  who  causes  it ;  thus, 
the  more  self-possessed  was  Agnes's  manner, 
the  more  George  Fortescue's  became  incoherent 
and  wild.  She  saw  there  was  something  fear- 
fully weighing  on  his  spirits,  and,  dreading  lest 
others  should  observe  it  as  well  as  herself,  she 
was  willingly  led  to  a  quiet  seat  in  the  refresh- 
ment-room, rather  hid  from  sight  behind  a  door, 
and  began  the  conversation  by  gently  asking 
what  annoyed  him. . 

"  What  annoys  me  ?  gracious  heavens,  when 
I  see  the  whole  world  as  it  were  receding  from 
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my  grasp,  am  I  to  be  calmly  asked,  what 
'  annoys '  me  ?  and  by  yoUy  Agnes,  you  ?" 

"  Nay,  dear  George,  now  you  really  frighten 
me ;  tell  me  what  is  the  matter." 

**  I  win  tell  you,  and  in  the  fewest  possible 
words.  I  am  the  greatest  fool  on  earth:  I 
have  lost,  and  it  may  be  by  my  own  blind  folly, 
the  one  blessing  of  my  life,  the  star  of  my  boy- 
hood, the  sunlight  of  my  maturer  years.  Oh  I 
Agnes,  I  thought  not  thus  to  tell  you  of  my 
love  in  hopeless  despair ;  but,  at  least,  you  shall 
hear  me  once,  before  we  part  for  ever." 

I  believe  few  suspect  how  much  romance 
lingers  in  every  ones'  nature.  We  are  seldom 
all  cold  and  worldly. 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  George,  T  never  thought 
you  so,"  said  Agnes,  softly,  "you,  my  elder 
brother,  my  only  brother." 

"  Would  that  I  had  never  fostered  the  delusion 
which  that  name  has  caused  !  I — a  man  of  the 
world — of  the  cold,  dry,  matter-of-fact  law, 
ought  to  have  seen  its  futility ;  but  time  passes, 
I  will  say  in  as  few  words  as  I  can,  what 
remains  to  be  told. 
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**  I  need  not  remind  you  how  fondly  I  have 
always  watched  you  through  life,  of  my  interest  in 
your   tastes,  your  accomplishments,   your  pur- 
suits— how  I  have  gloried  in  all  your  schod- 
girl  success,  and  delighted  to  lead  your  young 
mind  on  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  which 
would  make  you  the  companion  and   adviser, 
as  well  as  ornament  of  my  life.      Such  has 
always  been  my  idea  of  the  sacred  name  of  wife 
— the  sharer  of  man's  graver,  as  well  as  of  his 
sweeter  hours.    But  let  that  pass  now  ;  I  would 
not  ruffle  the  calm  of  your  young  girlhood  with 
the  idea  of  a  love  more  turbulent  than  a  sister's. 
I  rested  on  the  assurance  that,  by  the  time  I 
had  acquired  a  position  in  my  profession,  worthy 
to  lay  at  your  feet,  you  would  have  arrived  at 
the  years  for  woman's  love,  and  woman's  feel- 
ing, and  that,  when  you  were  really  old  enough 
to  judge  for  yourself,  I  might  then  with  honour 
seek  to  gain  the  treasure  of  that  exclusive  pre- 
ference.    But  I  was  blinded  by  my  own  hopes ; 
I  ought  to  have  known  that  the  moment  you 
appeared  in  the  world,  others  must  fall  down 
and  worship,  as  well  as  myself;  and  now,  I  see 
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the  deed  is  done ;  you  have  given  your  heart 
to  another." 

"  Oh,  George,  how  can  you  say  so  ?  why  did 
you  not  tell  me  all  this  long,  long  ago  ?" 

For  a  moment,  a  gleam  of  hope  passed  over 
his  face,  and  he  thought  he  might  yet  win  her ; 
but  the  next,  the  bright  flash  of  her  upturned 
eyes  on  Colonel  Dudley  came  back  to  him :  it 
was  very  different  to  the  mild  and  calmer  look 
now  bent  on  him.  His  soul  of  honour  recoiled 
from  troubling  the  young  love  of  her  heart, 
even  though  that  love  was  given  to  another,  and 
he  repeated,  in  half-broken  accents,  Moultrie's 
beautiful  lines, 

"  I  love  thee  as  I  love  the  star. 
The  gentle  star  that  smiles  at  even. 
That  melts  into  my  heart  from  far. 
And  leads  my  wandering  thoughts  to  heaven. 
'Twould  break  my  souVs  divinest  dream 
With  meaner  love  to  mingle  thee ; 
'Twould  dim  the  most  unearthly  beam 
Thy  form  sheds  o*er  my  memory." 

Yes,  that  hallowed   light  shall   follow   me   to 
distant  lands. 

"  I  came  now  from  London  with  the  intention 
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of  telling  you  that  1  had  just  had  a  judgeship 
in  India  oflFercd  to  me — but  that  I  refused  it 
for  your  sake — ^that  1  would  not  ask  you  to  f| 
leave  the  home  of  your  birth,  and  all  the  dear 
ties  of  kindred.  I  thought  of  your  father,  of 
all  my  obligations  to  hini,  and  I  would  not  seek 
thus  to  rob  him  of  his  daughter  I  felt  that 
honom's  in  ray  profession  were  opening  to  me 
also  in  England,  and  that,  with  my  own  fortune, 
I  could  offer  you  a  home  of  comfort  But, 
now,  the  scene  is  changed.  I  would  not  envy 
Colonel  Dudley's  happiness,  but  I  feel  I  cannot 
see  it.  I  may  yet  be  in  time  to  recall  my  re- 
fusal of  this  appointment.  I  feel  confident  I 
shall  be,  if  I  leave  by  this  express.  And  what 
is  to  be  done,  had  better  be  done  quickly.  Let 
me  lead  you  to  your  sister  before  my  resolution 
falters.  But,  see,  she  comes  to  seek  us,  and 
Colonel  Dudley  is  with  her." 

He  looked  at  his  fine  military  figure,  his 
manly  bearing,  and  his  polished  manner ;  he 
caught  the  expression  of  his  eye  as  it  turned  on 
Agnes ;  it  was  a  lover's  look,  and  he  felt  re- 
solute in  his  resolution. 
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"My  dear  Geraldine,"  he  said,  tUTDing  to 
Mrs.  Leslie,  "  I  must  leave  you  to  make  my 
adieux  to  Leslie.  I  find  unexpected  business 
recalls  me  immediately  to  London.  I  had  no 
idea  of  this  sudden  journey  when  I  dined  with 
you,  but  now  it  cannot  be  avoided."  He  grasped 
her  hand  affectionately,  wrung  that  of  Agnes, 
without  trusting  another  look,  and  walked 
rapidly  out  of  the  room,  but  with  that  firm  and 
collected  step,  which  told  he  was  determined 
in  what  he  considered  a  right  purpose. 

Agnes  gazed  after  his  receding  figure,  and 
tears  filled  her  eyes.  But,  his  words  had  been 
so  unexpected,  so  strange,  the  whole  scene  had 
passed  so  wildly,  she  could  scarcely  realize  it 
as  actually  true.  At  all  events,  a  ball-room  was 
not  a  place  to  give  way  to  emotion ;  she  would 
restrain  it  all  till  she  could  have  a  confidential 
talk  with  Geraldine,  she  would  get  her  to  write 
to  George;  he  should  not  leave  them  thus 
hurriedly,  and  in  so  wild  a  manner. 

These  thoughts  passed  through  her  mind 
more  rapidly  than  they  can  be  read  on  paper,  and 
she  had  smiled  away  her  tears,  as  her  sister  said, 
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"  I  have  been  going  through  this  quadnOe 
wnth  Colonel  Dudley,  And,  now,  1  am  about 
making  my  husband  take  a  turn  in  the  galop 
with  me.  You  know,  I  am  a  pattern-wife,  and 
seldom  dance  anything,  exempt  quadrilles,  unless 
with  relations. 

**  I  hope  some  day,  and  not  very  distant  either, 
I  may  be  able  to  persuade  your  rigid  sister  to 
accept  me  as  a  partner,"  said  the  Colond, 
addressing  Agnes,  with  a  look  which  gave  & 
peculiar  meaning  to  his  words,  "but,  In  the 
mean  time,  I  trust  you  will  favour  me  again." 

The  galop  proceeded  with  its  accustomed  spirit, 
but  Agnes  had  not  the  elasticity  of  step  which  car- 
ried her  so  buoyantly  through  the  preceding  waltz. 
Miss  Smith  was  again  among  the  spectators,  as 
she  did  not  abound  in  partners,  and  remarked  to 
Mr.  Belmont,  whom  she  had  caught  as  he  passed 
along  the  room,  "  that  Agnes  Churchill  did  not 
look  so  well  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  evening, 
those  clear  transparent  complexions  seldom  lasted; 
she  did  not  expect  she  would  retain  her  beauty 
long." 

"  As,  to  that,"  said  Mr.  Belmont,  "  I  know 
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nothing  about  it,  but  I  do  know  she  is  a  charming 
little  creature  now,  and,  after  Mrs.  Leslie,  decidedly 
the  great  attraction  of  the  room.  There  is  a 
something  about  her  better  than  mere  regular 
beauty.  I  wish,  as  you  know  her  so  well,  you 
would  introduce  me." 

"  It  would  be  of  no  use,"  replied  Miss  Smith, 
"  she  is  sure  to  be  engaged  to  Colonel  Dudley  ; 
he  is  lord  of  the  ascendant  just  now." 

"  Oh,  that's  decidedly  a  case,  is  it  ?  he  certainly 
is  a  good-looking  fellow — perhaps,  rather  too 
taU,"  glancing  at  his  own  small  stature.  "  I 
thought  Mr.  Fortescue  of  our  Circuit  had  a 
lurking  weakness  that  way,"  and  the  little  man 
proceeded  on  his  search  to  find  one  of  the  Miss 
Brown's. 
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CHAPTER  VI, 

*'I  knew  the  time    my  heart   had   thiilled  beneath  %hf 

But  now,  to  tremble  were  a  crime — ^we  met,  and  not  a 
nerve  was  shook ; 

I  saw  thee  f^aze  upon  my  face,  yet  meet  with  no  con- 
fusion there. 

One  only  feeling  could'st  thou  trace,  the  settled  calmness 
of  despair.  btron. 

The  morning  after  the  Assize  ball,  was 
decidedly  not  a  bright  one.  The  rain  fell  in 
hopeless  torrents ;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie,  and 
Agnes,  looked  rather  in  dismay  at  the  splashy, 
muddy  old  streets,  before  the  hotel-window. 
At  home,  a  wet  day  is  sometimes  almost  agree- 
able, as  giving  undisturbed  time  for  favourite 
in-door  pursuits;  but,  at  an  inn,  it  is  a 
very    different   affair,    and    the    ladies   wished 
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themselves  at  Scansale  Manor,  with  all  their 
hearts. 

"  WeD,  never  mind,"  said  Mr.  Leslie's  cheerful 
voice ;  "  I  must  just  go  into  the  Court-room  for 
an  hour,  and  then  I  will  order  the  carriage  to  be 
at  the  door.  Four  horses  will  soon  take  us 
home ;  and  it  is  but  ordering  a  dose  fly  to  put 
the  abigails  in.  The  men  can  manage  outside  of 
the  carriage,  I  think.  So  adieu,  au  revoir. 
Take  care  of  yourselves  till  I  return,"  and  he 
smilingly  bowed  himself  out  of  the  room. 

"  It  certainly  is  a  blessing  to  have  one's  liege 
lord  of  a  cheerful  temperament,"  said  Geraldine 
to  her  sister ;  "  but  you  look  graver  than  even 
this  doleful  rain  warrants.  Cheer  up,  pretty  one. 
I  do  not  think  the  gallant  Colonel  is  made  of 
salt ;  and,  though  his  ride  this  morning  would  be 
none  of  the  pleasantest,  doubtless  he  m\l  survive 
it,  and  we  shall  see  him  to-morrow,  to  inquire 
how  we  get  home.  Besides,  my  husband  and 
he  have  a  world  of  business  to  transact  about 
these  races,  which  come  off  next  week.  You 
know  Lady  Lansmere  and  myself  are  the 
patronesses,  while  our  husbands  are  the  stewards ; 
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and  Colonel  Dudley^  beiog  rather  a  sporting 
character,  has  been  of  inimeDse  use  in  securiog 
first-rate  horses  to  run*  And  this  long-talked 
of  meeting  is  expected  to  come  off  quite  a  second 
Doncaster,  or  Newmarket*  All  the  great  sport- 
ing   characters     are    expected — blacklegs    and 

an." 

"  I  cannot  laugh  this  morning,  SissVj  dear,** 
said  Agnes,  leaning  her  head  on  her  sister^s 
shoulder;  "  I  never  felt  so  uncomfortable  in  my 
life.  I  am  thinking  about  George  Fortescue, 
and  not  of  Colonel  Dudley  just  now.  I  want 
to  tell  you  all  his  strange  conversation  with  me 
last  night.  You  will  comfort  me ;  you  will  see 
what  can  be  done." 

The  wet  morning  had  caused  a  fire  to  be 
pleasant,  even  in  summer,  and  the  sisters  drew 
their  chairs  around  it,  and  were  still  in  the  midst 
of  their  interesting  conversation  when  Mr.  Leslie 
returned — surprised  to  see  them  thus  quietly 
occupied,  and  little  imagining  an  hour  had 
elapsed  so  quickly. 

Mrs.  Leslie  declared  she  would  be  ready  to 
set  off  in   two  minutes,  and  passing  her  arm 
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round  Agnes'  waist  as  they  went  out  of  the 
room,  tenderly  pressed  her  to  her,  saying : — 

"  You  must  let  me  discuss  this  matter  with 
my  husband,  he  will  advise  us  best ;  men  are 
such  impetuous  beings  there  is  no  knowing 
what  to  do  with  them.  1  scarcely  think  George 
will  accept  this  appointment  to  Ceylon  in  such 
a  hurried  manner.  Though  I  am  not  sure  but 
that  it  would  be  the  best  thing  for  him,  in  the 
event  of  your  marriage  with  Colonel  Dudley — 
there,  I  am  glad  to  see  a  dimple  on  your  cheek, 
and  do  not  worry  yourself  about  George  For- 
tescue:  you  really  are  not  to  blame,  no  one 
could  tell  he  was  in  love  with  you,  if  he  did 
not  say  so,  especially  as  he  wished  to  conceal 
it ;  and,  though  I  own  about  the  time  of  my  own 
marriage,  I  had  my  suspicions  as  to  his  feelings 
towards  you,  and  knowing  his  noble  nature,  I 
wished  you  might  prove  the  lady  of  his  choice  ; 
stiU,  lately,  as  he  did  not  seek  your  society,  I 
ceased  to  think  about  it.  Now,  dear,  ring  for 
your  maid,  and  hasten — if  my  husband  could 
have  a  fault,  it  is  his  impatience  at  having  horses 
kept  waiting,  and  I  believe  he  is  right.'* 

F  3 
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The  summer  passed  away,  and  autumn  was 
gliding  iDto  winter,  Geraldine  and  Agnes  dt^| 
dared  themselves  tired  of  hearing  nothing  but 
the  names  of  noted  race^horses — ^which  was  tht 
fevourite,  which  was  to  win,  and  which  to  lose. 
Colond  Dudley's  regiment  also  had  got  up  a 
hurdle-race^  and  were  to  ride  their  own  horses. 
Agnes  then  confessed  to  feeling  more  interest  in 
the  subjectj  and  one  morning  she  was  careftiBy 
reading  the  account  of  the  horses  and  their 
riders,  with  Colonel  Dudley^s  name  at  the  head, 
in  the  county  paper,  when  her  eye  caught  the 
following  paragraph : — 

"It  is  now  fixed  that  Mr.  Fortescue,  the 
leading  barrister  on  this  Circuit,  is  to  be  the  new 
judge  at  Ceylon.  He  is  to  receive  the  honour 
of  knighthood  to-morrow%  at  Windsor,  and  will 
immediately  sail  for  his  destination.  This 
appointment  has  given  universal  satisfaction, 
and,  although  his  talents  will  long  be  missed  in 
his  own  country,  a  wide  sphere  of  honour  and 
usefulness  is  now  before  him,  which  his  nume- 
rous  fnends  hope  he  may  long  live  to  enlighten 
and  adorn." 
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For  the  moment,  her  head  rested  on  her 
hands,  and  tears  trickled  through  them.  He  was 
the  earliest  remembered  friend  of  her  childhood, 
her  playfellow,  first,  her  counsellor,  afterwards ; 
the  sharer  in  all  her  pursuits,  after  her  revered 
father,  the  guide  of  all  her  studies,  not  a  word 
or  look  of  unkindness  had  she  ever  received 
from  him,  and  now,  she  should  see  him  no 
more.  Could  even  Colonel  Dudley  fill  up  the 
void  in  her  pure  affections  ? 

She  knew  not,  she  felt  bewildered,  the  whole 
thing  had  come  on  so  suddenly.  But  Geraldine 
had  comforted  her.  Mr.  Leslie  had  said  no 
blame  could  attach  to  her ;  that  she  must  not 
reproach  herself — that  she  could  not  help  it. 
Then  with  the  elasticity  of  hope,  and  feeling 
of  eighteen,  she  turned  from  the  dark  to  the 
bright  side  of  things,  she  even  went  on  so  far 
as  to  look  on  into  futurity,  and  see  her  own 
happy  home  with  Colonel  Dudley,  and  George 
Fortescue,  the  friend,  and  brother  of  her  love- 
returned  to  England  and  united  once  more  in 
their  family  circle,  as  one  of  themselves. 

As  1  suppose  all  my  readers  will  have  seen 
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a  race-course,  and  have  some  idea  of  its  various 
attractions,  1  shall  pass  over  the  amusements 
of  the  morning,  and  at  once  introduce  them  into 
the  ball-room  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day's 
races. 

Its  dimensions  were  spacious,  and  with  rooms 
adjoining  for  tea  and  other  refreshments.  This 
evening,  the  excellent  band  of  Colonel  Dudley's 
regiment  was  stationed  in  the  vestibule  below, 
and  greeted  the  ears  of  the  visitors  as  they 
alighted  from  their  carriages,  and  uncloaked 
in  a  room  down  stairs,  set  apart  for  the  purpose. 

Some  even  lingered  to  listen  to  various 
different  airs  before  ascending  the  stairs,  among 
these  was  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  and  Agnes ;  who 
arriving  with  Colonel  Dudley,  the  band  struck 
up  tlie  invigorating  notes  of  "  See  the  con- 
quering hero  comes  !"  There  is  something  im- 
posing in  the  military  salute  which  receives  a 
commanding  officer,  and  the  reverential  respect 
shewn  by  the  men.  Agnes  turned  to  the  fine 
figure  by  her  side,  now  in  full-dress  uniform, 
the  first  time  she  had  ever  seen  him  in  it,  and 
felt  that  the  "  hero  "  on  whose  arm  she  now 
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leant   was   as   gentle   in  love  as  he  could   be 
terrible  in  war. 

*'  lis  ever  the  heart  which  is  boldest  in  war 
Is  the  fondest  and  truest  in  love." 

The  orchestra  was  pealing  forth  its  enlivening 
sounds  when  they  entered  the  ball-room,  and,  in 
newspaper  parlance,  "the  votaries  of  Terpsichore 
only  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  lady  patron- 
esses to  begin  the  gay  dance. 

The  party-  from  Lansmere  Lodge  was  the 
next  arrival,  and  they  all  proceeded  together  to 
the  top  of  the  room,  where  a  country-dance 
was  formed,  led  off  by  Mr.  Lieslie  and  Lady 
Lansmere ;  the  others  following  without  form 
or  ceremony. 

This  was  what  is  called  a  mixed  ball,  and 
many  very  different  grades  of  society  enjoyed  it 
together.  As  usual,  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Leslie, 
and  her  lovely  sister  were  the  great  objects  of 
attraction,  and  the  diamonds  of  the  one  and  the 
simple  but  rather  fantastic  dress  of  the  other, 
made  them  at  once  easily  distinguished  from  the 
surrounding  crowd. 
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"Well,"  saJd  a  shop-keq)er's  comely  wife, 
"  I  must  say  that  Mrs.  Leslie  beats  all  the  rest 
of  the  great  folks.  There,  Betsy,  that's  she, 
look,  with  those  beautiful  diamonds  round  her 
head,  and  the  stomercher  of  her  dress  quite 
covered  with  them,  besides  the  bracelets  on  her 
beautiful  white  arms.  Mr.  Leslie  must  have 
laid  out  a  deal  of  money  to  give  such  a  many 
diamonds  as  those ;  but  I  reckon  he  is  the 
richest  man  about,  as  well  as  the  most  generous^ 
and  all  the  factory-folk,  as  they  tell  me,  are  a 
following  his  example,  and  taking  good  care 
of  their  work-people.  No  doubt,  they'll  be 
blessed  for  it  hereafter,  if  they  are  not  in  this 
world." 

This  homily  ended,  the  daughter,  Betsy, 
remarked,  with  a  push  of  her  elbow  in  her 
mother's  fat  side ; 

"  Now,  see  there,  mother,  at  Miss  Churchill ; 
is  not  she  a  beauty  ?  To  my  thinking,  she  is 
not  put  past  by  her  sister,  with  all  her  beautiful 
diamonds,  which  you  think  so  much  on ;  for 
my  part,  I  admire  them  natural  flowers  past 
everything,  and  I  never  saw  the  like  before.      I 
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must  remark  the  dress  particular  to*  tell  our 
Sally ;  she,  may  be,  will  like  to  make  one 
trimmed  with  artificial  flowers  in  the  same  way ; 
she  could  not  get  real  ones  in  a  town ;  and 
besides,  I  misdoubt  me  whether  the  ladies 
about  us  would  think  it  grand  enough ;  they 
always  order  such  flish-i-fashy  colours.  See, 
now !  her  head-dress  is  just  a  wreath  of  white 
moss  roses,  which  our  Willy  told  me  the  othw 
day  were  very  oncommon,  and  worth  any  money 
a  plant  was,  and  they  are  mixed .  with  sprigs  of 
myrtle;  and  then  her  dress  of  white  lace  is 
looped  up  just  for  all  the  world  like  an  old 
picture,  with  two  great  bunches  of  the  same  roses 
and  myrtle ;  and  then  the  white  silk  slip  below 
is  trimmed,  I  can't  just  see  how,  she  does  spin 
round  at  such  a  rate  with  that  tall,  officer-gen- 
tleman. Oh,  my !  how  she  can  help  being 
giddy,  I  do  wonder !" 

These  were  some  of  the  many  remarks  going 
round  the  room,  when,  as  the  evening  advanced, 
and  the  crowd  was  at  its  thickest,  room  was 
made  at  the  lower  end  for  a  very  conspicuous 
and  distinguished-looking  couple  to  advance. 
The  gentleman   was   tall,  and  approaching  to 
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corpulency,  with  a  well-satisfied  smile  on  regular^ 
though  unmeaning  features,  and  dressed  in 
rather  an  ultra  style  of  fashion :  a  waistcoat, 
which  some  of  the  present  day  would  proDonoefs 
*'  too  loud^'^  and  diamond-studs,  in  an  elabo- 
rately-worked front  of  the  newest  Parisiao 
pattern.  The  lady's  dress  was  equally  con* 
spicuous,  though  in  better  taste^  and  her  beauty 
such  as  must  have  attracted  atteutian,  without 
the  foreign  aid  of  ornament- 

Her  figure  and  features  were  each  singularly 
faultless,  and,  joined  to  the  latter's  marble  white- 
ness, she  seemed  a  moving  statue.  Her  dark 
hair  was  bound  round  her  head  in  classic  folds, 
and  her  clear  open  brow  was  encircled  by  a 
coronet  of  precious  stones.  The  most  costly 
diamonds  encircled  her  neck  and  arms,  and 
looped  up  an  Indian  dress,  richly  embroidered 
in  gold. 

The  crowd  immediately  gave  way  before  them. 
They  were  evidently  somebody.  At  this  mo- 
ment. Miss  Smith  appeared,  and  the  lady,  slightly 
bending  and  extending  the  tips  of  her  fingers, 
said  : 

"  Ah,  how  do  you  do,  Miss  Smith ;  1  dare- 
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say  you  scarcely  know  rae,  but  you  are  not  the 
least  altered,  since  I  saw  you  last  at  Hampton 
House.  Can  you  tell  me  in  what  part  of  the 
room  I  am  most  likely  to  find  Mrs.  Leslie ;  it 
is  an  awful  crowd  to  get  through." 

"  Oh,  my  dearest  Lady  Swindon,  I  could  never 
mistake  you,"  said  the  flattering  Miss  Smith, 
"  but  certainly  those  lovely  diamonds,  and  that 
splendid  dress,  do  add  to  even  your  beauty — at 
the  first  glance,  I  did  not  know  you." 

"  Ah,  you  are  a  young  lady  of  some  sense,  I 
see,"  said  Lord  Swindon,  "  my  mother  always 
told  me  fine  feathers  make  fine  birds,  and  if  you 
admire  my  lady's  diamonds,  I  hope  you  see 
mine,  too.  They  are  worth  almost  as  much. 
My  mother  did  not  like  me  to  have  them,  but 
my  lady  is  much  better  tempered,  and  does  not 
grudge  me  them  at  all — do  you,  Maude,  dear  ?" 

"Oh,  not  the  least,  my  Lord — but  let  us 
hasten  on,  I  am  anxious  to  find  my  friends — 
Miss  Smith  will  tell  us  the  way."  And  she  at- 
tempted to  pass  on,  not  wishing  to  display  her 
Lord  in  all  his  fatuity  of  intellect  to  such  an 
observer  as  Miss  Smith.     But  she  was  not  so  to 
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be  shaken  off.  This  was  an  opportunity  never 
to  be  lost,  and  seizing  on  Lord  Swindon's  oth^ 
arm  she  paraded  up  the  room  with  them. 
What  a  triumph  as  she  looked  around  her  1  but, 
as  the  old  proverb  says,  "  pride  will  have  a  fall,'* 
and  Lady  Swindon  coldly  saying,  **  1  will  not 
trouble  you  to  go  any  farther.  I  must  meet 
my  friends  alone,  and  see  if  they  will  recognise 
me  as  quickly  as  you  did ;"  she  adroitly  curtseyccL 
off  the  officious  lady^  and  proceeded  to  one  of 
the  refreshment-rooms. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  were  at  that  moment 
speaking  to  Agnes,  who  was  sitting  on  a  sofa, 
where  she  and  Colonel  Dudley  had  been  resting. 
He  was  gone  to  fetch  his  partner  an  ice  after  a 
polka,  when  they  observed  the  eyes  of  all  direct- 
ed at  the  door  by  which  Lord  and  Lady  Swindon 
were  entering.  Agnes  started  up,  with,  "  oh 
Maude,"  on  her  lips,  and  clasped  the  hand  of 
her  friend  in  her's,  when  Colonel  Dudley  returned 
with  the  ice.  For  the  instant,  his  self-possession 
left  him,  and  he  dropped  the  ice  in  the  agitating 
surprise  of  the  moment. 

Maude's  trembling  lips  uttered  the  name — 
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Lord  Dublin  !  and  she  was  sinking  on  the  so^ 
from  which  Agnes  had  just  risen,  when  the 
publicity  of  their  situation  recalled  her  wandering 
senses ;  and  the  falling  of  the  ice,  though  merely 
attributed  to  accident,  called  off  attention  from 
herself,  and  the  next  moment  she  had  r^ained 
her  external  appearance  of  composure. 

"  Lord  Dublin,  I  did  not  know  you  were  here. 
Agnes,  you  did  not  tell  me  you  were  acquainted 
with  him.'* 

"Nor  am  I,  my  dearest  Maude,"  replied 
Agnes ;  "  this  is  some  strange  mistake.  This 
is  Colonel  Dudley ;"  and,  in  a  whispered  voice 
to  her  ear,  "  the  one  I  have  written  so  much 
about." 

Maude  turned  her  dark  eyes  to  where  ^he 
stood.  She  could  not  be  mistaken.  Their  eyes 
met ;  his  quailed  beneath  the  glance. 

"  There  must  be  some  strange  mistake  here, 
Maude — Lady  Swindon,  I  mean.  I  beg  you  ten 
thousand  pardons  for  thus  coming  before  you. 
There  must  have  been — there  still  is — some 
strange  mistake.  I  know  Lord  Dublin,  it  is 
true ;  but  why  you  call  me  by  his  name,  I  cannot 
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account  for.  God  knows,  1  never  a&stimed  it, 
01  for  one  instaDt  supposed  that  you  took  me 
for  him.  Bot,  this  is  not  a  moment  for  expla- 
nations, Leslie,  I  will  call  on  you  in  the  mom- 
ingj  and  shall  trust  all  may  be  expIained^ — " 
he  was  going  to  say  "  happily,"  but  the  word 
faltered  on  his  tongue;  and,  bowing  low  to 
Lady  Swindon — without  daring  to  take  a  parting 
glance  at  Agnes — he  left  the  room,  and  hastened 
to  the  solitude  of  his  own  chamber, 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  unravel  the  mistake 
of  confounding  him  with  Lord  Dublin.  They 
were  somewhat  similar  in  personal  appearance ; 
and  a  most  unfortunate  coincidence  of  circum- 
stances,  led  to  the  name  apparently  suiting  the 
one  as  well  as  the  other. 

The  coronet  which  Annette  fancied  she  des- 
cried on  his  pocket-handkerchief  in  Kensington 
Gardens,  was  the  Dudley  cre^t,  and  quite  suffi- 
ciently-like the  coronet  of  a  Marquis  to  be 
mistaken  by  an  inexperienced  eye. 

His  name  was  William  Lord  Dudley,  and  his 
school-appellation  was  always  without  the  prefix 
of  William.      As  Lord  Dudley,  the  Duke  of 
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D and  other  Etonians  of  the  same  standing, 

were  accustomed  to  speak  of,  and  to  him — and 
thus,  the  very  easy  change  of  Lord  Dublin  to  the 
ears  of  Agnes  and  her  mother. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  mistake,  it  had  led  to  the 
sacrifice  of  one,  perhaps  to  the  wretchedness  of 
more. 

The  race -ball  came  to  a  close  as  all  other 
balls  do,  to  the  pleasure  of  tired  chaperons — the 
sorrow  of  dancing  young  ladies,  and  the  relief 
of  those  to  whom  partners  were  scarce. 

To  Agnes  this  was  never  the  case,  and  the 
wanting  a  partner  was  an  unknown,  and  almost 
inconceivable  thing  to  one  who  had  always  more 
waiting  her  acceptance  than  she  at  all  knew  what 
to  do  with.  But,  this  evening,  she  was  glad 
when  the  final  Sir  Roger  De  Coverley  was  called 
for,  and  Mr.  Leslie  said  he  would  see  about  the 
carriage. 

Her  heart  was  a  tumult  of  conflicting  feelings. 
She  knew  not  what  to  think,  or  what  she  ought 
to  do.  Colonel  Dudley  had  gone  away,  without 
even  the  explanation  of  a  look  to  her — there  was 
evidently  some  mysterious  link  between  him  and 
Maude.     But,  this  was  not  a  place  to  ask  any 
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agitating  questions,  and  now,  to  gaze  on  Ladj 
Swindon's  calm,  pale  face,  and  composed  de- 
meanour, no  one  could  see  any  traces  of  the 
momentary  agony  which  passed  across  her 
countenance  on  the  first  sight  of  Colonel  Dudley. 
A  stranger  would  think  her  cold,  and  proud; 
only  a  close  observer,  and  one  who  knew  her  in 
other  days,  would  see, 

"  The  settled  calmDess  of  despair." 

To  Agnes  this  was  too  apparent,  and  she 
longed  to  clasp  her  dearly-loved  Maude  in  her 
arms,  and  assure  her  of  friendship's  fondest 
sympathy.  Lord  and  Lady  Swindon  declined 
accompanying  the  family  to  Scansalc  Manor  that 
night,  as  was  urgently  requested,  but  rooms 
being  engaged  at  an  hotel  in  the  town,  where 
they  had  arrived  late,  and  drcssc^d  for  the  ball, 
they  would  sleep  there  that  night,  and  be  at 
Scansale  Manor  in  time  for  breakfast. 

"  We  arc  early  people,"  said  Lady  Swindon, 
"  and  lead  a  very  regular  country  life  at  Swin- 
don, I  assure  you." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  joined  in  Lord  Swindon,  "  my 
lady  is  a  regular  good  one  at  getting  up  in  a 
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morning,  I  can  tell  you.  My  mother  never 
would  let  me  have  breakfast  early,  and  I  was 
kept  in  bed  till  I  was  tired  of  it ;  but  now  I 
have  my  own  way,  there  is  nothing  like  being 
married  for  that." 

A  gleam  of  a  smile  passed  over  Maude's 
marble  features,  at  the  happy  power  she  had 
gained  of  leading  without  the  influence  being 
felt.  As  Agnes  looked  at  the  good-tempered 
and  kind  expression  of  Lord  Swindon's  face  as 
he  spoke,  she  almost  thought  that  her  poor 
friend's  need  not  be  the  wretched  destiny  she  had 
feared  for  her ;  but,  then  came  the  remem- 
brance of  another  love,  a  pre-engaged  heart, 
and  that  by  such  a  being  as  Colonel  Dudley, 
his  countenance,  flashing  with  all  the  expression 
of  intellect,  was  indeed  a  contrast  to  the  vacant 
eye,  and  heavy  cast  of  features,  however  hand- 
some, in  Lord  Swindon;  and  the  poor  girl, 
while  she  shuddered  for  her  friend,  felt  her  own 
happiness  must  also  be  involved  in  the  explana- 
tion of  the  morrow. 

The  carriages  were  announced,  the  friends 
separated.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  felt  the  sub- 
ject of  the  identity  of  Colonel  Dudley  and  Lord 
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Dublin  could  not  be  discussed  before  Ague 
Her  feelings  must  be  spared,  and  they  were  glad 
when  she  herself  led  the  convei^ation  into 
another  channel  by  asking  how  it  happened  thai 
Lord  and  Lady  Swindon  came  in  so  unexpect^ly* 
She  did  not,  however^  hear  their  account  of  it, 
her  whole  ideas  seemed  in  a  turmoil,  and  tiwaf^ 
meeting,  but  a  dream,  H 

Geraldine  retailed  the  explanation  that  Lady 
Swindon  had  given  to  herself;  that.  Lord 
Swindon  had  read  a  long  account  of  these  racef 
in  the  paper,  and  some  horses  running  which 
he  much  wished  to  see,  he  declared  his  desire 
of  going,  and  Maude  always  wishing  to  gratify 
the  few  tastes  he  possessed,  when  in  her  power, 
willingly  seconded  the  proposal,  although  putting 
a  negative  on  travelling  all  night,  and  setting 
oflF  that  moment.  She  found  by  study  of 
Bradshaw's  elaborate  work,  which  certainly,  is 
not  "  reading  made  easy,"  that  leaving  Swindon 
early  in  the  morning,  they  could  reach  their 
destination  by  the  middle  of  the  day.  Of 
course,  there  was  no  time  to  write  to  forewarn 
their  friends  of  their  coming,  and  Maude  en- 
joyed the  thoughts  of  the  unexpected  pleasure, 
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she   should   give,   by   appearing    so    suddenly 
among  them. 

She  little  imagined  whom  she  should  en- 
counter,  or  foresaw  the  explanation,  which  must 
render  her  present  fetters  yet  more  galling.  It 
is  strange  ;  it  is  one  of  the  inexplicable  anomalies 
of  human  nature,  how  madly,  and  unknowingly, 
mortals  rush,  as  it  were,  to  their  own  destruction. 
Where  was  Maude's  guardian  Angel,  then  ? 

But,  we  are  taught  by  a  higher  wisdom  than 
our  own,  that  "  good  is  brought  out  of  evil,"  and, 
when  it  is  not  the  case,  we  may  conclude,  it  is 
caused  by  the  weakness,  and  the  crimes  of  the 
creature,  rather  than  any  lack  of  care  or  be- 
nignity in  the  Creator. 

When  Agnes  laid  her  head  on  her  pillow  that 
night,  it  was  with  an  aching  brow,  and  the  con- 
sciousness, for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  that  the 
morning  would  bring  her  sorrow.  But  a  pro- 
tecting power  was  near  to  overshadow  and  sup- 
port her.  In  after  years,  when  she  looked  back 
to  that  first  trial  of  her  youth,  she  saw  how 
narrowly  she  had  escaped  with  her  happiness 
ultimately  unscathed. 

VOL.   III.  G 


CHAPTER  VII. 

"  But  if  for  me  thoa  dost  foreake. 
Some  othar  maid^  ^nd  nidely  break 
Her  worahtpped  imaf^e  from  lU  base. 
To  give  to  me  the  ruined  place. 
Then,  fare  thee  well !  Td  rather  make 
My  bower  upon  some  icy  lake. 
When  thawing  suns  began  to  shine. 
Than  trust  to  love  as  false  as  thine." 


MOOKB. 


It  was  a  new  feeling  to  Agnes  when  she 
woke  the  next  morning  to  find  a  strange  and 
bewildering  sensation  of  pain,  benumbing,  as  it 
were, her  cheerful  spirit;  and, for  several  moments, 
she  could  neither  realize  the  truth  of  her  sen- 
sations, nor,  that  the  events  of  the  preceding 
evening  had  really  occurred.  It  all  seemed  more 
like  a  terrible  dream,  than  an  actual  matter 
of  fact. 
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By  dc^ees,  the  truth  became  revealed  to  her, 
and,  though  the  mystery  had  to  be  unraveBed  of 
how  the  strange  mistake  between  Lord  Dublin 
and  Colonel  Dudley  had  arisen  in  Maude's 
mind,  still,  she  did  not  attempt  to  blind  herself 
to  the  fact  of  their  being  to  Maude  one  and  the 
same  person. 

If  Agnes  had  been  possessed  of  only  a  weak 
understanding,  she  would  have  endeavoured  to 
shut  her  eyes  against  the  truth,  she  would  have 
tried  to  flatter  herself,  that  everything  would  be 
explained,  and  that  Colonel  Dudley  would  come 
out  from  the  .  explanation  with  imtamisbed 
honour,  and  unblemished  fidelity,  as  worthy  as 
she  had  hitherto  thought  him,  to  daim  and  to 
obtain  her  love.  But,  Agnes  had  a  soul  superior 
to  such  weakness :  with  her,  ^'  to  doubt,  was  to 
be  resolved,"  and  the  idea,  of  ever,  for  one  moment 
again  thinking  of  Colonel  Dudley  as  her  own 
lover,  when  he  had  so  cruelly  deceived  her  friend, 
never  entered  into  her  calculations. 

No,  he  was  resigned,  he  was  lost  to  her  for 
ever,  she  felt  it  was  so,  it  must  be  so.  For  a 
while,  the  feelings  of  a  woman  overpowered  her, 
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and  she  burst  into  tears — the  first  bitter  teaii 
she  had  shed  since  childhood-  Poor  little  Agnes! 
was  her  faith  in  man,  in  love,  to  be  tlius  wrenched 
from  her,  and  by  one  so  heartless,  or  use&d  in  all 
the  cruel  duplicity  of  the  world  ?  Would  not 
her  cJiimer  reason  soon  tell  her,  that  it  was  not 
the  passion  itself  which  was  false,  but  only  h 
ideal  which  had  deceived  her,  and  though  that' 
had  vanished  and  proved  delusive,  it  might  again 
be  embodied  in  a  more  faithful,  and  a  truer 
form? 

Even  in  these  first  moments  of  her  grief,  it 
may  be  doubtful  if  wounded  pride,  and  mortified 
vanity,  had  not  a  good  deal  to  do  with  her  tears. 
Agnes  is  not  described  as  "  a  faultless  monster, 
which  the  world  ne'er  saw,"  but  one  open  to  aU 
the  weaknesses  of  her  sex,  although  nature  and 
education  had  raised  her  above  many  of  them. 
She  scorned  the  idea  of  having  been  made  merely 
the  plaything,  the  idol  of  the  hour,  and  by  one 
who  had  first  wrecked  the  peace  of  her  dearest 
friend.  Darling  Maude  !  her  thoughts  reverted 
to  her ;  of  the  bitterness  of  feeling  she  must  be 
now  undergoing,  and  she  wiped  away  her  tears 
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with  a  thankful  heart,  that  her.  own  happiness 
had  not  also  been  more  deeply  involved. 

It  was  a  bleak  autumn  morning,  the  leaves 
were  blowing  in  whirlwinds  in  the  air,  and  driven 
with  the  gusty  blast  against  her  window.  Were 
her  hopes  to  be  thus  reft  from  her  ?  was  her 
future  to  be  left  cold  and  bare  as  the  leafless 
trees  before  her  ?  No,  she  would  tear  away  the 
delusion  which  had  been  dazzling  her  fancy,  but, 
had  not  yet  really  touched  her  heart,  she  would 
tear  it  away,  at  once,  and  for  ever. 

Some  one  or  other  says,  "  the  woman  who 
deliberates  is  lost,"  and  this  might  apply  to 
feelings  as  well  as  actions.  Certainly,  Agnes, 
now  acted  on  a  similar  principle,  she  hastened 
her  dressing,  there  was  a  relief  in  active  employ- 
ment of  any  sort,  and  she  was  putting  on  her 
bonnet  and  shawl,  when  her  maid  came  to  call 
her,  and  exclaimed : — 

"  La!  Miss  Churchill,  who  would  have  thought 
of  seeing  you  up  thus  early,  and  before  your  fire 
is  lit.   You  will  catch  your  death  of  cold  1" 

"  No  fear  of  that,  I  think,  my  head  rather 
aches  after  last  night's  ball ;  you  know  at  home 
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my  favourite  plan  was  a  gallop  on  horseback  m 
that  case,  but  I  think  a  good  blow  in  this  wind 
will  answer  all  the  purpose,  so,  please  to  tell  my 
sister,  when  she  comes  down  stairs,  that  I  prefer 
walking  to  church  this  morning.  She  will  me^ 
me  there/' 

The  leaves  were  thickly  strewed  on  the  path, 
and  only  a  few  trees,  here  and  there,  still  retained 
any  on  their  branches.  Some  monthly  roses 
were  still  to  be  seen;  and  Agnes  could  not 
repress  a  slig^ht  shudder,  as  she  passed  a  shel- 
tered seat,  where  only  a  few  days  previously  she 
had  paused  with  Colonel  Dudley.  He  had 
gathered  some  of  their  bright  pink-buds,  and 
mixed  them  with  deep-tinted  leaves  of  the  ever- 
green barbary,  to  form  an  autumn  spray  for  her 
hnir  at  dinner.  And  now,  she  would  never 
accept  a  flower  from  him  again. 

She  hastened  on  ;  she  gained  the  holy  pre- 
cincts of  the  building  consecrated  to  the  Creator, 
and  she  bade  the  image  of  the  creature  disappear. 

She  was  engrossed  in  her  private  devotions, 
when  her  sister  and  Mr.  Leslie  entered ;  and 
was  not  aroused  from  them,  till  Mr.  Priestley's 
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dear  and  emphatic  voice  read  the  words,  **  The 
sacrifices  of  God,  are  a  broken  spirit ;  a  broken 
and   a  contrite   heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not 


Her  mind  never  seemed  so  fully  to  enter  into 
and  comprehend  the  beautiful  and  simple  words 
of  our  liturgy,  as  she  followed  its  words,  now  in 
supplication,  and  now  in  praise.  . 

She  truly  felt  that  she  had  need  for  both 
abasement  and  thanksgiving ;  humility,  that  her 
unguided  steps  had  been  so  nearly  led  into  a 
weak  love  for  one  unworthy  of  her  trust ;  and 
gratitude,  that  she  had  escaped  the  net,  "  even 
as  a  bird  from  the  fowler." 

If  any  one  doubts  the  utility  of  daily  service, 
he  need  only  look  into  the  calm  and  assured  step 
with  which  Agnes  left  the  holy  temple  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  the  Most  High,  and  the  vacci- 
lating  and  hurried  one  with  which  she  entered  it. 
She  entered,  doubtful  of  her  own  strength ;  she 
departed,  leaning  for  support  on  one  who  is 
mighty,  and  who  has  promised  His  support  shall 
never  be  asked  in  vain. 

The  sisters  gave  an  affectionate  greeting  to 
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each  other,  as  they  passed  out  of  the  House  of 
God ;  and  the  warm  pressure  of  the  hand,  the 
cheerful  exchange  of  glances^  told  Geraldiae's 
anxious  heart,  that  she  need  fear  nothing  for  her 
sister's  happiness ;  that  if  the  smell  of  the  fire 
had  passed  over  her,  she  would  come  out  from 
the  furnace  only  the  mure  pure  and  refined  by 
the  trial. 

There  was  no  time  or  opportunity  for  words 
between  them  now  ;  and,  when  they  reached  the 
Hall  door,  Lord  and  Lady  Swindon's  carriage  at 
that  moment  was  seen  advancing  through  the 
leafless  branches  of  the  trees  in  the  park,  and 
they  had  only  time  to  take  off  their  bonnetSi 
and  be  ready  to  receive  their  guests. 

Maude  was  scarcely  more  pale  than  usual ; 
but  yet  there  was  a  troubled  look  of  unrest  in 
her  eye,  very  different  from  the  expression  which 
used  to  beam  from  it,  when  seated  at  Miss 
Codrington's  cheerful  breakfast-table. 

As  Agnes  gazed  on  her,  with  deep  interest^ 
she  could  not  help  remarking  the  contrast,  and 
the  change  which  so  short  a  time  had  made  in 
her  appearance.    She  was  visibly  aged  in  expres- 
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sion  of  countenance,  as  well  as  in  figure  and 
manner.  There  was  nothing  of  the  girl  left. 
The  dress  and  manner  of  a  married  woman 
might  go  far  towards  effecting  this,  as  both  must 
of  course  be  altered  from  those  suitable  to 
Hampton  House.  But  the  habit  which,  since 
her  marriage,  she  had  been  obliged  to  acquire, 
of  acting  and  deciding  for  herself,  had  given  an 
older  tone  to  her  manner  and  appearance,  than 
anything  else  could  have  done. 

With  her,  the  duties  of  matrimony  were  of 
necessity  reversed ;  and,  instead  of  looking  up 
to,  and  obeying  her  husband,  it  was  he  who 
looked  for  guidance,  and,  at  times,  it  might 
almost  be  said  control,  from  her.  But  she  exer- 
cised this  with  such  good  taste,  and  nice  discri- 
mination, that  the  power  she  exerted  was  never 
seen  by  others,  or  felt  by  him  over  whom  she 
exerted  it. 

Lord  Swindon's  marriage  had  certainly  made 
him  far  happier  than  he  could  ever  remember 
being  from  his  childhood  previously.  His 
mother's  rule  of  iron,  was  really  exchanged  for 
one  of  silk.     Maude  knew  she  must  never  relax 
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her  hold  over  his  actionSj  or  loosen  the  rem 
which  alone  kept  him  from  outbreaking  the 
customary  bounds  of  civilized  and  rational  sodety. 
Poor  Maude !  hefs  was  a  hard  task,  but  she 
fiilfilled  it  with  the  fortitude  of  a  martyr  bouod 
to  the  stake ;  and  it  was  this  tension  of  muscle, 
if  I  may  so  express  it,  which  had  so  entirely 
subdued  every  girlish  expression  of  counteaancer 
in  her  beautiful  face. 

When  breakfast  was  over,  and  Lord  and  Lady 
Swindon  had  agreed  to  accept  the  friendly  in- 
vitation of  remaining  a  week,  at  the  least,  at 
Scansale  Manor,  Maude  turned  gently  to  his 
Lordship,  and  reminded  him,  that  he  had 
brought  his  gun  with  him,  and  that  she  had  no 
doubt  Mr.  Leslie,  if  engaged  himself,  would  lend 
him  dogs,  and  a  keeper  to  shew  him  the  way, 
and  he  might  have  a  walk  before  luncheon,  and 
join  them  in  a  drive  afterwards. 

Mr.  Leslie  seconded  this  proposal,  expressing 
his  regret  that  he  could  not  himself  accompany 
his  guest  that  morning,  as  he  had  a  particular 
engagement,  but  another  day  he  would  not  de- 
legate to  a  keeper  the  pleasure  of  shewing  the 
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good  stock  of  game  which  he  was  rather  proud 
of  possessing  on  his  estate — adding,  **  I  do 
not  know  how  it  is,  poaching  is  generally  very 
much  complained  of  in  these  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, and  the  ready  sale  for  game  in  our  neigh- 
bouring overgrown,  smoky  city,  is  doubtless  a 
great  temptation  to  the  unlawfully  obtaining  it, 
but,  I  must  say,  my  own  work-people  are  my 
best  gamekeepers,  and  they  would  as  soon  think 
of  robbing  my  house,  I  believe,  as  touch  them- 
selves, or  allow  any  adjacent  poachers  to  disturb 
my  game.  They  seem  to  think  it  sacred  to  my 
own  especial  use  and  amusement,  and  I  have 
often  heard  them  express,  in  their  own  broad 
north  country  dialect,  *  that,  dang  it,  whoy 
should'na  the  Measter  how  his  sport  as  well  as 
another  chop.  He  was  ne'er  agin  giving  them  a 
chuck,  or  anything  else,  if  they  were  ill,  and  they 
wudna  meddle  nor  make  with  his  pheasants  and 
hares,  not  if  a  guinea  was  gied  un  to  do  it.' " 

"  How  do  you  get  on  with  this  northern 
language,"  said  Maude  addressing  Geraldine, 
"  your's  quite  exceeds  ours  round  Swindon  Hall, 
though  that  sometimes  puzzles  me  a  little ;  but 
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then  it  is  more  by  strange  words,  than  the  pro- 
QunciatioD  of  thera*" 

"  Oh,  here,"  replied  Mrs,  Leslie,  laughing, 
we  have  both  in  perfection ;  and  both  were 
quite  unintelligible  to  me,  sometimes ;  however, 
Reginald  took  some  pains  to  give  me  lessons  in 
this  unknown  tongue,  and  I  can  understand  it 
very  tolerably  now^  though  I  do  not  pretend  to 
speak  it  myself,  as  he  does,  Agnes  is  bis  best 
scholar,  and  sometimes,  when  we  go  to  the 
Factory,  they  both  amuse  me  immenselyj  at 
their  proficiency  in  the  language.  But,  we  must 
not  linger  over  our  breakfast  any  longer ;  my 
good  housekeeper  will  be  in  despair  at  my  late 
attendance  in  her  room,  to  look  over  her  bill  of 
fare,  and  Agnes  is  anxious  to  engage  you,  dear 
Maude,  I  am  sure,  in  a  tete-a-tete" 

Maude  linked  her  arm  in  that  of  her  friend, 
with  more  of  a  youthful  smile  than  had  long 
played  on  her  lips,  but  it  died  away  into  one  of 
sadder  and  graver  expression — if  such  epithets 
can  be  used  to  a  smile — and,  turning  to  Lord 
Swindon,  said  : 

**  Had  you  not  better  take  Lewis  out  with 
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you  for  a  walk  this  morning,  my  dear  lord,  it 
will  be  a  treat  to  him  to  see  a  new  country,  and 
then,  too,  he  will  remember,  and  tell  me  of  all 
your  good  shots,  which  you  know  I  like  to  hear 
about,  when  I  do  not  walk  with  you,  and  see 
them  myself." 

"  Yes,  certainly,  my  love,  it  shall  be  so  if  you 
like.  I  wish  you  could  have  gone  yourself, 
though ;  perhaps  you  will,  to-morrow.  Mr. 
Leslie,  is  your  wife  as  good  a  sportswoman  as 
mine  is?  Lady  Swindon  can  ride  with  me 
over  any  country,  and  keep  well  up  to  the 
hounds,  too,  I  can  tell  you ;  but  then,  she  has 
such  a  mare  as  cannot  be  matched.  I  was  a 
lucky  fellow  to  meet  with  her,  though  I  did 
give  a  good  price  for  her." 

"  What,  the  mare  or  the  wife  ?"  said  Mr. 
Leslie,  laughing,  without  thinking  of  how  it 
might  be  taken,  till  he  saw  a  slight  flush  pass 
over  Maude's  pale  features,  and  a  quiver  con- 
tract her  lip;  but  she  checked  any  further 
appearance  of  emotion,  and  smiling  more  gaily 
than  before,  without  shewing  that  she  proposed 
Lewis   attending   his  master   for   any   ulterior 
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motive  of  taking  care  of  him,  she  again  re- 
minded him  of  her  wish  that  it  should  be  ^so, 
and   left    the    room    with    Agnes    and    Mrs. 

Leslie. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  Poor  Antonia !  her  fate  sticks  closer  to  my  heart  than 
I  could  wish  it  Who  could  have  thought  that  I  should 
have  loved  that  woman  so  engrossingly,  so  dearly,  when  a 
word  would  have  made  her  mine,  and  I  would  not  speak 
it  ?  And  why,  forsooth  ?  because  I  would  not  sacrifice  my 
liberty !"  Blount's  mss. 

When  Colonel  Dudley  left  the  race-ball,  he 
hastened  to  his  own  rooms,  he  dismissed  his 
valet,  he  locked  his  door  against  the  possibility 
of  intrusion,  he  threw  himself  into  an  arm-chair, 
and,  burying  his  face  in  his  hands,  his  bosom 
heaved  with  the  violence  of  contending  passions. 
If  he  had  been  a  woman,  he  had  wept ;  but  the 
lordly  sex  do  not  indulge  in  this  safety-valve 
to  their  emotions,  and  the  anguish  must  be 
intolerable,  indeed,  before  man's  proud  nature 
melts  into  tears. 

We  have  once  before  seen  the  gay,  the  ad- 
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mired,   the  handsome,   the  irresistible    Colonel 
Dudley,  racked   by  no  enviable  feelings,   when 
some  time  previously  to  the  present  date,  be 
was  staying  at  Mivart*s  Hotel,  at  the  same  time 
that  Lord  Dublio  also,  was  there ;  and  hearmg 
of  Maude's  intended  marriage  to  Lord  Swindon,  ^ 
he  had  returned  the  sapphire  ring,  the  pledge  ™ 
of  their  solemn  engagement.      He  then  could 
not  do  it  mthout  bitter  and  contending  feelings, 
but  they  were  as  the  gentle  southern  breeze  in 
comparison  to  the   wfld  rush  of  the  tempest^ 
which  now,  as  it  were,  shook  his  very  soul. 

Then  he  had  not  seen  Maude  for  some  time, 
her  image  was  faint  in  his  remembrance,  and, 
moreover,  he  was  just  then  keen  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  new  beauty.  It  was  true,  she  had  not  the 
striking  figure,  the  regular  features,  the  full, 
beaming,  yet  languishing  eye,  which  Maude 
possessed  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  but  there 
were  other  attractions,  equally,  perhaps  more 
seducing  to  the  affections.  The  open  manner, 
the  girlish  grace,  the  sparkling  glance,  which 
told  of  a  heart  untouched  by  care  or  grief  of 
any  kind. 
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"  While  her  laugh,  full  of  life,  without  any  control, 
But  the  sweet  one  of  gracefulness,  rang  from  her  soul ; 
And  where  it  most  sparkled,  no  glance  could  discover— 
In  lip,  cheek,  or  eyes,  for  she  brightened  all  over — 
Like  any  fair  lake  that  the  breeze  is  upon. 
When  it  breaks  into  dimples  and  laughs  in  the  sun." 

And  what  piqued  the  man  of  the  world  to 
persevere  in  the  pursuit  more  than  even  all 
these  charms  ? — she  appeared  indiflferent  to 
him.  She  might  be  pleased  with  his  company, 
flattered  by  his  attentions,  but  love  was  not  yet 
awakened  in  that  young  bosom. 

What  the  succeeding  months  had  done,  my 
readers  can  best  judge  for  themselves ;  but,  even, 
at  this  moment.  Colonel  Dudley  was  by  no  means 
sure  that  Agnes  Churchill  loved  him,  although 
he  flattered  himself,  she  would  do  so,  when  he 
brought  himself  to  say  the  desperate  words, 
which  must  offer  his  hand  as  well  as  heart. 
The  latter  had  been  often  done,  but  he  had  yet 
avoided  the  former ;  he  looked  upon  marriage  as 
Lord  Rochester  did — "  as  a  curse  oft  the  dog 
that  bit  him." 

However,  he  now  found  himself  on  the  high 
road  to  it,  and  he  fully  intended  "  to  propose'' 
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the  first  convenient  opportumty,  wheo  this  re* 
appearanoe  of  Maude  suddenly  frustrated  all  bis 
plans,  and  shewed  him  more  of  his  own  heart 
than  he  stUl  wished  to  know.  He  had  hitherto 
blinded  himself  to  the  real  mastt^ry  which  she  had 
gained  over  his  affections,  but  now,  whea  she 
suddenly  burst  upon  him,  looking  more  trans- 
cendantlv  beautiful,  than  even  she  had  ever  done 
before,  her  old  ascendanev  over  him  returned, 
and  when  she  was^  or  ought  to  be,  lost  to  him  for 
ever,  his  heart  clung  to  her  with  all  the  teDadty^ 
and  eagerness  of  a  first  pursuit. 

Then,  his  thoughts  reverted  to  Agnes  Churchill, 
what  he  ought  to  do  respecting  her  ?  or  rather, 
what  must  he  do,  for  ought  was  not  a  word  used 
in  Colonel  Dudley's  vocabulary.  Was  his  honour 
compromised  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  ?  must  he 
not  really  fulfill  the  expectations  which  his 
attentions  must  have  called  forth  ?  His  regiment 
would  be  yet  sometime  in  these  parts,  it  would 
be  very  disagreeable,  very  awkward,  to  come  to 
an  open  rupture  with  Mr.  Leslie,  the  most  popu- 
lar man  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  possessing 
moreover  the  advantages  of  the  best  and  most 
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hospitable  house  in  the  vicinity.  He  really 
thought  he  must  not  draw  back,  this  time,  and 
he  felt  the  more  determined,  on  for  once,  doing 
right,  from  an  inward  conviction  that  Agnes 
Churchill's  pure  and  candid  mind  would  at  once 
repel  any  further  advances  from  the  man  who 
had  caused  so  much  wretchedness  to  her  friend. 
Thus,  hushing  his  conscience  regarding  her,  his 
thoughts  only  the  more  impetuously  rushed  back 
to  Maude,  and  he  consigned  himself  to  disturbed 
and  fitful  slumbers,  where  her  image  still  hovered 
around  him — 

"  And  comes  as  if  to  haunt 
His  wretched  soul  with  dreams  of  lost  delight. 
Now  lost  to  all  but  memory's  aching  sight. 
Sad  dreams !  as  when  the  spirit  of  our  youth 
Returns  in  sleep,  sparkling  with  all  the  truth 
And  innocence  once  ours,  and  leads  us  back 
In  mournful  mockery,  o'er  the  shining  track 
Of  our  young  life,  and  points  out  every  ray 
Of  hope  and  peace  we've  lost  upon  the  way." 

As  soon  as  the  military  avocations  of  the 
morning  were  over.  Colonel  Dudley  hastened  to 
seek  Mr.  Leslie,  and  give  him  the  explanation  he 
promised  the  preceding  night. 
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When  he  arrived  at  Scansale  Manor,  where 
his  appearance  at  all  hours  was  now  a  subject  of 
no  surprise^  he  was  immediately  shown  by  his 
own  desire  into  Mr.  Leslie's  private  sitting-room, 
rather  than  into  the  library  which  was  the  usual 
apartment  for  receiving  morning  visitors.  When 
he  arrived  there,  he  found  himself  alone,  and  he 
attempted  to  beguile  the  time,  as  best  he  could, 
till  his  host  entered.  Ha  took  up  the  morning- 
papers,  which  lay  on  the  table,  but  he  could  not 
fix  his  attention  on  anything  they  cnntRined 
He  walked  to  the  window  and  watched  the 
withered  leaves  coursing  each  other  round  and 
round  amid  the  flower-beds,  till  he  was  tired  of 
the  monotony  of  the  scene,  and  in  disgust,  he 
threw  himself  upon  a  sofa  which  stood  opposite 
the  fire  and  gazed  on  the  bright  Cannel  coal  which 
crackled  in  the  grate,  and  made  even  a  November 
day  seem  cheerful.  But,  his  thoughts  were  not 
in  unison  with  anything  sparkling,  and  his  eyes 
sought  several  clever  copies  from  the  best  masters 
which  adorned  the  walls.  They  rested  the  longest 
on  a  slight  crayon  sketch  of  Mrs.  Leslie,  which 
hung  immediately  over  her  husband's  writing- 
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table,  and  seemed  little  to  accord  with  the  grave 
studies  of  the  politician,  and  the  man  of  business 
which  were  generally  pursued  there. 

The  likeness  had  been  taken  in  the  first 
months  of  their  marriage,  and  was  an  admirable 
copy  of  the  fair  original.  Mr.  Leslie  often  said, 
he  never  felt  alone  while  that  picture  smiled  down 
upon  him,  and  lightened  and  cheered  his  studies. 
Colonel  Dudley  had  often  admired  the  excellent 
resemblance,  and  fancied  a  family-likeness  to 
Agnes  ran  through  both  the  features  and  ex- 
pression, but  now  he  turned  away,  as  feeling  the 
resemblance  embarassing,  rather  than  pleasing, 
in  his  present  train  of  thought. 

At  last  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Leslie 
appeared,  but  with  a  graven  aspect  and  less 
cordial  manner  than  generally  marked  his 
meetings  with  Colonel  Dudley,  who,  established 
quite  as  rami  de  la  maisoUy  was  a  favourite  alike 
with  both  its  master  and  mistress.  Mr.  Leslie 
was  just  returned  from  a  long  conference  with 
his  wife  and  her  sister.  Agnes  truly  felt  he 
was  her  brother,  and  had  spoken  with  the  un- 
reserve, and  confidence  which  such  a  relation- 
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ship  demanded.  Maude  had  hastily  put  her 
in  possession  of  all  the  facts  of  the  oase,  which 
had  led  to  the  conviction  of  Colonel  Dudley 
being  Lord  Dublin^  and  exooerating  him  from 
blame,  (as  the  heart  of  woman  always  \\il]  do 
him  she  loves,)  she  bitterly  reproached  her  rash 
impetuosity  and  childish  credulity,  which  had 
at  once  jumped  to  the  conclusion  of  the  in^ 
cognito  being  one  with  Lord  Dublin.  It  was 
true,  that  a  young  and  generous-hearted  girl, 
this  was  the  best,  the  only  solution  to  the 
mystery  which  enveloped  him.  This,  was  a 
sufficient  reason  why  he  could  not  seek  her 
openly,  and  ask  her  hand  from  her  father. 
Without  this  reason,  she  must  have  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  only  trifling  with  her 
feelings,  and  was,  consequently,  unworthy  of  her 
thoughts ;  that  he  only  sought  her  for  his  own 
amusement,  and  ceased  the  search  when  a  newer, 
and  more  attractive  object  crossed  his  path. 
Such  an  idea  as  this  was  the  last  which  would 
have  entered  into  the  brain  of  an  innocent,  and 
inexperience  girl  of  eighteen. 

Alas  for  Maude,  the  idea  did  not  strike  her 
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now.  It  seemed  to  her  she  was  the  only 
blameable  person ;  that  doubtless  some  family 
reason  of  his  own  prevented  him  at  the  moment 
from  coming  forward,  joined  to  the  dread  she 
had  ever  shewn  of  her  father's  knowing  of  their 
acquaintance,  which  must  have  strangely  mis- 
led him,  and  fostered  his  idea  of  concealment 
being  best  for  a  time.  It  was  all  her  own  fault — 
her  blind  infatuated  folly — he  had  never  been 
false  to  her — it  was  she  who  had  deserted  him; 
and  doubtless  it  was  the  hearing  of  her  engage- 
ment to  Lord  Swindon  which  alone  had  caused 
his  sending  back  her  sapphire  ring. 

What  she  now  earnestly  requested  Agnes,  in 
the  long  and  confidential  conversation  which 
they  had  together  immediately  after  breakfast, 
was  to  explain  all  this  to  Mr.  Leslie,  and  to  beg 
that  he  would  repeat  it,  as  from  her,  to  Colonel 
Dudley,  when  he  came  for  their  appointed  inter- 
view. "  Oh,  Agnes  !  bid  Mr.  Leslie  tell  him, 
that  I  take  all  the  blame  on  myself.  I  ought 
not  so  madly  to  have  identified  him  with  Lord 
Dublin ;  but,  thank  God  !  it  is  I  alone  who  pay 
the  penalty.     He  has  believed  me  fickle,  incon- 
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gtant,  and  he  has  turned  to  you,  my  own  dear 
Agnes,  for  comfort;  and  he  has  found  it — 
and  will  find  it.  Agnes  you  wUl  marry  hiro» 
and  both  will  be  happy,  1  can  bear  only  my  own 
misery.  Now,  dearest,  go  and  say  all  this  to 
Mr,  Leslie,  What  can  I  call  him  ?  will 
be  coming  ;  do  not  let  him  be  kept  in  suspense/' 

This  was  the  woman's  love  which  hurried 
Agnes  from  her,  but  she  returned,  ere  she  hail 
gained  the   door,  and  clasped  her  arms  roimd^H 
her  friend,  whispering  softly  in  her  ear : 

"  No  Maude,  think  not  I  ever  will  take  the 
place  which  once  was  yours — which  ought  to 
have  remained  so.  I  will  not  say  all  I  think 
now,  but  this  I  will  say  before  I  leave  you,  that 
Colonel  Dudley  shall  never  have  either  my  heart 
or  my  hand." 

Whether  Maude  was  comforted  or  not  by  this 
assurance,  I  leave  my  readers  to  determine ;  but, 
when  Agnes  rejoined  her,  after  half  an  hour's 
conversation  with  Geraldine  and  Mr.  Leslie, 
she  found  her  more  composed  than  when  she 
left  her. 

It  was  from  this  conversation  that  Mr.  Leslie 
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was  called  to  receive  Colonel  Dudley,  and  the 
passionate  entreaties  which  were  sent  to  him  by 
Maude,  to  blame  only  herself  for  the  fatal  mistake 
which  had  occurred,  rather  tended  to  bias  his 
mmd  the  other  way.  But,  he  would  hear 
Colonel  Dudley's  own  version  of  the  story,  he 
would  exonerate  him  if  he  could,  though  at 
the  same  time  he  felt  it  as  a  relief  to  his  mind, 
that  Agnes  had  positively  and  firmly  expressed 
her  determination  never  to  think  of  him  again, 
at  the  same  time  congratulating  herself  that 
things  had  proceeded  no  further  between  them. 

Agnes  was  not  a  girl  to  say  one  thing,  and 
mean  another,  and  Mr.  Leslie  was  perfectly  con- 
vinced, that  her  determination  once  taken,  she 
would  not  swerve  from  it,  and  that  were  there  not 
another  man  in  the  world,  her  heart  would 
remain  sealed  against  Colonel  Dudley. 

The  conference  between  the  two  gentlemen 
was  long  and  interesting.  As  much  was  said 
which  my  readers  necessarily  know  already, 
there  is  no  occasion  to  enter  into  details. 

Colonel  Dudley  listened  with  mute  attention 
to  the  recital  of  Maude's  belief  in  his  being 

VOL.   III.  H 
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Lord  Dublin^  the  anguish  which  his  sup^ 
posed  marriage  had  occasioned  her,  and  the 
assurance  that  nothiDg  but  the  belief  of  his 
inconstancy  should  ever  have  made  her  marrj' 
another ;  no,  not  even  to  save  her  father  from 
the  ruin  with  which  he  was  threatened- 

'*  Poor  girl !  poor  girl  1"  burst  from  his  ttem- 
bling  lips,  and  Mr.  Leslie's  kind  heart  could  not 
but  feel  for  his  auditor's  visible  distress.     He 
then  recounted  his  version  of  the  story ;  that 
he  really  was  not  in  a  position  to  marry  then — 
that    Maude's    evident    dread  of   her    father's 
becoming  acquainted  with  their  meetings,  led  to 
the  idea  there  would  be  insuperable  obstacles  to 
their    union — that  Mr.   Lascelles   would  never 
accept  only  a  soldier  of  fortune  for  his  daughter 
— and — and — in  fact —  ;  here  he  hesitated,  but 
would  not  conceal  from  Mr.  Leslie  the  candid 
avowal,  that  at  this  epoch  of  his  history,  he  first 
became  acquainted  with  Miss  Churchill.     Mr. 
Leslie  who  knew  as  weJl  the  fascination  of  one 
sister,  might  readily  believe  in  the  attractions  of 
the  other ;  and  that,  in  short,  his  heart  vacillated 
and  failed  in  the  'perfect  allegiance  which  was 
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due  to  Maude.  Then  came  her  apparent  faith- 
lessness, and  he  turned,  oh  !  how  eagerly  to  the 
pursuit  of  one  whom  he  might  now  honourably 
seek. 

"Enough,  Colonel  Dudley,  enough,"  said 
Mr.  Leslie,  stopping  him  at  this  point,  *'  you 
have  said  enough  to  satisfy  me — more  than 
enough  to  satisfy  Agnes.  She  has  determined 
never  to  receive  attentions  from  one  who  has 
been  beloved  by,  and  who  has  loved  her  friend ; 
thus  things  had  better  never  come  to  any  fur- 
ther explanation  between  you.  As  to  Lady 
Swindon,  I  wish  the  remembrance  of  the  past 
could  be  as  easily  obliterated  from  her  mind,  as, 
I  doubt  not,  it  will  be  from  yours." 

"Mr.  Leslie,"  exclaimed  Colonel  Dudley, 
impetuously,  "  do  you  mean  to  insult  me  ?  do 
you  mean  to  call  me  a  brute  ?"  and  he  dashed 
his  white  hand  through  his  clustering  raven 
hair,  and  bent  his  head  over  them,  as  he  leant 
upon  the  table  before  him. 

There  was  something  so  expressive  of  truth 
and  feeling  in  the  tone  and  action  altogether, 
that  Mr.  Leslie  could  not  refrain  from  pitying  him. 

H  2 
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'*  Noj  Dudley,  no/'  he  said,  in  a  more  frieneHy 
manner  than  he  had  before  shown,  **  I  am  far 
from  wishing  or  intending  to  insult  you,  I  assure 
you ;  but  you  have  already  ^  shown  that  Lady 
Swindon  can  be  forgotten,  and^  doubtless,  there 
are  many  others  in  the  world  equally  lovely  and 
attractive  as  Agnes,  and    who    unknowing  of  fl 
this    unfortunate    attachment,    will    succeed  m 
driving  it  from  your  recollection  altogether,  or 
at  least  it  will  pass  as  an  episode  in  your  earlier 
days,  and  will  not  mar  the  future  happiness  of 
your  life." 

"  Would  to  God,"  said  Colonel  Dudley,  "  I 
had  never  seen  this  unfortunate  girl — my  poor 
Maude  !  Leslie,  you  cannot  tell  how  my  heart 
bleeds  for  her ;  tied  to  such  a  husband,  joined 
to  her  own  self-upbraidings  that  it  was  she  who 
first  broke  the  engagement  between  us,  what  a 
life  of  misery  is  before  her !" 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  Mr.  Leslie,  "  I  fear  there  is 
much  suffering  to  be  endured,  but,  if  I  mistake 
not,  Lady  Swindon  possesses  more  courage  to 
sustain  misfortune  than  a  casual  observer  would 
give  her  credit  for.       Her  conduct  since  her 
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marriage  has  been  admirable,  and  none  but  a 
strong  mind  can  ev^  gain  an  influence  over  a 
weak  one.  It  is  extraordinary  to  see  how  com- 
pletely Lord  Swindon  is  guided  by  her  in  every- 
thing. Without  its  being  perceptible  from 
whence  the  bias  proceeds,  he  acts  from  her 
prompting  so  as  to  seem  to  others  as  if  the  idea 
was  his  own.  He  undoubtedly  is  devotedly 
attached  to  her,  and  she  has  nothing  to  fear,  at 
least,  from  his  unkindness.'' 

"  Curse  on  the  fool !"  ejaculated  Colonel 
Dudley,  impetuously,  "  as  if  no  other  wife  but 
Maude  Lascelles  could  be  found  for  him !  She, 
whose  refined  taste  and  elegant  acquirements 
might  match  with  the  most  cultivated  mind  in 
the  world — that  she  should  belong  to  such 
a  man  as  Lord  Swindon — there's  desperation 
in  the  thought !"  and  he  rose  from  his  seat, 
and  walked  hurriedlv  about  the  room,  then 
added: 

"  Leslie,  may  I  see  her  ?  see  her  once  ?  I 
think  it  would  be  easier  for  us  both  then  to  part, 
and  forget  each  other." 

"Impossible!"  replied  Mr.  Leslie;  "I  must 
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positively  forbid  the  idea.  She  is  now  under 
the  sanctuary  of  my  roof,  and  I  would  guard 
her  from  such  an  interview,  as  if  she  were  my 
own  sister*  Agues,  too,  would  recoil,  as  yet, 
from  seeing  you.  Colonel  Dudley,  do  not  think 
me  inhospitable,  but  I  cannot  receive  you  again 
here,  while  these  two  ladies  are  under  my  pro- 
tection* The  Swindons  stay  a  week  only  ;  and, 
probably,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Churchill  will  come  to 
fetch  their  daughter  home  within  a  month. 
Take  my  advice,  and  leave  these  parts  tiU  these 
few  weeks  are  over.  Your  being  absent,  will 
prevent  any  ill-natured  remarks,  or  reports  as  to 
the  cause  of  your  not  being  with  us,  as  heretofore. 
When  you  return,  Geraldine  and  I  shall  be  alone, 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  with  us  again. 
I  would  say  nothing  unkind;  I  would  think 
nothing  unkind  of  you.  I  have  to  thank  you 
for  a  candid  and  open  explanation.  I  have  said 
before,  I  am  satisfied  with  it ;  and  now  let  us 
part  for  the  present ;  and  let  us  part  as  friends." 

Colonel  Dudley  grasped  his  offered  hand. 

"  I  believe,  Leslie,  if  I  had  been  earlier  thrown 
within  the  influence  of  men  such  as  you,  I  should 
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have  been  both  better  and  happier  than  I  now 
am.  But " — he  stopped,  again  cordially  shook 
Mr.  Leslie's  hand,  and,  without  waiting  to  have 
his  horse  ordered,  rushed  out  of  the  room, 
mounted  his  charger,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  was 
seen  gallopping  at  full  speed  along  the  park. 

As  the  groom  looked  at  the  glittering  coin 
left  in  his  hand,  he  exclaimed, — 

"  Well,  they  may  say  what  they  weel  on  un, 
but  oos  ne'er  a  toight-fisted  chop  at  ony  rate. 
Oo  may  be  fond  aw  galivanting  and  ramancing 
arter  the  gals,  but  oo's  the  reet  sort,  to  my 
thinking,  and  is  always  free  with  the  tin." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

^'TLe    Batterer  hatb    many    wiles    and  many  itiod««  of 

cfttchingi 
But  every  trap  is  selfish  nets,  and  every  bait  is  praise ;  ^ 

Comei  I  would  forearm  and  forewarn  tliee,  for  keeo  m 

the  weapons  of  his  warfare. 
And  while  my  soul  hath  scorned  him,  I  have  watched  his 

skill  from  afar !" 

tuppek's  "pkovebbial  philosophy." 

While  the  different  conferences  just  detailed 
were  going  on  within  Scansale  Manor,  Lord 
Swindon  was  amusing  himself,  selon  son  goiity 
with  his  gun,  and  the  game,  which  he  found  in 
abundance  in  some  preserves  not  far  from  the 
house.  Mr.  Leslie  had  desired  his  kee}>er  to 
leave  the  more  distant  covers  till  he  was  himself 
one  of  the  party,  wishing  to  give  his  guest  as 
little  trouble  as  might  be,  in  his  pursuit  of 
amusement,  when  he  was  not  with  him  to  share 
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in  the  fatigue.  Some  parts  of  that  wild  and 
hilly  country,  tries  the  strength  of  the  most  active 
walker,  be  he  in  search  of  either  the  picturesque 
and  beautiful,  or  the  more  mundane,  but  exhila* 
rating  enjoyment  of  the  sportsman. 

Lord  Swindon  had  now  been  partaking  of 
the  latter  in  its  fullest  extent.  He  found  Mr. 
Leslie's  dogs  as  excellently  trained  as  his  own ; 
and  the  game  even  more  plentiful  then  around 
Swindon  Hall.  The  keeper  was  extremely 
watchful  and  attentive,  and  declared  "  his  Lord- 
ship was  a  grand  shot."  Lord  Swindon  could 
not  always  make  out  his  broad  north-country 
dialect,  which  puzzled  Mr.  Lewis  still  more. 
They  were,  nevertheless,  mutually  satisfied  with 
each  other  ;  and  the  correct  eye,  and  steady  head 
of  the  one,  and  the  open,  frank  civility  of  the 
other,  caused  each  to  return  home  well  pleased 
with  the  morning's  sport. 

As  they  were  crossing  the  turnpike-road,  to 

enter  the  park  of  Scansale  Manor,  they  met 

Miss    Smith  just  ringing  at    the   Lodge-gate. 

She  would  scarcely  have  been  recognised  by  his 

Lordship,  had  not  the  keeper   mentioned   her 

name,  by  saying, — 

H  3 
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"  Yom  Miss  Smith ;  dunna  let  her  tic^  all 
them  foiae  pheasants  to  be  sent  to  her  house,  as 
she  does  the  Measter  sometoimes." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Lord  Swindon*  laughing,  "  I 
know  a  trick  worth  two  of  that^  depend  upon  it, 
my  fine  fellow." 

With  the  ready  memory  which  frequently 
attends  deficient  intellect,  he  recollected  the  lace 
of  the  lady,  who  had  accosted  Lady  Swindon  in 
the  ball-room  ;  and  Miss  Smith's  eyes  were  more 
than  equally  qnick  in  rerop-nising  him,  though 
from  a  different  cause.  No  one  who  looked  on 
the  sharp  twinkle  of  Miss  Smith's  cunning  grey 
eye,  could  ever  for  a  moment  suppose  there  was 
any  want  of  quickness  in  the  mind  which 
it  lighted. 

"  Lord  Swindon,  I  am  sure,  I  cannot  be  mis- 
taken," said  Miss  Smith,  with  her  most  insinu- 
ating smirk,  "  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your 
lordship  at  the  ball  last  night,  and,  being  an  old 
friend  of  Lady  Swindon's,  an  old  schoolfellow  of 
hers  at  Hampton  House,  I  am  most  anxious  to 
have  a  httle  further  chat  with  her,  and  am  there^ 
fore  going  up  to  Scansale  Manor  at  this  early 
hour  for  a  call,  to  be  sure  of  finding  her,  and 
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kaowing  her  so  intimately^  I  have  no  occasion  to 
use  ceremony.  If  you  are  returning  to  the 
house,  we  can  go  together/' 

Lord  Swindon  could  not  have  refused  this 
point  blank  offer  to  accompany  him,  even  if  he 
had  wished  it,  but  he  rather  liked  society  when 
it  gave  him  no  trouble,  and  Miss  Smith  was  one 
who  possessed  the  gift  of  a  "  ready  tongue/' 
and  would  take  all  the  talking  upon  herself. 

He  replied,  "  Lady  Swindon  has  never  men- 
tioned you  Miss  Smith  to  me,  but  she  told  me 
she  knew  Colonel  Dudley  at  Hampton  House ; 
were  you  all  there  together  ?" 

Miss  Smith  started  at  this  odd  question,  but 
it  was  more  from  an  idea  which  then  struck  her 
for  the  first  time,  than  from  the  strangeness  of 
the  question  itself,  to  which  she  replied  by  say- 
ing : — "  You  forget,  Lord  Swindon,  that  Hamp- 
ton House  is  the  name  of  a  ladies'  boarding 
school,  not  that  of  a  place ;  but,  now  that  I  am 
thus  reminded  of  it,  I  think  I  did  see  Colonel 
Dudley  there  once  with  Maude  Lascelles." 

She  had  now  cleared  up  a  mystery  which  had 
long  tormented  her  respecting  Colonel  Dudley. 
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It  had  haunted  ber  from  the  Erst  moment 
had  met  him  at  Lansmere  Lodge,  that  she  had 
seen  him  before,  but  wherej  or  how,  she  could  ■ 
not  make  out,  it  was  very  strange,  for  his  was  not 
a  face  or  figure  to  forget*  She  was  now  ooii- 
vinced  he  was  the  person  whom  she  had  seen  ■ 
accompany  Maude  Lascelles  to  the  gate  of 
Hampton  House,  and  about  whom  she  had  tn 
vain  attempted  to  gain  her  confidence.  Now 
was  the  time  for  being  revenged,  it  should  not 
escape  her-  It  was  strange  the  ideality  never 
flashed  across  her  before,  she  now  thought,  she 
might  sooner  have  made  something  of  it,  but, 
now,  no  further  time  should  be  lost. 

"This,"  continued  Miss  Smith,  addressing 
Lord  Swindon,  "  accounts  for  my  meeting 
Colonel  Dudley  this  morning,  he  was  gallopping 
at  a  furious  rate  from  this  direction,  and  I  doubt 
not  had  been  to  Scansale  Manor  to  see  Lady 
Swindon.  I  recollect  he  preferred  meeting  her 
alone  formerly,  and  this  time  of  day  would  ensure 
your  being  out,  and  therefore  the  best  for  his 
calling." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,   Miss   Smith,    that. 
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Colonel  Dudley  means  to  come  every  morning 
to  see  my  wife  when  he  supposes  I  shall  be  out/' 
asked  Lord  Swindon,  in  no  very  gentle  accents. 

"  Oh,  dear  me,  no,  my  lord,  I  am  sure  I  said 
no  such  thing  as  that,"  said  Miss  Smith, 
frightened  at  his  vehemence,  "  only — " 

"  D it,  you  would  puzzle  the  wisest  man 

in  England  with  your  'only's,'  nobody  shall 
come  to  see  my  wife,  and  I  out,  I  will  see  myself 
to-morrow  if  it  be  true,  but,  I  tell  you  what,  I 
don't  believe  a  word  of  it." 

Mr.  Lewis  here  heard  by  the  sound  of  his 
lordship's  voice,  that  he  was  getting  into  one  of 
those  paroxysms  of  imbecile  rage,  from  out  of 
which  it  was  no  easy  task  to  soothe  him,  and 
which  it  was  his  business  to  arrest  and  allay, 
therefore  stepping  forward  with  a  beautiful  cock- 
pheasant  in  his  hand,  he  said,  respectfully  touch- 
ing his  hat, 

"  I  think,  my  lord,  this  is  a  specimen  of  the 
pheasant  which  my  lady  was  wishing  to  possess 
to  add  to  her  collection  of  stuffed  birds  at  Swin- 
don, it  has  the  silver  ring,  her  ladyship  was 
talking  off.     Your  lordship  will  remember  my 
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lady  was  talking  about  it  the  last  time  we  were 
out  shootiDg  at  Swindon.  I  aoi  sxire  ber  lady* 
ship  will  be  pleased  with  this,  and  still  more 
that  it  is  of  your  lordship's  owe  shooting.'*        ^M 

This  idea  and  the  turn  given  to  his  thoughts 
seemed  considerably  to  allay  his  lordships  irasci- 
bility, and  when  Mr-  Lewis  exclaimed,  "  Ah, 
see,  my  lord^  there's  my  lady,  a  standing  in  the 
front  of  the  house  to  look  for  your  lordship," 
his  ire  was  almost  entirely  abated,  although  he 
looked  like  a  chafed  lion,  whose  rage  was  more 
slumbering  than  forgotten. 

Lady  Swindon  had  thrown  a  large  Scotch 
shawl,  w^hich  she  found  on  the  hall-table,  around 
her,  and  even  thus  enveloped  her  graceful  figure 
was  revealed  under  its  thick  folds.  Lady  Swin- 
don possessed  the  rare  quality,  among  English 
women,  of  walking  weU,  and  as  she  now  advanced 
to  meet  her  lord,  her  step  might  have  vied  with 
the  boasted  one  of  Spain. 

Lord  Swindon  gazed  on  her  with  a  proud  eye, 
and  then  glanced  at  Miss  Smith's  insignificant 
figure,  and  seemed  to  say  within  himself  "  do 
you,  reptile,  dare  to  insinuate  aught  against  such 
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a  creature  as  that  ?"  But,  still  it  was  not  an  as- 
sured look,  if  my  meaning  may  be  so  expressed, 
and  semed  to  tell  that  suspicions  once  raised 
were  not  so  speedily  quenched  within  his  mind. 

It  is  a  proof  of  a  great  and  noble  soul  to 
forget,  as  well  as  to  repel,  unjust  doubts ;  and 
it  will  always  be  found  that  the  weakest  intellects 
are  those  which  the  longest  retain  any  erroneous 
impression,  and  that  if  once  made,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  eradicate  the  trace.  Nothing  but 
time  will  do  it. 

Lady  Swindon  certainly  displayed  none  of  the 
delight  at  meeting  an  old  school-friend,  which 
Miss  Smith's  account  might  have  led  the  spectator 
to  expect ;  but,  she  was  courteous  and  civil  as  a 
lady-like  manner  must  always  be,  and  after  ad- 
miring Lord  Swindon's  pheasant  as  warmly  as 
he  could  desire,  and  saying  she  should  beg  it  of 
Mr.  Leslie  to  add  to  her  collection,  they  returned 
together  to  the  house. 

While  they  were  all  seated  at  luncheon.  Lord 
Swindon  turned  rather  abruptly  to  Maude,  and 
said; 

*'  Miss  Smith  told  me  she  met  Colonel  Dudley 
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returning  from  paying  you  a  visit,  did  you  sec 
hinif* 

Maude's  cauntenance  shewed  no  symptom  of 
embamisment ;  not  the  sUghtest  altemtion  of 
colour  passed  aver  her  cheek,  as  she  replied : 

"No,  I  did  not  see  him.  Mr.  Leslie  said  he 
had  callt'd  to  say  farewell  before  leaving  these 
parts  for  a  short  time,  but  Agnes  and  I  were  too 
much  engrossed  talking  in  her  dressing-room  for 
either  of  us  to  see  him." 

There  was  an  open  frankness  in  this,  which 
none  but  a  Miss  Smith  could  have  misconstrued, 
and  she  said  with  a  covert  maliciousness,  hidden 
under  her  words  : 

"  It  must  be  something  new  to  Colonel 
Dudley  to  come  here,  and  not  even  be  granted 
a  parting  audience ;  but,  perhaps  it  will  teach 
him  a  useful  lesson,  that, 

"  •  It  is  well  to  be  off  with  the  old  love. 
Before  one  is  on  with  the  new.' " 

there  was  a  sly  look  at  Lady  Swindon  which 
gave  point  to  this  attack,  and  which  if  read 
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rightly  would  have  said,  "  you  have  refused  me 
your  confideDce,  and  you  shall  pay  for  it." 

Agnes  saw  the  expression  of  the  sharp  grey 
eye,  and,  wincing  under  the  application  to 
herself  of  the  well  known  lines,  she  blushed  a 
most  painful  avowal  of  there  being  some  truth 
in  the  attack. 

Mrs.  Leslie  saw  poor  Agnes  was  on  the 
point  of  betraying  more  of  her  own  feelings 
than  was  at  all  desirable  before  Miss  Smith, 
and  while  she  admired  Maude's  perfect  self- 
possession,  she  saw  there  was  a  lurking  some- 
thing of  distrust  and  uneasiness  in  Lord 
Swindon,  which  she  could  not  account  for,  as 
Miss  Smith's  inuendoes  appeared  too  vague  to 
attract  his  observation.  And  so  they  would 
have  been,  but  for  her  previous  more  explicit 
one's  of  which  Mrs.  Leslie  was  ignorant,  and 
therefore  could  take  no  steps  to  remove. 

Thus,  in  ignorance  of  what  had  passed,  she 
unfortunately  pursued  the  very  worst  course  she 
could  have  done,  and  asked  Miss  Smith  to  join 
their  family  party  at  dinner,  knowing  Lord 
Swindon's  love  of  music,  and  thinking  that  her 
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talents  that  way  might  help  to  enliven  his 
evening.  She  also  acted  a  little  od  the  plan  of 
placing  candles  before  an  image  of  the  evil  one, 
to  propitiate  his  forbearance.  She  knew  there 
was  no  love  between  Miss  Smith  and  Agnes* 
the  intended  sarcasm  of  the  former^s  words 
were  apparent^  without  the  appropriating  blush 
of  the  latter,  and  she  thought  it  more  politic  to 
ward  off  such  attacks,  if  possible,  by  civility, 
than  to  sharpen  them  by  any  apparent  neglect 

The  result  of  the  evening  was  what  might 
be  expected,  and  the  very  contrary  to  Mrs. 
Leslie's  intentions,  and  only  tended  to  keep 
alive  in  Lord  Swindon's  mind  the  irritation  of 
the  morning.  If  he  had  not  seen  Miss  Smith 
again,  he  might  have  forgotten  the  disagreeable, 
and  uncomfortable  suspicions  which  her  words 
had  given  rise  to  ;  but,  with  her  sharp  twink- 
ling eyes  before  him,  and  her  ready  proficiency 
in  all  the 

"  Vile  mendicity  of  hints," 

which  continued  to  be  exercised  on  him  through- 
out the  evening,  the  impression  of  a  something 
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dark,  he  knew  not  what,  was  impressed  upon 
his  mind,  and  with  that  cunning  which  is  the 
strongest  where  it  takes  the  place  of  intellect, 
he  determined  that  he  would  see  for  himself 
whether  Colonel  Dudley  did  come  again  in  the 
morning,  and  if  he  did — the  rest  remained  a 
chaos  in  his  mind. 

Mr.  Priestley  was  their  only  other  guest  at 
dinner,  and  while  he  and  Mr.  Leslie  were  deep 
in  conversation  respecting  some  of  the  families 
employed  in  the  Factory,  Lord  Swindon  was 
engaged  with  the  two  sisters  and  Miss  Smith 
in  arranging  their  parts  in  a  catch  they  were 
about  to  sing,  from  which  Maude  had  excused 
herself  on  the  score  of  a  violent  headache. 

Every  one  was  occupied.  She  fancied  the 
heat  of  the  room  was  oppressive,  and  that  a 
cooler  atmosphere  would  be  a  relief  to  her  throb- 
bing temples.  Poor  Maude,  it  was  the  heart 
which  was  throbbing  more  than  the  head ;  and 
the  exertion  she  had  made  through  the  day, 
and  still  more  through  the  evening,  when 
Miss  Smith  seemed  as  it  were  watching  her 
had  become  almost  more  than  she  could  bear 
with  her  accustomed  power  of  self-command. 
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She  went  up'Stairs  to  her  uwn  room  to 
her  forehead  with  cold  water  and  eau-de-Cologne^ 
but,   then  the  fire  sparkled  iu  a  glow  of  heat 
which  only  north  oountiy  servants  are  ac^us-  ■ 
tomed  to  kindle,  and  she  turned  in  despair  to      i 
the  windoWp  when  drawing  back   the  curtaiiii 
and  throwing  up  the  sash,  she  leant  out  into 
the  calm  moonlight  ^ 

It  was  one  of  those  still  and  mild  eireniags  ^ 
which  sometimes  follow  a  tempestuous  morning 
in  the  first  days  of  November.  The  withered  ^ 
leaves  now  lay  still  and  motionless  on  the  lawn 
and  amid  the  flower-beds;  not  a  breath  dis- 
turbed the  few  which  lingered  on  the  graceful 
bough  of  an  acacia  which  hung  near.  The 
distant  rush  of  the  river-stream  as  it  desended 
in  an  artificial  fall  to  the  factory,  was  the  only 
sound  which  reached  the  ear.  Maude  felt  the 
soothing  influence  of  the  scene,  and  fancied  it 
would  be  still  more  refreshing  if  enjoyed  in  the 
coolness  of  the  open  air.  As  if  the  chill  of 
outward  nature  could  calm  the  fever  which 
throbbed  from  her  heart  to  her  brain  ! 

She  saw  her  travelling-cloak  lying  on  a  chair, 
in  its  ermined  folds  she  wrapped  herself,  and 
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hastily  decended  the  stairs.  The  hall-door  opened 
to  her  hand,  and  she  found  herself  on  the  gravel 
before  the  house.  There  seemed  a  delicious  feel- 
ing in  the  freedom  of  solitude  alone,  in  the  pure 
presence  of  nature.  She  recollected  a  winding 
walk  which  led  to  a  moss-house  not  far  off. 
The  thick  and  heavy  dew  on  the  grass  forbade 
her  venturing  on  it,  but,  this  path  was  just  what 
would  suit  her,  she  would  go  and  pass  a  quiet 
half  hour  in  that  moss-house.  She  was  sure 
her  presence  would  not  be  missed  in  that  time. 
When  she  reached  the  covered  retreat,  a  faint 
perftime  pervaded  the  night-air  from  some  clus- 
tering monthly  roses  which  still  lingered  in 
blossom.  Maude  gathered  one  and  pressed  its 
soft  leaves  wet  with  dew  to  her  lips,  and  her 
throbbing  temples.  Her  mind  strayed  back  to 
the  fragrance  of  flowers  which  had  once  per- 
vaded her  whole  soul,  as  it  were,  in  the  conser- 
vatory at  D —  House.  The  sprig  of  myrtle  then 
given,  had  been  offered  up  on  the  altar  of 
her  God,  but  the  remembrance  of  it  remained. 
Now  the  past  rushed  on  her  thoughts  with  bewil- 
dering intensity.  She  clasped  her  hands  over  her 
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Ganng  on  his— not  as  they  late  had  heen. 
Sad,  restless,  wild,  but  mournfully  serene ; 
As  if  to  lie,  e^n  for  that  tranced  minute. 
So  near  his  heart  had  consolation  in  it ; 
And  thus  to  wake  in  his  belov'd  caress. 
Took  from  her  soul  one  half  its  wretchedness." 

"  My  Maude,  my  own,  my  beloved,  do  I  find 
you  once  more  restored  to  me !"  whispered 
love's  fondest  tones  in  her  ear.  "  Let  us  consider 
this  fortunate  meeting  as  an  omen  that  we  now 
shall  part  no  more.  I  came  here  to-night,  not 
even  hoping  I  could  see  you,  but,  to  wander 
round  the  house  wliich  you  inhabited,  perhaps  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  your  shadow  through  some 
uncurtained  window,  was  the  limit  of  my  expec- 
tation. This  even  was  a  blessing  which  but 
yesterday  I  never  thought  to  have  again.  My 
conversation  with  Mr.  Leslie  has  explained  all 
to  me.  I  now  know  that  you  only  broke  your 
vows,  when  you  supposed  I  had  been  faithless 
— that  you  believed  me  to  be  another's.  Curse 
on  my  own  insane  folly,  that  ever  left  you  the 
possibility  of  falling  into  such  a  mistake  !  But 
now,  beloved,  darling  Maude,  let  us  consider 
this  blessed  meeting  as  an  approval  from  Hea- 
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ven  of  our  union.  Fly  with  me  !  By  this 
to-morroWj  all  shall  be  ready  for  our  departure;' 
a  carriage  and  four  horses  shall  speedily  take  m 
where  our  hands  shall  be  as  lawfully  united  m% 
if  more  formally  blessed  by  priest  of  either  your 
feith  or  mine ;  and  then,  when  a  few  months 
have  passed,  and  still  sheltered  in  my  encircling 
armSj  you  find  the  laws  of  the  land  leave  you 
once  more  free ;  then,  my  Maude,  at  your 
church's  altar  and  my  own,  we  will  mtify  and  m 
renew  the  vows  already  sealed  in  Heaven.  Yes, 
dearest,  no  earthly  forms  can  make  you  more 
mine,  than  I  feel  you  are  thus,  as  I  clasp  you  to 
me. 

This  was  no  time  for  reflection.  Maude's 
whole  soul  was  bewildered,  and  she  also  felt  that 
she  must  almost  immediately  return  to  the  house 
— she  would  be  sought — Colonel  Dudley  would 
be  found  with  her.  This  must  not  be.  Ever 
prompt  to  decide,  her  pure  and  lofty  soul  at  once 
told  her  the  course  she  must  pursue — that  she 
must  indeed  fly  with  him  for  ever,  or  they  must 
meet  no  more,  but  in  the  open  face  of  day. 

"  My  soul  is  torn  within  me,"  she  whispered 
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in  trembling  accents.  "  I  cannot  fix  my  fate 
for  weal  or  woe — in  this  life  and  the  next — in 
this  hurried  moment — to-night  shall  be  given 
to  make  my  determination  in — meet  me  here  at 
eleven  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  I  will  then 
say  whether  we  part  for  ever,  or  meet  again,  at 
night  as  you  propose,  to  separate  no  more  in 
this  Ufe.  Holy  Virgin  teach  me  !  blessed  saints 
support  me !"  and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross 
on  her  fair  breast  and  brow,  she  withdrew  fi-om 
his  arms,  and  hurriedly  retreated  to  the  house. 

She  hastened  into  her  own  room — she  threw 
off  her  damp  cloak — she  rung  for  Annette — 
she  bade  her  say  her  head  was  so  bad,  she  re- 
quested to  be  disturbed  by  no  one,  not  even 
by  Agnes,  and  desiring  Lord  Swindon's  valet 
might  inform  his  master  of  her  wish  of  no  one 
entering  her  apartment,  and  prepare  his  bed  in 
his  dressing-room,  she  soon  dismissed  Annette 
and  locking  her  door  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  intrusion  from  any  one,  threw  herself  on  the 
bed  and  sobbed  convulsively. 
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that  night  raged  in  fearful  warfare  in  Maude's 
bosom,  cannot  be  expressed  by  words,  at  least, 
by  words  of  mine — ^but  some  of  my  readers  can 
imagine  them,  and  the  more  accurately  if  I  do 
not  attempt  their  delineation. 

All  Father  Malizio's  subtle  casuistry  came  in 
aid  of  broken  vows,  and  whispered  that,  taken 
under  the  delusion  with  which  her  marriage  ones 
had  been  extorted,  they  could  not  be  binding 
before  either  God  or  man.  That  the  church 
would  absolve  her  from  them.  That  she  could 
not  be  more  sinning  in  breaking  the  hated 
bonds  which  tied  her  to  Lord  Swindon,  than 
when  she  severed  those  of  her  heart,  and  swore, 
falsely  swore,  to  love  another.  Then,  her 
spiritual  guide  assured  her  that  such  perjury  was 
weU  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  the  Most  High,  and 
the  Blessed  Virgin ;  that  all  the  saints  of  Heaven 
would  smile  approval  of  her  self-abnegation,  and 
that  she  should  purchase  eternal  bliss,  not  only 
for  herself,  but  any  other  she  chose  to  ask  it  for. 

Had  not  such  arguments,  and  many  more, 
even  yet  stronger,  of  a  similar  character,  then 
vanquished  her  doubts  and  led  to  yield  consent 
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to  an  union  which  her  soul  abhorred?  And 
could  they  not  now  serve  her  purpose,  and 
calming  her  dread  of  evil,  aUow  her  to  pursue 
the  course  to  which  her  heart  and  iiicliDatiQ& 
pointed  ? 

Doubtless  a  Jesuit  might,  if  be  had  so 
pleased,  have  turned  the  h^thful  teaching  of 
religion  into  poison ;  but,  he  was  not  here  to  do 
it*  Maude  had  nothing  to  listen  to  but  the 
pure  dictates  of  her  own  upright  niind ;  and 
that  told  her  now,  however  much  Father  Ma- 
lizio's  counsel  had  tended  otherwise,  that  she 
must  not  "  do  evil  that  good  might  come." 

Her  resolve  was  taken — her  determination 
made,  when  she  left  her  room  in  the  morning, 
and  she  felt  no  consciousness  of  shame,  when 
she  met  the  pure,  sparkling  eyes  of  Agnes, 
which  she  must  have  done  had  she  formed 
even  a  wish  at  which  her  friend  need  blush. 

She  also  met  her  husband  without  embarrass- 
ment ;  she  thanked  him  for  kindly  complying 
with  her  wish,  and  not  coming  even  to  speak  to 
her  the  previous  night ;  that  she  then  felt  that 
distracting  head-ache  which  nothing  but  entire 
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quiet  and  sleep  could  remove;  she  had  had 
both,  aud  now,  he  would  see  she  was  quite  well 
again,  and  ready  to  take  her  accustomed  exer- 
cise with  him  after  luncheon — before  she 
believed  Mr.  Leslie  had  fixed  to  go  out  shooting 
himself  with  him. 

There  was  a  look  of  distrust  fordgn  to  Lord 
Swindon's  general  expression  of  countenance, 
which  Maude  could  not  understand,  and  when 
she  declined  his  wish  of  also  going  out  with 
him  early  in  the  day,  that  expression  seemed  to 
increase. 

However,  Mr.  Leslie  quite  negatived  the  idea 
of  a  lady  going  over  the  rough  ground  he  was 
taking  his  guest  for  their  morning's  sport,  and 
Mrs.  Leslie  saying  she  wanted  Lady  Swindon 
especially  to  spend  a  few  quiet  hours  with  them, 
to  ensure  no  return  of  headache  to  prevent  the 
excursion  they  had  all  planned  to  take  together 
after  luncheon. 

This  arrangement  seemed  somewhat  to  allay 
the  disturbed  expression  of  Lord  Swindon's 
countenance,  and  he  spoke  with  his  usual  kind- 
ness to  Maude  as  he  begged  her  at  least  to 
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come  and  see  them  set  off  on  their  shooting 
party,  that  she  might  admire  a  splendid  black 
pointer,  of  which  Mr.  Leslie's  keeper  had  pro- 
mised to  ^ve  him  a  puppy. 

"  It  is  as  beautiful  a  creature  as  ever  you  saw, 
Maude,  with  a  coat  of  as  shining  a  black  as 
your  own  little  Charley,  with  which  you  make 
such  a  fnss,  and  never  will  part  from  ;"  at  the 
same  time  pulling  the  long  curly  ears  of  a  little 
black  spaniel  of  the  King  Charles's  breed,  whose 
jet  eyes  and  lips  with  tan  muzzle  showed  its 
high  and  pure  descent,  which  was  nestling  on 
its  mistress's  lap. 

"  Ah,  Lord  Swindon,  I  wish  you  could  sec 
my  pet,"  said  Agnes ;  "  his  beauty  eclipses 
that  of  Maude's  Charley,  or  Reginald's  famous 
black  pointer  either.  The  only  disadvantage  in 
his  size,  is,  that  it  prevents  my  taking  him  out 
with  me  on  a  visit,  as  Maude  does  her  beauty. 
As  mine  is  nearly  as  large  as  a  lion,  I  should 
be  obliged  to  have  a  carriage  for  his  separate 
use.  When  once  here,  I  am  not  afraid  but  he 
would  have  a  cordial  welcome,  for  he  is  an  old 
darling  of  Geraldine's  as  well  as  of  mine,  and 
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is  the  finest-tempered  creature  in  the  world. 
Having  been  brought  up  firom  his  babyhood 
among  us,  he  seems  quite  one  of  ourselves. 
Always  living  in  the  house,  he  is  as  much 
civilized,  and  as  great  a  pet  as  the  least  little 
little  dog  in  the  world  could  be.  Now  that  I 
am  away,  he  is  Lily's  especial  charge,  or  she 
is  his,  which  you  please,  and  he  always  sleeps 
in  her  room  at  night." 

Lord  Swindon's  love  for  dogs  made  this  long 
history  of  Nero  very  interesting  to  him,  and  at 
the  same  time  appeared  to  distract  his  mind 
firom  the  sinister  thoughts  which  overshadowed 
it.  But  a  remark  from  Mr.  Leslie  recalled 
their  tenour  to  the  dark  suspicions  of  jealousy 
which  had  been  so  unfortunately  excited  in 
him. 

"  I  always  pity  the  man  who  has  no  love  for 
dogs,  and  takes  no  pleasure  in  their  noble, 
faithfid  nature.  He  little  deserves  their  honest 
affection,  who  does  not  trust  and  value  their 
faithful  attachment.  Yet  I  often  think  there 
is  as  much  difference  in  their  dispositions  and 
feelings  as  in  those  of  the  human  kind.      I 
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would  conlide  in  the  trustful  brown  eye,  and  be 

00  my  guard  against  the  light,  cold,  grey  one* 

1  might  get  a  snap  when  J  least  expected  it." 

*'  Yes,  or  if  of  human  kind,  an  ill-natured 
and  invenomed  inuendo/'  added  Agnes,  uniii- 
tentionaDy  adding  to  the  point  of  Mr,  LeshVi 
obscrvationj  and  increasing  the  bitter  thoughts 
which  were  gaining  ground  in  Lord  Swindon's 
mind. 

Maude  thought  to  dissipate  the  lowering  cloudy 
by  proposing  they  should  not  waste  more  of  a 
November  day's  brightness  by  delaying  setting 
off;  and  thus,  again  unwittingly  his  suspicions 
were  fomented,  and  Maude's  wish  to  get  them 
away  cruelly  misconstrued.  Now,  to  his  jealous 
mind,  every  circumstance,  every  trifle,  though 
light  as  air,  became  "  confirmation  strong  as 
holy  writ." 

The  keepers  and  their  dogs,  were  summoned  to 
theHall  door.  Geraldine,  Maude, and  Agnes, came 
out  to  praise  and  caress  the  handsome  animals. 
Mrs.  Leslie  not  omitting  many  kind  words  to  the 
men ;  asking  after  the  health  of  their  families, 
not  generally  and  hastily,  as  if  she  knew  or  cared 
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nothing  about  them,  and  went  through  the  form 
of  inquiry,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  with  the 
tone  and  manner  which  shewed  she  took  an 
interest  in  their  concerns,  and  reaUy  knew  the 
wives  or  children  about  whom  she  inquired. 

The  factory  clock  chimed  half-past  ten,  as 
the  ladies  turned  their  steps  into  the  house,  and 
the  gentlemen  proceeded  on  their  shooting  expe- 
dition. When  Maude  reached  the  library,  she 
took  a  hand  of  each  of  the  sisters  within  hers, 
and  said,  in  a  low,  but  determined  voice, — 

"  listen  to  me,  dearest  friends — sisters,  I  may 
call  you  both.  I  am  not  going  to  ask  your 
advice  now,  for  my  mind  is  made  up ;  but  I  am 
going  to  give  you  my  whole  confidence.  Woidd 
to  God  you  had  always  been  at  hand  to  receive 
it ;  then,  when  I  most  needed  counsel,  you  coidd 
have  given  it,  and  I  might  have  escaped  the 
abyss  of  wretchedness  into  which  I  have  fallen." 
.  "  Been  dragged,  rather,"  said  the  gentle  tones 
(rf  Agnes ;  "  been  dragged  by  the  cruel  haste 
which  was  used  to  drive  you  into  this  marriage. 
Oh !  Maude,  I  wish  not  to  speak  against  your 
religion    generally — God   forbid,  there  be  not 
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many  good  Christians  in  it;  but  I  do  rm^il 
ft-om  the  fearliil  sophistry  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
literally  call  "  evil,  good/'  1  am  sure  the  good 
old  priest  who  used  to  ^-isit  you  at  HamptOD 
House,  and  of  whom  I  have  heard  both  yim 
and  MademoisellG  D'Alentour  speak  so  higWy, 
would  never  have  counselled — I  should  rather 
say,  controlled — you,  as  this  Father  Malizio 
did." 

**  It  is  usdesSj  my  darling  Agnes,  to  recal  the 
past  now/*  rejoined  Maude,  "  Certainly,  Father 
Malizio  has  the  art  of  gaining  a  fearful  mastery 
over  the  mind.  Even  Lady  Swindon's  haughty 
spirit  quails  before  him ;  and,  I  own  to  you, 
that  I  agree  in  the  opinion,  that  the  mild,  gentle 
Father  of  whom  you  spoke,  would  not  only  have 
used  his  influence  differently,  but  would  have 
used  other  arguments.  But,  as  I  said  before, 
it  is  useless,  worse  than  useless,  to  dwell  upon 
the  past.  I  ought  rather  to  strive  to  drive  it 
from  my  memory,  and  rise  superior  to  any 
arguments,  but  those  which  my  own  conscience 
tells  me  are  right. 

"  Thank  Heaven,  Agnes,  that  love  for  you 
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strengthens  my  resolve  now.  You  have  known 
have  been  sought,  when  I  was  lost  to  him. 
Agnes,  I  cannot  name  him,  but  you  know  what 
I  would  say ;"  here  her  voice  trembled  for  the 
first  time.  "  Oh !  Agnes,  you  could  not  know 
him,  and  not  love  him ;  nay  hush,  you  must, 
you  shall  love  him ;  and  when  I  am  forgotten — 
again  forgotten — ^you  will  yet  be  happy  together. 
Oh !  my  own  Agnes,  give  me  the  comfort  of 
thinking  so,"  and  she  threw  herself  sobbing  into 
her  arms. 

"  Never,  Maude,  never!  Now,  Colonel  Dudley 
can  never  be  anything  to  me.  No,  not  even  my 
friend,  for  I  have  ceased  to  esteem  him ;  and 
not  for  worlds  would  I  love  the  man  I  could  not 
reverence/' 

"  I  am  sure,"  joined  in  Mrs.  Leslie,  "  that 
Agnes  speaks  the  truth  ;  and,  I  am  convinced, 
that  nothing  could  ever  make  her  alter  her 
opinion  on  this  subject." 

Again  Maude  looked  incredidous,  but  she  said 
nothing  in  reply ;  and,  in  a  few  moments,  re- 
gaining her  composure,  related,  in  as  few  words 
as  possible,  what  had  taken  place  in  her  inter- 
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view  with  Colonel  Dudley  the  preoeding  evening, 
and,  that  now  the  time  was  come  for  their  meet- 
ing, and  she  doubted  not  he  was  even  already  in 
the  moss-house. 

''  I  said  this  hour/'  she  continued,  "  because 
I  knew  the  gentlemen  determined  to  go,  imme- 
diately after  breakfast,  to  a  distance,  on  their 
shooting  expedition,  and  that  it  had  been 
arranged  we  were  to  drive,  and  take  them  their 
luncheon  at  two  o'clock ;  thus,  there  could  be 
no  fear  of  meeting  them  here ;  and  I  did  not 
wish  Agnes  to  have  the  pain  of  feeling  that  he 
was  in  the  same  house  with  her,  under  such 
dilFcrent  circumstances,  I  would  not  darken 
this  house  with  my  remembrance.  In  future 
years  he  will  be  here,  happy  with  you  all.  J 
would  not  that  the  remembrance  of  me — of  our 
parting  inter\'iew — should  cast  a  shadow  around. 
I  shall  then  be  far  distant ;  perhaps,  even  happy 
in  the  consciousness  of  fulfilled  duties ;  or,  per- 
haps," and  her  voice  trembled,  as  her  full,  dark 
eyes  glanced  upwards,  "  '  I  shall  be,  where  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are 
at  rest !'  Agnes,  do  you  remember  a  favourite 
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song  of  mine — a  MS.  one,  I  think  by  Lady 
Forbes? 

"  •  When  will  you  think  of  me,  my  friends. 
When  will  you  think  of  me  ?* 

^*  You  used  to  call  it  too  sad.  I  always  liked 
it.  Perhaps  it  is  weakness,  but  I  have  long  had 
a  superstition  as  it  were,  of  an  early  death,  even 
when  life  was  bright  before  me,  I  thought  so 
without  terror  and  now,  oh  GenJdine !  with  all 
the  happy  ties  of  life  around,  you  can  scarcely 
believe  how  pleasant  it  is  to  me.  1  feel,  that 
indeed  I  should  be  as  '  a  wanderer  whose  home 
was  found.' 

''  Bless  Agnes,  bless  me,  e'er  1  go  to  this 
fearful  meeting  I  I  feel  a  terrible  dread  passing 
over  me,  a  hidded  presentiment  of  coming  evil. 
But,  what  anticipation  can  be  worse  than  the 
reality  ?  Blessed  Virgin  intercede  for  me,  that 
I  may  pass  through  this  ordeal  with  unflinching 
endurance.  God  grant  that  you,  my  Agnes,  may 
never  find  yourself  called  upon  by  virtue,  by 
religion,  even  by  friendship,  to  relinquish  the 
idol  of  your  soul.*' 
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Maude  here  disengaged  herself  from  the 
encircliDg  arm  of  Agnes  and  was  hastening  out 
of  the  roora,  when  she  was  delayed  by  Mrs. 
Leslie,  who  earnestly  requested  that  she  would 
aUow  her  to  go  herself  and  fetch  Colonel  Dudley 
into  the  house^  and  thus  take  away  all  appearaooe 
of  a  clandestine  interview. 

**  Oh  no,  no !"  replied  Maude,  impetuously, 
almost  wildly,  "I  have  told  you  he  shall  not 
come  here.  I  will  not  have  your  happy  home 
associated  with  me  and  my  misery.  I  promise 
you  I  will  not  be  long," — then  looking  at  the 
jewelled  time-piece  which  stood  on  the  chimney- 
piece.  "  See  this  figure,  when  it  has  advanced 
one  short  half-hour,  the  destiny  of  more  lives 
than  mine  will  be  decided.  I  shall  not  waver,  I 
feel  I  shall  not  waver ;  but,  in  case  my  woman's 
strength  should  hesitate,  then  Geraldine,  come  to 
my  rescue  and  save  me  from  myself,  from  him. 
If  I  am  not  back  with  you  in  half-an-hour  from 
this  moment,  then  come  to  me  in  the  moss- 
house.  Till  then,  as  you  love  me,  stay  in  this 
room  and  count  the  minutes  as  they  pass ;  before 
the  given  time  has  elapsed  I  trust  in  Heaven  to 
be  here  again  with  you." 
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She  snatched  up  a  large  Indian  shawl  which 
was  lying  on  one  of  the  sofas,  the  Hall  door  was 
heard  to  dose  after  her,  it  seemed  but  a  moment 
more,  and  she  was  standing  in  the  broad  light  of 
day  with  him  who  had  been,  and  still  was,  her 
destiny. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

••  No  more !  How  majctticallf  beautiful  are  those  words  ! 
They  sound  like  the  roar  of  the  wind  througb  a  foreat  of 
pines,"  JjOngfeujow. 

As  Lord  Swindon  and  Mr.  Leslie  were  crossing 
the  turnpike-road,  about  a  mile  from  Scansale 
Manor,  they  suddenly  met  with  Miss  Smith, 
whom  it  was  always  impossible  for  any  one,  of 
either  real  or  imagined  consequence,  to  pass 
without  stopping  to  talk  with.  It  was  one  of 
her  great  causes  of  dislike  to  Colonel  Dudley  that 
he  could  never  be  detained  long  in  her  toils,  and 
sometimes  galloped  past  her  with  merely  a  bow, 
that  graceful  bow  en  passant,  which  yet  quite 
takes  the  hat  off  the  head,  and  which  so  few  men 
can  do  well. 

This  morning.  Miss  Smith  seemed  more  than 
usually  important  and  empressee,  and  when  Mr. 
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Leslie  courteously  stopped,  as  was  always  his 
wont,  to  make  polite  enquiries  and  say  the 
nameless  little  nothings,  which  make  up  the 
civilities  of  every-day  acquaintanceship,  she 
hurried  over  these  in  an  unusual  manner,  did  not 
say  that  her  father  was  gone  to  Lord  So  and  So's, 
was  just  returned  from  Sir  Somebody's,  or  had 
that   morning  received  a  pressing  invitation  to 

Park,  all  these  and  similar  interestbg  little 

particulars,  which,  whether  veracious  or  not, 
equally  well  served  to  season  her  conversation 
with  great  folks,  were  omitted  on  the  present 
occasion,  that  she  might  rush  at  once  on  what 
was  then  uppermost  in  her  mind — the  amiable 
intention  of  making  Lord  Swindon  jealous. 

*'l  have  just  returned  from  the  railway 
station,  where  I  went  to  enquire  for  a  parcel 
which  I  was  expecting  from  my  friend,  the 
Countess  of  Three  Stars,  and  who  do  you  think 
I  met  getting  out  of  the  train  ?  you  will  n^ver 
guess,  unless  I  tell  you,  I  watched  him  setting  off 
to  walk  by  the  near  path  across  the  fields  to 
Scansale  Manor.  Now,  Lord  Swindon,  perhaps 
you  can  guess.  I  doubt  even  now,  if  Mr.  Leslie 
win.*' 
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'*  No,  indeed/*  replied  the  latter  smiling^  "  I 
De^er  trouble  myself  with  surmises,  when  the 
plaiQ  matter  of  fact  is  easier  got  at  If  it  were 
a  visitor  to  Scansale  Manor,  Mrs.  Leslie  wil]  be 
found  at  home— a  good,  certainly  a  fair  sub- 
stitute for  my  unworth)^  selt^  if  it  were  I  especially 
who  was  the  visited/* 

**  Indeed^  Mr.  LesLe/'  said  Miss  Smithy  with 
one  of  her  twmkling  looks,  addressed  particu- 
larly to  Lord  Swindon,  "  I  think  in  this  ose, 
a  lady  was  more  likely  to  be  the  attraction  than 
a  gentleman.  Colonel  Dudley  is  proverbiaUy  a 
•ladies'  man/" 

"  Colonel  Dudley  ?  impossible — you  could 
not  have  seen  him,"  said  Mr.  Leslie.  "  I  re- 
ceived a  note  from  him  only  this  morning,  by 
the  early  post,  saying  that  he  was  off  imme- 
diately, on  some  family  business,  which  carried 
him  away  suddenly,  and  that  he  should  not  be 
back  in  this  neighbourhood  again  for  six  weeks 
or  two  months." 

"  I  assure  you,  I  made  no  mistake,"  replied 
Miss  Smith,  with  energy ;  "  Colonel  Dudley's 
is  not  a  figure  to  be  easily  mistaken  in.      I 
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think  both  Miss  Churchill  and  Lady  Swindon 
would  agree  with  me  in  that  opinion." 

Then  thinking  that  she  had  clenched  the 
nail,  and  as  an  experienced  workman  with  such 
tools,  knowing  that  a  blow  too  much  would 
rather  mar  than  add  to  its  effect,  she  made  one 
of  her  well-satisfied  and  jerky  little  courtseys, 
and  hastened  on  her  road  homewards. 

Lord  Swindon  said  nothing  audibly,  but  a 
smothered  "  the  devil,"  was  muttered  between 
his  clenched  teeth.  They  proceeded  half  way 
across  the  field  they  were  just  entering  upon, 
when  he  turned  to  his  roan  Louis,  who  always 
accompanied  him,  and  asked  if  he  had  put  the 
rifle  balls  in  his  pocket,  as  he  had  desired  him, 
when  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he 
turned  to  Mr.  Leslie,  saying  : 

"  Now  then,  Leslie,  I  will  show  you  what 
shooting  is.  Do  you  see  that  crow  on  the  elm 
tree  there ;  the  distance  is  a  long  one  with  a 
common  gun,  but  I'll  engage  to  pierce  him 
through  with  the  bullet." 

Mr.  Leslie's  keepers,  as  well  as  himself, 
looked  rather  dubious   of  the  event    of  this 
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I  will  come  and  join  you  again  with  her  and 
Mrs.  Leslie,  in  the  carriage.  I  know  my  way 
back  to  the  house  quite  well ;  don't  let  me 
disturb  you.  Til  join  you  again,  I  tell  you, 
with  the  ladies." 

Mr.  Leslie  knew  that  remonstrance  was  in 
vain  with  his  guest,  and  a  look  from  Louis 
seemed  to  say  it  was  best  to  let  his  roaster 
have  his  own  way,  and  offer  no  opposition  to 
his  wishes.  He  offered  to  carry  his  lordship's 
gun  for  him,  but  he  replied  with  no  very  gentle 
oath,  that  he  would  do  it  himself,  and  with 
rapid  strides  was  soon  lost  to  Mr.  Leslie's 
sight,  as  he  hurriedly  retraced  his  steps  towards 
Scansale  Manor. 

The  clock  of  the  Factory  chimed  half-past 
eleven  as  Lord  Swindon  passed  the  church,  and 
took  the  shortest  path  up  to  the  house,  through 
the  private  grounds  and  shrubberies.  He  did 
not  know  the  exact  turns  to  take,  and  by 
mistake  strayed  from  the  more  usual  track,  and 
took  the  path  which  led  past  the  moss-house 
which  we  have  already  mentioned. 

He  might  have  passed  it  unobserved,   but 
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There  are  feelings  too  deep  for  words,  anguish 
too  intense,  even  to  be  felt  in  the  first  nnoments 
of  sufferings.  When  her  lover  was  thrown 
from  his  horse,  Maude  fainted;  now  that  he 
lay  lifeless,  with  his  pale  face  reclining  on  her 
lap,  and,  her  arm  wound  around  the  inanimate 
body  to  keep  it  from  falling  to  the  ground,  this 
temporary  annihilation  of  woe  was  denied  her. 

Lord  Swindon  stood  gazing  on  the  murdered 
man,  without  moving  from  the  spot  where  he 
stood.  He  calmly  wiped  the  lock  of  his  gun, 
and  looking  at  it  with  a  well  satisfied  air,  said, 
half  aloud,  half  to  himself: 

"That  was  not  badly  done;  if  Leslie  had 
been  here  he'd  have  said  that  beat  the  crow. 
I*d  lay  any  wager  the  bullet  has  gone  clean 
through  the  heart." 

Poor  Maude's  long  clear  shriek  reached  the 
ears  of  her  friends,  who  had  just  watched  the 
finger  of  the  time-piece  touch  the  half  hour 
pointed  out  by  Maude  when  she  left  them. 
They  were  on  the  point  of  coming,  as  she 
desired,  when  that  wild  scream,  pierced,  as  it 
were,  through  the  air. 
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Those  of  my  readers  who  have  men  Famif 
Kemble  in  the  play  of  "  Isabella,  or  the  Fatal 
Marriagej'"  and,  have  heard  the  soul-harrowing 
shriek  which  bursts  from  her  on  hearing  that 
her  first  husband  still  lived ;  naay  forni  sodm 
idea  of  that  which  now  touched  the  ears  of 
Gemldine  and  Agnes, 

It  was  the  work  of  a  moment  to  rush  from 
the  house,  and  gain  the  raoss-house*  The 
scene  which  met  them  there,  was  more  dreadful 
than  their  wildest  fears  could  ha^e  conjured  up. 
The  little  Frenchman,  Louis,  arrived  on  the  fatal 
spot  at  the  same  moment.  Imagining  no  ioune- 
diate  cause  of  haste,  he  had  panted  in  vain  to  keep 
up  with  his  master.  Although  he  could  speak 
English  wonderfully  well,  he,  always  indulged 
in  gi\'ing  vent  to  his  feelings  in  his  own  tongue, 
and,  was  just  saying  to  himself.  "  Sacre,  que  ces 
milors  Anglais  se^  prominent  vite,  vite  comma 
le  diable,"  when  he  stood,  as  if  petrified,  before 
the  fearful  spectacle,  and,  crossing  himself 
devoutly,  fell  on  his  knees^  ejaculating,  ^'  Grand 
Dieu,  Sainte  Vierge,  que  vois-je!  Oh,  mon 
Dieu,  quelle  horreur !" 
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Lord  Swindon  quietly  poked  at  him  with  his 
gun,  as  he  knelt  before  him,  saying,  "  you  fool, 
don't  kneel  jabbering  French  there,  but  go  and 
help  my  lady,  she'll  be  tired  of  holding  that  dead 
weight  on  her  knees.  If  I'd  been  a  clever  fellow, 
that  would  have  been  called  a  deuced  fine  pun, 
but  I  never  meant  it  for  one ;  but,  such  a  shot 
as  that  is  something  to  be  proud  of;  I'd  lay  any 
wager,  a  thousand  guineas  to  one,  there's  not 
another  man  could  have  done  it  so  cleanly  at 
the  distance.** 

Mrs.  Leslie  sent  Louis  up  to  the  house  to 
odl  the  servants  to  their  assistance ;  and,  while 
she  despatched  one  for  a  doctor,  and  another  to 
find  Mr.  Leslie,  old  Baldwin  staid  with  his 
mistress,  and  ofi^ered  to  remove  Colonel  Dudley's 
manimate  remains  from  Lady  Swindon's  en- 
circling arms. 

"  No,  no !"  she  cried  passionately,  "  do  not 
touch  him.  His  last  kiss  was  on  my  hand — his 
last  words  were  mine,  no  one  has  a  right  to 
touch  him.  Besides,  he  must  not  go  into  the 
house,  that  happy  house,  I  will  not  again  darken 
its  cheerfulness  with  such  a  sight.     I  would  not 
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meet  him  there  when  he  was  aliye,  and,  nm, 
oh  Hearen  I  now,  that  he  is  dead,  it  would  be 
worse,  BO,  no !  I  wiE  stxiy  with  him  here — I  a^ 
not  he  more  wretched."  ^ 

In  Tain,  Genddinc  endf^avoured  to  soothe  and 
reason  with  her ;  her  eyes  refused  to  shed  a  tear, 
and  she  clasped  the  hcloved  form,  which  now 
b^:aB  to  grow  cold  and  rigid  in  her  enohrace, 
yet  doser  to  her,  the  more  any  one  attempted  to 
remove  it. 

Fortunately,  the  doctor,  and  Mr.  Leslie  ar- 
rived at  the  same  time.  The  former  had  been 
met  with  at  a  short  distance  from  one  of  the 
lodges,  and,  the  latter  was  retracing  his  steps 
homewards  when  he  met  his  wife's  hurried  mes- 
senger. Lord  Swindon's  agitated  manner,  when 
he  turned  away  and  left  him,  had  struck  him  as 
rather  strange,  and  he  thought  that  it  was 
better  to  return  quietly  after  him,  without  the 
appearance  of  following  his  steps. 

*'  My  dear  lady,"  said  the  kind  old  man,  who 
was  loved  and  venerated  hy  all  whom  he  attended, 
•*  my  dear  lady,  you  must  leave  your  friend  in 
my  hands,  perhaps  life  may  not  yet  be  extinct,  we 
must  use  all  possible  means  to  restore  him." 
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These  words  at  once  went  to  Lady  Swindon's 
heart ;  she  gradually  relaxed  her  hold  of  the 
inanimate  form  which  rested  on  her  lap,  and, 
yielding  it  to  the  supporting  arms  of  the  doctor, 
and  Mr.  Leslie,  she  allowed  herself  to  be  led  up 
to  her  own  room  by  Geraldine  and  Agnes,  while 
the  unfortunate  victim  of  ungovernable  and 
imbecile  jealousy,  was  carried  into  the  house, 
although  without  the  slightest  hope  from  any 
one,  but  that  the  shot  was  indeed  mortal. 

Nothing  could  be  done  for  the  dead,  and  the 
doctor  went  up  to  Lady  Swindon  to  see  if  a 
temporary  alleviation  could  be  given  by  medicine 
to  the  anguish  of  the  living.  Directly  he  entered 
her  room,  she  started  from  her  bed,  and  ex- 
claimed vehemently : — 

"  Oh,  doctor !  tell  me  truly,  do  not  deceive 
me,  is  he  quite,  quite  dead  ?" 

He  took  her  cold,  passive  hand,  and  said,  with 
the  gentle  affection  of  a  father,  while  tears  stood 
in  his  eyes. 

"  Alas,  my  dear,  it  would  be  only  cruel  to 
deceive  you,  he  will  never  breathe  again." 

Maude   clasped   her   hands  with  convulsive 
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agony  before  her  eyes,  and  then  throwing  bene 
on  the  bed,  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

"Thank  Heaven,  she  weeps,*'  said  the  d 
man, "  I  feared  for  her  brain;  now,  her  youth  wi 
cany  her  Ihrough.  I  wiU  send  a  strong  composinj 
draught,  bnt  do  not  leave  her  alone  tiU  she  dee^ 
when  it  once  commences,  it  will  be  long  and  pro 
found,  and  probably  may  last  through  the  njgh( 
do  not,  on  any  account,  let  her  be  disturbed  fron 
it,     I  will  ^e  h^  again  in  the  morning."     ^ 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

''  Bat  this  aad  evil  which  doth  her  infest. 
Doth  cause  of  natural  cause  far  exceed. 
And  housed  is  within  her  hollow  breast, 
Tliat  either  seems  some  cursed  witches  deed. 
Or  evil  sprite  that  doth  in  her  such  mischief  breed." 

SFENCXB's  "7ABRIE  QUSENE,"  BOOK  IH. 

When  Maude  woke  from  the  death-like  tor- 
por, rather  than  sleep,  into  which  the  strong 
lethargic  draught  she  had  taken  had  thrown  her, 
all  was  quiet  around  her.  A  night-lamp  was 
burning  on  the  table,  and  Annette  slumbering 
in  the  easy  chair  by  her  bedside. 

Before  the  sleeping  potion  had  taken  effect, 
she  had  lain  for  some  time  pondering  in  her  mind 
what  course  she  should  pursue.  She  felt  she 
could  not  dare  a  meeting  with  the  person  who 
had  not  only  the  fearful  crime  of  murder  on  his 
hands,  but  the  murder  of  the  being  dearest  to 
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her  in  the  world*  No,  she  was  sure  bar  bnia 
would  give  way  in  the  endeavour,  if  she  al^ 
tempted  to  make  it.  The  question  thou  wia^ 
how  it  was  to  be  avoided  f  S 

No  plan  offered  itself  to  her  idea,  but  im* 
mediate  flight.  The  next  question  was,  wbwe 
should  she  go.  The  peaceful  shelter  of  H^d{i^ 
ton  House,  the  sympathy,  the  supporting  ksre 
of  Miss  Codrington,  iramediatdy  presented  itsdf 
to  her  J  but  then,  on  further  considermtiDn,  she 
felt  that  these  she  should  first  be  sought  for* 
and  she  might  be  compelled  to  return  to  Swindcm 
Hall — her  very  soul  shuddered  at  the  thought 

No,  she  woidd  not  risk  this — she  would  fly 
where  no  one  could  discover  her — she  had  funds 
enough  at  her  own  disposal — a  large  sum  was 
settled  on  her  for  pin-money,  as  it  is  called,  on 
her  marriage — she  had  yet  a  considerable  part 
of  the  first  half  year's  annuity  still  untouched  in 
her  writing-desk — she  would  set  off  to  the 
nearest  rail-road  station — she  knew  it  was  within 
a  walk — she  would  write  a  few  lines  to  Agnes^ 
and  beg  her  not  to  seek  out  her  place  of  refuge 
— and  then,  when  all  was  at  rest  in  the  house, 
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she  would  steal  out,  and  be  far  far  away  before 
she  should  be  missed.  This  determination 
taken,  she  resigned  herself  to  the  influence  of 
the  soporific  draught,  and  sank  into  a  deep  sleep. 

When  Mrs.  Leslie  and  Agnes  quitted  her  to 
seek  some  repose  themselves  after  the  fearful 
agitation  of  the  day,  it  was  in  the  conviction, 
that  as  the  good  doctor  had  hoped,  she  would 
sleep  through  the  night  in  tranquillity.  Geral- 
dine  accompanied  Agnes  to  her  room,  and  by 
the  kind  and  considerate  coimsel  of  her  hus- 
band did  not  leave  her,  but  shared  her  couch 
and  her  grief. 

Certainly,  in  comparison  to  Maude's  affliction, 
that  of  Agnes  was  light  and  easy  to  be  borne ; 
stiU,  it  was  a  heavy  blow  on  her  young  and 
buoyant  spirit.  If  she  had  not  actually  loved 
Colonel  Dudley,  she  had  been  fascinated  by  his 
engrossing  attention,  charmed  by  his  lover-like 
assiduities.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to 
see  even  a  common  acquaintance  cut  off  in  so 
terrific  a  manner,  in  the  very  prime  of  man- 
hood, without  being  shocked.  But  one  whom 
she  had  so  constantly    associated  with  for  so 
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^^  Annette,  I  am  sure  you  will  not  desert 
me/'  said  the  poor  girl;  for  girl  she  still 
was  in  years,  and  then  she  briefly  revealed  her 
plan. 

There  was  a  something  in  Maude  which  com- 
manded obedience  and  respect  from  her  depen- 
dants, as  well  as  love.  Annette  had  her  faults 
— her  cunning  and  her  chicanery,  but  still  she 
was  truly  attached  to  her  mistress.  When  she 
aided,  as  she  thought,  Lord  Dublin,  in  his 
secret  interviews,  it  was  fully  as  much  from 
good-nature  to  her  young  lady,  and,  as  she 
thought,  giving  her  pleasure,  than  from  the 
love  of  the  golden  bribes  forced  upon  her. 
Again,  when  she  took  the  part  of  doing  aU  she 
could  to  forward  her  marriage  with  Lord  Swin- 
don, it  was  with  the  idea  that  it  would  be  a 
thousand  pities  to  lose  such  a  brilliant  parti^ 
such  jewels,  such  carriages,  such  an  establish- 
ment altogether;  that  she  felt  no  counter- 
balancing drawback  from  the  accompanying 
husband,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
Annette  had  lived  much  in  France,  and  that 
there  the  husband  is  a  very  secondary  consi- 
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deration  in  marriage.  ^  The  hnsbsBd  first,  and 
the  lover  aftervrards,"  is  a  weD-known  Freodi 
maxim. 

Thus,  Annette  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to 
foUow  her  lady's  commands ;  periiaps  the  idei 
of  a  flight  of  any  kind  rather  suited  her  Frendi 
love  for  mystery  and  intrigue ;  but»  be  this  u 
it  may,  she  readily  lent  herself  towards  ill 
accomplishment. 

The  only  thing  which  went  against  her  con- 
science and  ideas  of  expediency,  was  the  leaving 
the  Swindon  jewels  behind  them,  but  her  lad; 
insisted,  and  she  must  be  obeyed.  While  she 
hastily  packed  up  as  many  of  her  own  and  Lady 
Swindon's  things  as  they  could  contrive  to  cany 
with  them,  the  letter  to  Agnes  was  written  and 
left  on  the  table.  The  night  being  cold,  she 
insisted  on  a  double  quantity  of  everjthing 
bebg  worn,  both  for  convenience  and  com- 
fort. 

Thus  wrapped  up,  and  in  the  least  remark- 
able dress  which  could  be  selected  from  her 
costly  wardrobe,  the  lady  and  her  maid  silently 
passed  down  the  stairs,  followed  by  the  affec- 
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tionate  little  Charley,  each  carrying  as  large  a 
bundle  as  their  strength  would  permit  of. 

Maude  trembled  as  she  left  the  house  which 
contained  the  mortal  remains  of  him  she  had 
loved  so  wildly;  but  she  nerved  herself  with 
courage;  she  was  determined  she  would  not 
sink  under  the  task  she  had  set  herself. 

By  an  extremely  lucky  chance,  if  such  things 
can  be  said  to  happen  by  chance,  they  were 
overtaken  by  a  return  fly  from  the  railroad 
station  almost  immediately  on  their  gaining  the 
turnpike-road,  which  they  reached  by  a  short 
cut  across  a  comer  of  the  park,  known  to 
Annette,  and  which  saved  their  egress  being 
known  at  the  lodge. 

A  short  half-hour  by  rail  brought  them  to 
the  great  northern  metropolis  of  smoke  and 
manufactures.  Here,  a  very  little  precaution 
enabled  them  to  elude  being  traced,  and  left  it 
doubtful  whether  they  proceeded  on,  north, 
south,  east  or  west. 

I  shall  not  follow  them  through  all  the  intrica- 
cies of  their  flight,  or  the  exact  route  they  pur- 
sued. It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  the  day-week 
on  which  Lady  Swindon  left  Scansale  Manor,  she 
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Lady  Julia  Lascelles  was  in  a  dreadful  state 
of  excitement  at  the  mysterious  disappearance  of 
her  daughter,  and  if  her  bodily  strength  had 
not  been  totally  overthrown  by  mental  anxiety, 
and  thus  prostrated  her  on  a  bed  of  sickness, 
nothing  would  have  detained  her  from  herself 
seeking  her  unfortunate  child,  with  an  energy  of 
purpose  which  seldom  fails  in  attaining  its  end. 

Even  Mr.  Lascelles  was  more  moved  than  his 
usually  cold  and  frigid  nature  generally  allowed 
of  his  being,  though  there  might  be  a  doubt 
whether  the  numerous  paragraphs,  which  went 
the  round  of  all  the  papers,  were  not  his  greatest 
source  of  annoyance.  Various  was  the  form  in 
which  these  paragraphs  appeared,  but  all  tending 
to  the  same  purpose,  to  *cast  suspicion  on  the 
character — certainly  on  the  motives — of  the 
unfortunate  Lady  Swindon. 

"  An  elopement  in  high  life."  "  Mysterious 
disappearance  of  a  young  and  lovely  peeress." 
"  Dreadful  catastrophe  in  the  death  of  a  gallant, 
and  ultimate  flight  of  the  lady,"  were  only  a  few 
of  the  headings  which  preceded  the  very  strange 
and  discordant  accounts  which  appeared  of  this 
wretched  business. 
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But  of  all  the  diverse  reports  spread  about 
her,  poor  Maude  was  utterly  UDconscious.  The 
pressure  on  her  mind  had  been  too  excruciating^ 
and  she  only  reached  what  she  considered  a  place 
of  safely,  as  her  bodily  health  totally  gave  way, 
and  she  w*as  lying,  apparently  at  death's  door, 
from  a  severe  attack  of  brain  fever. 

Annette  had  been  much  accustomed  to  travel- 
ling abroad,  and  proved  a  very  efficient  guide  to 
her  inexperienced  lady,  although  travelling  is  so 
simplified  of  late  years,  that  few  difficulties  are 
ever  found,  if  there  is  a  well-filled  purse  at  com- 
mand. 

The  small  town  in  which  Maude  had  deter- 
mined to  rest,  at  least,  a  while,  was  not  one  of 
the  fashionable  resorts,  which  arc  sure  to  be 
found  full  of  English,  and  which  would  not 
have  suited  her  purpose  of  concealment.  Never- 
theless, it  aftbrded  a  comfortable  inn ;  and,  what 
was  now  of  great  importance,  a  really  clover 
medical  man. 

There  was  an  interest  in  the  situation  of  the 
unfortunate  girl  (though  now  a  married  woman, 
she  was  but  a  girl  in  ye«irs),  which  called  for  the 
sympathy  of  the  kind-hearted ;    and    both  the 
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physician,  and  the  mistress  of  the  hotel,  were 
unremitting  in  their  attention  to  the  miknown 
invalid. 

She  travelled  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Mrs.  Jones ;  but  there  was  that  about  her,  which 
plainly  told  she  was  not  what  she  would  appear, 
and  concealed  under  this  common  appellation, 
which  was  little  likely  to  excite  attention,  one  of 
much  more  consequence.  Annette,  also,  some- 
times forgot  the  incognitOy  which  was  wished  to 
be  sustained ;  and,  in  the  agitation  caused  by 
her  dangerous  illness,  would  speak  of  her  as 
"  my  lady,"  both  to  the  physician,  and  the 
hostess. 

I  would  not  impugn  the  benevolent  feelings  of 
either  of  these  kind  people,  by  saying,  that  the 
imagined  rank  of  the  invalid,  increased  the  atten- 
neglected  no  one  under  such  afflicting  circum- 
stances ;  but  there  is  an  innate  prestige  for  rank 
inherent  in  all  our  natures,  even  in  that  of  those 
who  may  profess  to  despise  it. 

It  is  not,  either,  fair  always  to  look  into  the 
motives  of  actions  in  others.  We  may  continue 
tion  she  received.     It  is  certain,  they  would  have 
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our  own  with  advantage,  but  let  us  leave  those 
of  our  neighbours  alone.  We  cannot  really 
know  what  they  arc ;  and  it  is  pleasanter,  and 
more  creditable,  at  the  same  time,  to  our  com- 
mon nature,  to  believe  them  to  be  as  good  and 
kind  as  the  actions  which  emanate  from  them. 

It  was  the  ninth  day  after  Maude  had  lam 
totaQy  unconscious  of  what  was  passing  around 
her,  and  when  the  wild  ravings  of  delirium  had 
sunk  into  the  torpor  of  exhausted  nature,  that 
the  physician  eai-nestly  advised  Annette  to  in- 
form her  relations  of  her  dangerous  condition. 

"  I  cannot,"  said  he,  "  answer  for  the  result. 
The  present  exhaustion  of  nature  may  be  relieved 
by  sleep,  or  it  may  merge  into  the  eternal 
one  of  death.  I  must  confess,  that  I  fear  the 
latter  is  the  more  probable,  although  the  physical 
strength  natural  to  youth  may  yet  rally,  and  the 
termination  be  favourable.  Your  responsibility 
is  great,  thus  alone  with  your  apparently  dying 
mistress.  Take  my  advice,  and  immediately 
write  home  to  her  relations." 

Annette  felt  the  truth,  and  the  good  sense  of 
these  words,  and  it  was  not  till  she  gazed  on  the 
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altered  form  of  the  poor  Maude,  and  observed 
the  ravages  which  disease  had  so  rapidly  made 
in  her  beauty,  which  now  seemed  that  of  death, 
rather  than  of  life,  that  she  determined  to  write 
to  Lady  Julia  Lascelles,  and  inform  her  of  the 
state  of  her  daughter. 

When  this  letter  reached  Abbey  Court,  Lady 
Julia  was  herself  seriously  ill,  and  her  leaving  her 
bed  was  impossible,  much  more  so,  the  making 
a  long  and  anxious  journey.  Mr.  Lascelles  im- 
mediately went  to  the  Dowager  Lady  Swindon ; 
and,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  she  and  her 
son,  with  Mr.  Lascelles,  set  off  to  the  imhappy 
Maude. 

They  travelled  night  and  day ;  no  expense  was 
spared ;  and,  in  what  would  have  seemed  an  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time,  a  generation  ago, 
they  found  themselves  in  the  little  town  of 
Walzburgen,  and  driving  up  to  the  door  of 
the  principal  hotel.  The  civil  host  speedily  came 
at  the  sight  of  an  English  carriage,  surrounded 
with  all  the  accessories  of  wealth  and  rank,  and 
attended  by  a  courier,  who  was  even  more  em- 
press^  than  their  race  is  always  found  to  be. 
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To  the  eager  inquiries  of  "  how  Lady  Swindou 
then  was  ?**  the  uasatisfactory  reply  wi^,  "  Ihat 
no  such  person  was  therep'^  4B| 

"  Then,  we  have  driven  to  the  wrong  hotal, 
that  is  all,"  said  Mr.  Lascelles  qiiietly.  **  Drive 
on  to  the  other  house/' 

"  Impossible,  my  lord,  impossible,"  said  thi 
host,  anxious  not  to  lose  such  a  rich  iraportation 
of  guests,  '*  I  assure  you  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  her  ladyship  can  be  at  the  other  house ; 
why,  my  lord,  it  is  a  mere  pot-house,  as  it 
would  be  called  in  England." 

At  this  point  of  the  debate,  Annette  for- 
tunately came  herself  to  the  rescue.  In  the  hurry 
of  writing  she  had  not  mentioned  her  lady's 
change  of  name,  and  thus  was  not  surprised 
at  the  embarrassment  which  it  occasioned. 
Fortunately,  the  hasty  pulling-up  of  the  travelling- 
carriage  at  the  door,  had  arrested  her  attention 
in  the  silence  of  the  sick  room,  and,  drawing  the 
window-blind  aside,  she  had  immediately  recog- 
nised who  it  contained,  and  hastened  down  to 
receive  them,  and  impart  the  so-far-encouraging 
intelligence  that  the  poor  invalid  was  still  alive. 
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That  she  still  was  so,  and  the  crisis  of  the 
fever  over,  was  the  only  favourable  sign  which 
could  be  reported. 

'*  While  there  is  life,  there  is  hope/'  said  Mr 
Lasoelles,  in  his  calm,  cold,  impassive  voice,  as 
he  stepped  from  the  carriage,  and   the  party 
were  soon  installed  in  the  best  suite  of  rooms 
which  the  house  a£forded. 

Maude  still  remained  so  utterly  unconscious, 
that  there  was  no  danger  of  disturbing  her  by 
their  visiting  her  room.  The  faint  gleam  of  a 
winter's  sun  was  shining  into  the  apartment, 
and  showed  distinctly  the  fearful  ravages  which 
a  few  weeks  only  of  such  an  illness  as  hers,  had 
made  on  her  features.  Always  pale,  they  now 
looked  like  death  itself;  and  the  dark  tresses  of 
her  hair  parted  away  from  her  head,  and  lying 
on  the  pillow  beside  her,  seemed,  with  its  deep 
raven  folds,  to  enhance  the  pallor  of  her  sunken 
cheeks.  One  of  her  small  white  hands  was 
crossed  on  her  bosom ;  the  other,  with  its  fatal 
wedding-ring,  lay  stretched  listlessly  on  the 
bed. 

The  husband  looked  on  the  fearful  sight,  and 
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wept  like  a  chidden  child.  The  mother-iD-hw 
kissed  the  marble  forehead,  and  tears  trickled 
down  her  own  generally  impassive  countenance. 
The  father  alone  gave  no  outward  sign  of 
emotion,  but  knit  his  lowering  brow,  and  left 
the  room. 
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.      CHAPTER  XIII. 

**  Nae  langer  she  wept— her  tears  were  a*  spent— 
And  she  droop'd,  like  a  lily  broke  down  by  the  hail." 

LADT  ASV  LDTDSET. 

A  FEW  days  after  the  arrival  of  Maude's 
relations,  after  all  the  woe  they  had  worked  for 
her,  can  they  be  called  friends  ?  The  stupor  in 
which  she  was  lying  suddenly  left  her,  and  she 
turned  her  eyes  on  Annette,  and  asked  how  long 
she  had  been  asleep. 

Fortunately,  no  one  else  was  in  the  room,  as 
a  sudden  knowledge  that  her  family  had  dis- 
covered her  concealment,  might  have  had  the 
most  injurious  effect  on  her  returning  con- 
sciousness of  what  was  passing  around.  She 
swallowed  some  restoring  medicine  which,  with 
certain  quantities  of  nutriment,  had  been  regu- 
larly administered,  though  she  now  for  the  first 
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time  seemed  conscious  of  their  being  given  to 
her. 

"  That  is  very  refreshing,  Annette/'  she  said, 
in  a  feeble  voice,  and  again  closed  her  eyes  as  if 
the  exertion  of  keeping  them  open  was  yet  too 
much  for  her.  After  a  few  minutes,  she  again 
unclosed  them,  and  b^ged  to  be  raised  higher 
in  the  bed.  *'  }A/bere  am  I,  Annette  ?  this  is 
not  Abbey  Court,  nor  Swindon  Hall,  nor — ^"and 
here  her  voice  faltered,  "  nor  Scansale  Manor; 
oh !  no,  no  !  now  I  remember,"  and  she  clasped 
her  thin  fair  hands  over  her  brow.  "But 
Annette,  I  have  had  such  sweet  dreams  lately. 
At  first,  I  recollect  they  were  dreadfiil,  but  now 
they  have  been  so  happy.  I  wish  I  had  ncTcr 
waked  !" 

It  is  needless  to  follow  the  now  convalescent 
invalid  through  the  following  weeks  of  gradual 
amendment  The  time  which  is  the  most  trj'ing 
to  the  patience  and  temper ;  when  strength  first 
hegins  to  return ;  was  encountered  by  her  with 
undcviating  sweetness.  When  others  would 
have  been  irritable,  and  peevish,  she  never  for  a 
moment   lost  her   equality   of    temper.        She 
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received  the  attentions  of  her  nurses  with 
gratitude,  and  yielded,  with  the  docility  of  a 
child,  to  their  recommendations  of  whatever  was 
best  for  her  to  take  or  to  do. 

This  gentle  and  amiable  temperament  of 
mind  greatly  facilitated  the  recovery  of  her 
health,  and  indeed,  without  it,  her  bodily 
strength  could  scarcely  have  rallied  from  the 
terrible  shock  it  had  received. 

Perhaps,  few  things  show  the  natural  disposi- 
tion more  thoroughly  without  disguise  than  a 
severe  attack  of  illness ;  and  at  no  time  does  a 
confiding  and  loving  temper  more  immediately 
receive  its  reward.  When  the  body  is  too  weak 
to  contend  with  the  impulses  of  the  spirit,  its 
natural  bias  is  clearly  discovered.  In  health, 
obstinacy,  conceit,  and  self-will  may  be  veiled,  at 
least  partially,  from  others,  but  in  sickness,  the 
veil  soon  drops  off,  and  the  real  character  is 
displayed.  Some  one  or  other  has  said,  I  for- 
get who,  that  "  no  one  ever  yet  was  a  hero  to 
his  valet-de-chambre.^'  This  remark  may  be 
applied  equally  to  a  nurse.  Even  in  deliriimi, 
the  natural  bent  of  the  mind  may  be  perceived. 
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Certainly,  there  is  frequently  no  foundation,  in 
truth,  in  the  vagaries  which  then  possess  a 
diseased  brain,  but  my  theory  holds  good  as  to  the 
tone  and  character  of  those  vagaries. 

It  had  been  thought  advisable  that  Maude 
should  see  no  one  but  the  Dowager  Lady  Swin- 
don  during  the  commencement  of  her  codw 
lescence.  The  physician  said,  that  the  slightest 
mental  agitation  might  throw  her  back  into  the 
same  insensibility  from  which  she  was  only 
gradually  im  merging. 

After  such  an  illness  as  Maude  had  been 
attacked  by,  it  is  time  only  which  can  restore 
the  shattered  nerves  to  anything  Uke  their  pre- 
vious equilibrium.  Her  bodily  and  mental 
powers  were  equally  shattered,  and  it  was  im- 
possible, as  is  always  the  case  after  a  severe 
illness,  to  collect  her  ideas  with  anything  like 
precision.  A  troubled  recollection  of  the  terrible 
events  which  had  passed  before  her,  seemed  to 
rest  on  her  mind,  more  in  one  mass  of  dark- 
ness than  with  any  individual  identity. 

As  the  fatal  truth,  gradually  as  it  were, 
unfolded  itself,  she  felt  unequal  to  the  weight  of 
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its  oppression,  and  she  would  endeavour  to  calm 
her  throbbing  brain  by  courting  forgetfulness. 
But,  it  would  not  always  come ;  and  it  was  after 
a  fruitless  attempt,  either  to  banish  remem- 
brance of  the  past,  or  entirely  to  clear  up  the 
indistinct  images  which  were  floating  in  her 
thoughts,  that  her  kind  physician  found  her 
again  feverish  and  excited,  with  many  symptoms 
which  induced  him  to  fear  a  relapse. 

"  My  dear  lady,"  he  said,  as  he  felt  her  flut- 
tering pulse,  "this  must  not  be.  You  are 
thinking,  and  worrying  yourself.  The  gentle 
docility  you  have  shown  through  your  trying 
illness,  wlien  you  have,  indeed,  been  a  patient, 
must  not  be  marred  by  your  attempting  to 
think  too  soon.  I  wish  1  could  give  you  a 
draught  of  the  waters  of  Lethe." 

"  Oh  1  would  to  Heaven  that  you  could  do  so  1" 
said  the  wretched  Maude.  "  Of  all  the  boons 
granted  to  mortals,  that  to  me  would  be  the 
greatest.  Nay,  doctor,  do  not  shake  your  head. 
I  am  not  repining  at  my  destiny,  though  it  has 
been  a  hard  one.  There  is  nothing  left  me  to 
hope  for  on  earth.    And   in  heaven  1    I   dare 
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scarcely  hope  even  there — all,  all  seems  chaos 
and  darkness.  If— oh  !  if  there,  I  might  meet 
him,  I  would  so  gladly  die  this  minute,  and 
leave  all  my  weight  of  woe  on  earth.  My 
brain  is  all  confused  still — I  know  not  what  I 
say,  what  I  do !  Oh,  doctor !  give  me  the 
blessed  draught  of  Lethe  you  spoke  of—- let 
me,  at  least,  forget !" 

She  clasped  her  small,  and  now  thin  hands 
over  her  brow,  and  the  tears  trickled  through 
the  slender  fingers. 

"  Weep  on  !"  said  the  sympatliizing  old  man, 
as  he  stood  watching  the  wreck  of  beauty  which 
lay  before  him  ;  "  weep  on ;  it  will  relieve  your 
oppressed  feelings.  I  will  send  you  a  com- 
posing draught.  It  will  not  be  quite  from  the 
waters  of  Lethe,  but  it  wiD  give  you  some 
refreshing  sleep,  I  hope ;  and,  in  the  morning,  1 
shall  find  you  better." 

Then,  turning  to  Annette,  who  was  standing 
a  little  aside  from  the  bed,  he  called  her  to 
him,  and  said  he  should  send  a  mixture  to  be 
taken  every  two  hours  as  long  as  she  kept 
awake  and  restless,  and  also  a  cooling  lotion  to 
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be  appKed  to  her  forehead,  but  she  must  be 
very  careful  not  to  make  any  mistake  between 
the  bottles,  for  the  one,  which  was  only  to  be 
applied  outwardly,  was  a  deadly  poison.  Then, 
kindly  pressing  his  patient's  wan  hand,  he 
gently  left  the  room. 

The  shades  of  evening  were  dosing  in,  and 
Liady  Swindon  having  returned  from  a  walk 
with  her  son,  was  sitting  by  the  bed-side  of  the 
invalid. 

"My  dear  Maude,  I  do  hope  you  are  gra- 
dually gaining  strength,  and  that  you  will  soon 
consent  to  speak  to  poor  Horatio,  if  only  for  a 
moment  If  you  knew  how  disconsolate  he 
is,  and  how  he  begs  every  hour  of  the  day 
that  he  might  come  in  and  only  see  you— only 
touch  your  hand  with  his — '* 

*'  And  can  I  clasp  it  reeking  red. 
From—" 

exclaimed  Maude,  with  frantic  vehemence. 
"  Oh  1  do  not  ask  me  to  do  it  yet.  Wait  till  I 
am  stronger  in  body  and  mind.''  Then,  after  a 
pause  of  some  minutes,  she  added :  "  But  if  I 
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mnst  do  it,  perhaps  the  sooner  the  better.  Tdl 
Lord  Swindon  he  shall  see  me  to-night  Yes ! 
to-night,  before  he  goes  to  bed.  I  will  now  take 
some  of  the  composing  mixture  ¥rfaidi  the  doctor 
sent  me,  and  said  I  might  repeat  every  two 
^  hours  till  it  took  effect     I  heard  all  that  he 

^  said  to  Annette.     There,  give  me  some  now, 

and  leave  me  alone  for  two  hours.  Take 
Annette  away,  too — I  had  rather  be  quite  aknie. 
I  shall  be  more  likely,  at  least,  to  doze,  if  I  can- 
not  sleep.  Undraw  the  window-curtain — 1 
would  see  the  light  as  long  as  I  can  !" 

Her  wishes  were  complied  with.  The  faint 
glimmer  of  a  winter's  setting  sun  gleamed  into 
the  window,  and,  as  Lady  Swindon  and  Annette 
left  the  room,  they  turned  back  to  look  at  the 
invalid,  and  observed  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
waning  light  with  an  earnest  intensity  of  interest, 
as  if  she  would  fain  pierce  the  veil  beyond,  and 
reach  the  Heaven  in  which  the  fiiding  glories 
of  the  setting  sun  were  displayed. 

For  two  hours,  all  was  still  and  quiet  in  the 
sick  room.  That  fevered  brow  and  aching  heart 
must  be  at  rest     After  several  gentle  openings 
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of  the  door,  and  all  remaining  noiseless  and  un- 
moved, the  nurse  urged  the  waiting  no  longer, 
as  it  was  time  the  bed  should  be  prepared  for 
the  night.  It  was  now  quite  dark  externally, 
and  the  only  light  in  the  room  proceeded  from 
the  dying  embers  of  the  fire. 

Annette  shaded  the  wax-taper,  which  she 
carried,  with  her  hand,  that  its  light  might  not 
flash  on  her  lady's  eyes.  She  thus  stood  quite 
by  the  bed  of  apparent  sleep,  and  knew  not 
it  was  one  of  death,  even  when  she  had  gazed  on 
it  for  some  moments. 

"  So  fair,  so  calm,  so  softly  sealed. 
The  first,  last  look  by  death  revealed." 

But  the  nurse,  more  accustomed  to  its  aspect, 
immediately  on  her  approach  perceived  the  fatal 
truth.  A  smile  seemed  to  linger  on  the  lips  of 
the  departed,  and  there  was  nothing  distiu'bed 
but  the  clothes  on  the  bed,  which  appeared  to 
have  been  hastily  removed  by  the  invalid  reach- 
ing for  the  cooling  lotion,  and  applying  some  to 
her  forehead,  as  the  cambric  handkerchief  was 
yet  damp,  as  if  from  being  dipped  in  it,  and  the 
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lately  seen,  on  that  now  passionless  face,  was,  in 
&ct,  far  more  touching.  Then,  all  was  wretched- 
ness, and  doubt,  and  dread — ^now,  all  was  peace, 
and  security,  and  calm.  For  her,  the  miseries 
of  life  were  ended,  and,  if  the  sweet  serenity  of 
that  peaceful  countenance  might  be  believed, 
she  had  indeed  "  entered  into  rest.*' 

The  imposing  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
feith  were  immediately  called  for,  the  large 
waxen  candles,  the  attendant  priests,  the  chanted 
requiem,  and  the  solemn  prayers,  were  none  of 
them  omitted.  The  widowed  husband,  the 
bereaved  father,  were  called  to  be  present  at  the 
awful  ceremony. 

The  marble  brow  was  scarcely  colder,  than 
when  it  underwent  the  mockery  of  the  bridal- 
chaplet,  now  replaced  by  that  of  death.  As 
Lord  Swindon  looked  on  the  pallid  face  before 
him,  he  declared  he  had  never  seen  her  look 
more  beautiful,  and  that  they  were  trying  to 
deceive  him,  he  was  sure  she  was  still  alive. 

The  English  newspapers  were  all  teeming 
with  paragraphs  of  the  mournful  event,  as  much 
as  they  had  been  recently  with  the  lovely  Lady 
Swindon's  mysterious  disappearance.     No^^  vt 
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was,  '*  distressbg  event  in  high  life/* 
our  melancholy  task  to  announce  the  death  of  th 
young  and  beautiful  Lady  Swindon^  who  w^ 
suddenly  attacked  by  fever  while  travelling  do  tfa 
continent  with  his  lordship,  and,  in  spite  of  tli 
best  niedical  advice,  and  the  tender  attentions  « 
her  friends,  she  sank  under  the  violence  of  tb 
seizure,"  Another  account  stated,  **  That  lh 
fashionable  world  had  lost  one  of  its  grates 
ornaments,  by  the  death  of  the  lovely  Lad 
Swindon,  who,  in  the  enjo3^ment  of  ail  tha 
youth,  wealth,  and  rank  can  give,  was  hastS 
snatched  from  her  afflicted  husband,  and  hi 
noble  mother,  while  they  were  on  their  way  tii 
one  of  the  German  Baths,  As  long  as  con 
sciousness  remained,  we  know,  frora  the  bes 
authority,  that  the  interesting  invalid  r^fuse^ 
all  nourishment  except  from  the  hands  of  he 
afflicted  lord,  and  that,  exhausted  by  this  constan 
attendance  on  the  sick  bed,  his  lordship  is  un 
able  to  follow  the  remains  of  his  beloved  wifi 
to  England,  where  they  are  to  be  interred,  ooi 
day  next  week,  in  the  family  mausoleum  o 
the  Swindons,  which  is  situated  near  the  familj 
man&ioTv  o?  ^nv^miKs^  "^^^    ll^bk  unexpectec 
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event  places  several  Doble  families  in  mourning, 
and  disappoints  the  ancient  house  of  Swindon 
of  an  heir.  It  will  be  recollected  that  it  is  not 
long  since  the  handsome  Lord  Swindon,  one 
of  the  richest  peers  in  England,  led  his  accom- 
plished bride,  then  in  her  eighteenth  year,  to  the 
hymeneal  altar." 

It  may  be  considered  one  of  the  taxes  on 
persons  of  noble  birth,  that  all  their  actions  are 
open  to  the  espionage  of  the  news'  caterers  of 
the  day,  and  the  subject  of  a  thousand  idle  ru- 
mours, in  the  style  of  those,  here  quoted. 

But,  it  was  true,  that  the  remains  of  poor 
Maude  were  brought  to  England,  and  deposited 
with  all  the  "  pomp  and  pageantry  of  woe,"  in 
the  burying.place  of  the  Swindons. 

Peace  to  her  manes  I  Or,  in  the  words  of 
the  escutcheon,  proudly  emblazoned  with  all  the 
quarterings  that  heraldry  delights  to  give,  and 
which  for  twelve  months  frowned  in  gloomy 
grandeur  over  the  entrance-door  at  Swindon 
Hall,  to  tell  its  mistress  was  departed — 
Requiescat  in  pace. 

l3 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  A  loaeV  beingt  far  from  all  he  lov*ii," 

My  readers  must  now  pass  over  the  laj^e  of 
two  years  since  the  melancholy  events  related  in 
the  last  chapters.  The  locale  is  also  changed — 
the  dark  fog  of  an  English  winter  day,  is  ex- 
changed for  the  brilliant  clime  of  our  Eastern 
realms. 

"  Where  still  the  spicy  breezes. 
Blow  soft  from  Ceylon's  isle," 

and  an  almost  constant  summer  smiles  over  the 
face  of  nature.  Not,  the  dim,  gloomy  nature 
which  this  quarter  of  the  globe  so  often  exhibits, 
where  the  atmosphere  is  thick  with  fog  and 
smoke,  but  the  clear  brilliancy  of  the  meridian 
sun,  reflected  in  a  thousand  gorgeous  rays  from 
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the  vmd  colouring,  which  abounds  in  these 
tropical  cUmates  alike  in  animate  and  inanimate 
nature. 

There,  birds  of  the  richest  plumage,  here  only 
to  be  found  in  avaries,  or  simply  in  separate 
cages,  are  seen  mingling  their  own  beautiful 
tints,  with  the  equally  vivid,  and  varied  ones  of, 
what  to  us  would  be  the  rarest  hot-house  flowers, 
but  there  luxiuiating  in  all  the  wildness  of  a 
congenial  soil. 

Perhaps,  nothing  strikes  an  English  eye  more 
than  this  rich  tone  of  colouring  which  seems  as 
it  were  to  pervade  everything,  even  to  the  gay 
colours  of  oriental  dress,  their  embroidered 
shawls  and  costly  silks,  which  vie  with  the  far- 
famed  Tyrian  dye  of  former  years. 

The  luxurious  ease  which  breathes  around,  and 
the  refreshing  odours  which  are  wafted  on  every 
side  from  the  spicy  groves  of  cinnamon,  and  the 
softer  perfume  of  the  orange-flower  and  pome- 
granate, give  a  yet  higher  sense  of  enjoyment 
to  the  scene. 

As  Sir  George  Fortescue  stood  under  the 
verandah  of  his  house  in  the  environs  of  Colombo, 
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and  gaxed  od  the  varied  beauties  which  sur* 
rounded  him,  he  thought,  like  the  garden  of 
Eden,  but  one  thing  was  wanting  to  complete 
the  charm — the  fascination  of  woman's  smile*  ^ 

There  were  many  who  would  gladly  biff 
given  it,  and  most  willingly  have  reigned  the 
queen  of  this  dtUciom  abode;  but,  to  Georgi? 
Fortescue,  thpre  had  nerer  li^^ed  but  one  wamaii 
on  earth — ^the  one  to  whom  ha  had  given  hii 
first,  and  his  latest  hopes.  When  he  !iailed 
from  England,  it  was  with  a  heart  torn  by  the 
most  cruel  disappointment.  Feeling  that  the  only 
chance  which  remained  to  him  for  regaining 
even  peace  and  tranquillity,  (cold  exchange  for  the 
joy  and  happiness  he  had  been  anticipating)  was 
in  giving  himself  up  to  the  study  and  pursuit 
of  his  profession,  in  this  new  sphere  of  action. 

He  possessed  great  natural  energy  of  character, 
which  found  ample  scope  to  develop  itself  in  his 
present  high  and  influential  station.  He  dis- 
covered much  within  his  power  to  amend,  much 
to  alter,  which  would  improve  the  condition  of 
all  in  the  island,  as  well  as  to  those  more  imme- 
diately within  his  own  jurisdiction.    His  thoughts, 
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his  time,  his  best  abilities,  were  all  given  to  this 
great  purpose,  and  the  work  of  improvement 
flourished  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  most 
sanguine  hopes. 

He  was  beginning  to  lose  the  bitter  feelings  of 
private  disappointment,  and  was  giving  himself 
up  more  and  more  to  the  public  duties  of  his 
station  in  the  island,  when  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Churchill,  again  made  his  heart  throb  with  the 
pulse  of  remembered  hope.  It  could  yet  only 
be  called  "  remembered  hope,"  for  he  dared  not, 
till  further  accounts  reached  him,  venture  to 
allow  himself  to  look  forward  to  the  future.  A 
second  disappointment  would  be  even  worse  than 
the  first. 

He  read  and  re-read  Mr.  Churchill's  letter  a 
thousand  times.  He  could  not  determine  what 
he  might,  what  he  ought  to  think  of  it.  Mr. 
Churchill  had  so  long  filled  the  place  of  guardian 
and  father,  that  his  letters  could  never  be  cold  or 
formal,  yet,  in  this  there  was  certainly  a  greater 
air  of  constraint  than  had  ever  before  been 
visible.  Instead  of  being  annoyed  at  this.  Sir 
George  Fortescue  felt  it  was  a  favourable  sign. 
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His  professioD  had  taught  him  to   study  huiofl 

U  nature  id  all  its  differeot  phases,  and  acute  i 

eatchingat  straws  in  the  ease  of  another,  tfaerdi 
not  now  escape  him,  in  his  own^ — and  perhaps 
as  a  drowning  man,  he  clung  to  them  for  safety 

^  If  oothiDg  had  been  altered  in  their  relativ 

situation  to  each  other,  Mr.  Churchill  woul 
have  written  as  openly  as  ever ;  but  this  wa 
not  so*  It  was  natural  to  suppose  it  should  b 
occasioned  by  some  real  and  not  fancied  cau$i 
in  a  mind  as  equably,  and  carefuUy  governed,  a 
was  that  of  Mr.  Churchill*  Thufi,  the  lawye 
reasoned^  This  cause  must  be  the  altered  posi 
tion  in  which  his  daughter  Agnes  was  placet 
in  regard  to  him,  since  Colonel  Dudley's  death 
Thus  the  lover  hoped. 

Mr>  ChurchOrs  letter  gave  a  detailed  accoun 
of  the  different  events  which  ended  in  the  fear 
ftd  catastrophe  of  Colonel  Dudley's  murder,  ant 
Maude's  consequent  death*  There  was  no  dis 
g;uise  used  in  the  grief  wliich  Agnes  felt  for  thi 
untimely  loss  of  her  friend,  but  there  was  nc 

?  mention  of  what  her  feelings  were  respecting 

him  whom   George   Fortescue  had  considerec 
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as  her  lover.  This  was  only  a  natural  delicacy 
on  the  part  of  a  father ;  he  could  not  tell  him 
that  his  dau^ter's  hand  was  free,  and  that  he 
was  at  liherty  himself  to  come,  and  woo  her,  or 
not,  as  pleased  him.  No;  this  certainly  Mr. 
Churchill  would  never  do,  though,  perhaps,  the 
hther  of  a  Miss  Smith  would  not  have  scrupled 
to  pursue  such  a  course. 

There  was  an  open  avowal  of  Colonel  Dudley 
being  the  lover  of  Lady  Swindon ;  of  his  having 
been  so  for  some  time  before  h^  marriage ;  of 
his  Qontinuing  to  be  so  ;  of  his  urging  her  to  fly 
with  him  while  she  was  at  Scansale  Manor. 
Surely,  this  implied  that  he  never  could  have 
been  beloved  by  Agnes;  perhaps,  even,  she 
knew  of  his  attachment  to  her  unfortunate 
friend,  and  this  might  account  for  the  manner, 
which  his  hasty  jealousy  had  considered  as  that 
of  avowed  lover's. 

Fool  that  he  had  been  !  hasty,  mad  fool ! — 
Why  did  he  rush  from  her  without  an  expla- 
nation? Why  did  he  blame  others,  when  it 
might  be  only  himself  who  was  blinded  by 
passion?     With  reasonings  such  as  these,  his 
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kept  him  from  eDgaging,  or  at  least,  attempting 
to  engage,  the  young  heart  of  Agnes,  before 
she  had  had  time  to  judge  of  him  in  comparison 
with  others,  or  before  he  could  offer  to  her 
acceptance  that  station  in  life  which  she  was 
entitled  to  expect.  This  same  chivalrous  and 
unselfish  honour  now  forbade  him  thus  hastily 
to  quit  the  post  assigned  him. 

Never  did  time  lag  so  heavily,  or  the  dry 
course  of  law  appear  so  barren  of  interest,  as 
during  the  intervening  period  between  the  re- 
ceipt of  Mr.  Churchill's  letter,  and  the  depar- 
ture of  the  English  mail.  It  was  only  lightened 
by  the  pouring  forth  his  soul  on  paper,  and 
many  a  sheet  was  written,  many  a  sheet  des- 
troyed, before  the  final  letters  were  despatched, 
which  would  seal  his  destiny  for  ever. 

He  wrote  fully  and  openly  to  Mr.  Churchill. 
He  explained  all  his  reasons  for  delay  in  not 
earlier  soliciting  the  only  love  he  ever  wished 
to  gain.  As  regarded  Agnes,  he  dwelt  on  the 
delight  with  which,  from  day  to  day,  from  month 
to  month,  from  year  to  year,  he  had  watched  the 
development  both  of  mind  and  body    till  they 
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rmchtd  raaturity ;  and  then,  when  he  thou 
he  might  aspire  to  ask,  perhaps  to  attain, 
saw  these  perfections  as  he  thought^  in  possess 
of  another.  The  bitter  disappotntment  of  I 
hour,  be  left  to  Mr.  Churchill  to  imagine. 

Then  he  dwelt  on  the  re-awakened  he 
reriving  in  his  breast,  and  only  bi^ed  | 
mission  to  come  and  lay  them  at  Uie  fee 
his  daughter.  His  wishes  and  her'a  she 
determine  him  whether  he  should  immedia 
relinquish  his  appointment,  if  he  were  alloi 
to  come  to  them  with  hope,  or  whether 
might  aspire  yet  higher,  to  the  possible  cha 
even,  of  her  returning  to  Ceylon  with  h 
He  owned  it  would  be  his  highest  ambition 
have  such  a  bemg  as  his  Agnes  with  him  th< 
for  a  few  more  years,  to  enable  him  to  peri 
plans,  which  were  as  yet,  but  half  complel 
and  then  to  return,  rich  in  honour,  and 
self-approbation  of  not  having  lived  in  vain 
the  good  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

I  will  not  venture  even  to  sketch  the  feelin 
or  the  hopes,   which   he    poured  forth  in 
letter  to  Agnes.     He  ended  by  describing  ; 
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enchanting  beauty  of  his  present  abode,  and 
thaty  if  shared  by  her,  it  would  indeed  appear  a 
Paradise  on  earth. 

These  letters  despatdied,  there  was  a  weari- 
some time  to  wait  before  the  answers  could  be 
received.  Sir  George  was  naturally  of  a 
sanguine  di^sition,  his  mind  was  buoyant  with 
hope,  and  he  busied  himself  with  planning 
alterations  in  his  already-beautiful  abode,  and 
what  in  England  would  be  considered  princely 
eatablishment,  so  as  to  make  them  yet  more 
worthy  of  the  charming  little  being  he  fondly 
fimded  reigning  there  as  mistress. 

The  grounds  round  the  house  were  so  utterly 
different  to  anything  which  can  be  accomplished 
in  England,  even  with  the  amplest  means,  and 
the  most  consummate  taste,  that  it  is  vain  to 
attempt  a  desoription.  Sir  George  had  thought 
the  terraced  flower-beds  beautiful  at  Scansale 
Manor,  but  they  sank  into  insignificance  com- 
pared now  with  his  own — the  gorgeous  cactus, 
the  stately  aloe,  the  fragrant  magnolia  and 
orange-trees,  all  blooming  as  freely  as  the 
commonest    flowers    in   an    English    garden. 
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iThe  more  stately  for^t-trees^  with  their  Or 
.  fona  and  esttendiDg  branchy,  gave  occ^sionif 

I  the  refreshing  idea  of  sbade»  whUe  the  sparkSi 

1  and  bubbBng  of  ouxDerous  fountains,  wbosa  cle 

waters    fell  into   vases  of  alabaster,     impaitt 
I  addmooal  eoolness  to  the  scene.      At  the  sm 

time,  they  added  to  its  gorgeousness,   by  A 
bright-coloured  gold  and  silver  fish,  which  da 
ported  within  them,  and  also  reflected  the  w 
I  jl  hues   of   the    numberless    beautiful  buuerflk 

insects  and  birds,  which  flew  above,  or  stood  c 
their  margins,  as  if  admiring  their  own  brillianc 
The  interior  of  the  house  was  also  now  to  1 
altered,  according  to  Sir  George's  ideas  of  wh 
would  best  please  Agnes.  It  is  not  the  custom  i 
load  the  rooms  with  furniture  as  in  Englani 
whatever  looks  cool  giving  the  greatest  idea  < 
luxury.  There  was  one  marble-floored  salooi 
looking  into  the  most  shady  part  of  the  garde; 
which  Sir  George  now  delighted  himself  I 
imagining  the  especial  apartment  of  his  litt 
fBiry,  Agnes,  and  he  began  to  furnish  it  as  be 
to  suit  the  presiding  goddess  he  hoped  to  plat 
there. 
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It  began  to  be  rumoured  that  Sir  George 
Fortescue  could  not  be  making  all  these  im- 
provements, and  expensive  decorations  for  him- 
self alone.  Certainly,  he  could  not  be  collectings 
such  a  variety  of  Cingalese  jewellery  for  himself, 
but,  it  might  be,  for  a  sister. 

Manceuvring  mammas,  and  ambitious  daugh- 
ters, are  not  confined  to  England.  Specimens 
of  the  genus  may  be  found  all  over  the  world, 
and  certainly  Colombo,  and  its  envirous,  had  its 
share.  Sir  George  Fortescue  had  been  ffited 
ever  since  his  arrival  in  the  island,  but  there 
now  seemed  a  fresh  impetus  given  to  the  atten- 
tions he  received.  There  seemed  to  be  a  fresh 
stimulus  to  the  smiles  of  the  daughters,  and  to 
the  welcome  of  the  mothers. 

Everybody  cx)ncurred  in  imagining  that  Sir 
George  Fortescue  was  thinking  of  marriage ; 
but  who  was  the  fortunate  lady  of  his  choice, 
no  one  could  determine.  He  danced  the  first 
quadrille  at  the  ball  lately  given  by  himself, 
with  Miss  Daniel,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
General  Sir  Charles  Daniel,  who  was  com- 
mander of   the  forces  in  the  island,  but  then 
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-  Ifae  cActil  rank  of  the  father,  might  occas 

\  Am.     He  lad  cs^only  walked  for  some  t 

oo  11^  nmMhh  with  tbe  ^oimge&t  daugfat 
dm  httd  beeo  seen  with  a  br^ndi  of 
gwMt^tnfPJTig  Cape  jasmine  added  to 
hmops^  and  whkJi  she  had  been  beard  to 
Sir  George  had  gktn  her,  Theo,  he  bad  t 
seen  in  earocst  cooTersatioa  with  Major  \ 
Ibms,  who  bad  several  attractive  danghl 
f    r  uid   askiDg  his  opinion   on  an  Arabian  hi 

which   he   was   thinking   of    buying,    and 
parenth'  seeming  very  desirous  that  it  she 
be  suited  to  carrj'  a  lady.     What  could  the 
married  judge  want  with  a  lady's  horse,  un 
it  was  to  carry  one  of  the  Miss  Williams'  ^ 
were   the  only    equestrian    young   ladies   i 
Colombo  ?     Lady  Daniel  especially  objected 
such  an  exercise  for  her  daughters,  as  injur 
to  their  complexions.     Thus,  no  certainty 
arrived   at,    as    to    who   was   to  prove    L 
Fortescue. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

"  Slow  Biuka,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  run. 
Along  the  distant  hills  the  setting  sun ; 
Not,  as  in  northern  climes,  obscurely  bright. 
But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light." 

BTXON. 

As  the  day  approached  for  the  arrival  of  the 
English  mail  packet,  by  which  Sir  George 
Fortescue  expected  replies  to  his  letters  from 
Summerfield  Vicarage,  the  torment  of  suspense 
became  intolerable,  and,  without  the  usual  state 
which  attends  the  movements  of  official  people 
of  importance  in  the  Elast,  he  mounted  his 
horse,  and  rode,  unattended,  to  the  seaport  where 
the  mail  packet  was  hourly  expected,  and  which 
was  some  miles'  distance  from  Colombo. 

The  sea  breezes  tempered  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  which  was  then  declining  into  the 
cool   of  evening,  and  tinged  the  azure  waves 
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^    i  with  its  vaiyiDg   lines   of   purple   mix^  w 

!V  gold.  4 

"i  1  George  Fortescue  watched  the  distaot,  i 

'      '  wide  expanse  of  waters,  till  the  short  twilight 

the  tropics  was  sinking  into  darkness, 

Butj  before  all  was  involved  in  ohscurity, 
quick  eye  of  love  i^ught  a  distant  speck  oo  1 
ocean ;    and,  before  its  approach   was   signal 
f!  I  firom  the  beach,  the  throbbing  of  his  heart  t( 

•    '  him,  the  wished-for  vessel  was  nearing  the  she 

that  the  words  which  were  to  fix  his  desti 
would  soon  be  in  his  hand. 

Never  did  George  Fortescue  feel  the  advj 
tages  of  his  rank  and  station  so  forcibly  as  nc 
when  they  facilitated  his  receipt  of  the  letti 
he  so  anxiously  expected.  The  officials  on  di 
conceived  they  must  be  despatches  of  immer 
public  importance,  which  thus  brought  the  jud 
himself  to  receive  them.  Little  did  they  thii 
it  was  no  missive,  redolent  of  law,  or 

"  Big  with  the  fate  of  nations." 

which  was  now  expected,  but,  a  few  short  Ue 
penned  by  a  female  hand,  and  that  one  of  t 
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truest    which    ever    vadded    that   weapon   of 
woman's  warfare,  the  famed  goose  quill. 

Alas  1  for  its  glory  of  the  olden  time !  it  is 
passing  away,  and  innovations  here,  as  in  every- 
thing else,  are  gradually  creeping  in — gold  and 
steel  are  now  used  as  its  rivals,  alike  in  recording 
the  feelings  of  the  lover,  the  patriot,  the  lawyer, 
and  the  divine. 

Shall  we  peep  into  the  little  missive  which 
the  learned  judge — the  man  of  law,  and  of  stem 
realities — pressed  to  his  lips,  and  placed  near 
his  heart  ?  Such  sacrilege  shall  not  be  perpe« 
trated  by  me.  Those  lines  were  penned  for 
one  person  alone  to  see,  and  I  will  not 
attempt  to  peep  over  his  shoulder  as  he  reads. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  they  were  all  he  could  have 
wished — much  more  than  he  had  dared  to 
expect.  If  Warren  himself,  the  renowned  ex- 
pounder of  character  from  hand- writing,  could 
have  had  a  glimpse  of  that  clear,  yet  graceful- 
looking  page,  he  would  surely  have  said  it 
denoted  the  open  heart,  the  truthful  and  trust- 
ing nature,  from  which  it  came.  He  would 
have  said  the  writer  was  rich  in  all  womanly 
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accoioplishmeiits,  and  endowed   with  no  mm 
mon  energ)^  of  characterj  though  not  what  i 
I  caUed   "a   strong-minded   woman."       H^ra 

I  \^  forbid  that  any  ^e  love,  or  intend  our  fevourit 

heroes  to  love,  should  be  so  1 

If  any  lover,  and  happy  bver,  reads  thea 
pages,  he  can  best  imagine  Sir  George  Fort^ 
cue's  fedmgs  as  he  lay  down  to  repose  tfai 
aight.  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton's  beautiful  lines  rtiij 
jn  bis  ears^  and  his  meQow  voice  repeatei 
them  in  the  buoyant  tone  which  alone  suit 
them: 

"  I  am  loved,  I  am  loved — jubilate  ! 
Hark !  hark !  how  the  happy  note  swells. 
To  and  fro  from  the  fairy  bells* 
With  which  the  flowers  melodiously 
To  their  banquet-halls  invite  the  bee ! — 
He  is  loved,  he  is  loved— jubilate !" 

The  two  next  verses  were  spoken  in  a  les 
distinct  voice,  but  again  it  rose  into  rapture'i 
fullest  note,  as  he  continued : 

"  It  is  not  the  world  that  I  knew  before  ; 
Where  is  the  gloom  that  its  glory  wore  ? 
Not  a  foe  could  offend,  or  a  friend  betray. 
Old  hatred  hath  gone  to  his  grave  to-day ! 
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Hark !  hark !  to  his  knell  we  toll. 
Here's  to  the  peace  of  his  sinful  soul ! 
On  the  earth  below,  in  the  Heaven  above. 
Nothing  is  left  us  now  but  love. 
Love,  love,  honour  to  love, 
I  am  loved,  I  am  loved — jubilate !" 

The  first  waking  in  the  morning  after  an 
evening  of  unalloyed  happiness,  when  the  soul 
scarcdy  realizes  its  joy,  is  among  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  delights  of  which  our  nature  is 
susceptible. 

The  body  has  been  refreshed  with  sleep,  that 
halcyon  calm  which  only  the  happy  enjoy,  and 
which  is  far  removed  from  the  slumber  of  las- 
situde, or  the  leaden  forgetMness  of  grief.  If 
any  dreams  have  crossed  the  sleeper's  fancy, 
they  have  been  only  a  continuation  of  blissful 
waking  thoughts,  and  the  mind  awal^es  from 
pictured  scenes  of  pleas\u-e,  only  to  find  the 
reality  yet  more  charming. 

"  The  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss." 

It  was  thus  with  Sir  George  Fortescue,  as  he 
awoke  on  the  morning  after  the  receipt  of  his 
Eaglish  letters.     The  one  from  Mr.  Churchill 
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had  been  as  satisfactory  as  his  daughter's.  He 
made  no  objection  to  Agn^  immediately  return- 
ing  with  him  to  Ceylon ;  he  considered  it  was 
Sir  Geoi^e's  duty  not  to  leave  his  labours  m 
that  island  unfinished,  and  he  expressed  his 
affectionate  wish  and  convictioD»  that  he  wotiU 
find  in  Agnes  a  ooadjutor  in  aQ  his  plans  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  natiTCi^ 
and  that  she  would  indeed  prove  "  a  help-me^ 
for  him/*  as  Mr.  Leslie  had  found  her  sister 
Geraldine  work  hand  and  soul  with  him  in  his 
philnnthrophic  designs  in  a  smaller  sphere  of 
action  at  Scansale  Manor. 

Mr,  Churchill  concluded  by  expressing  his 
own  great  happiness  in  having  two  daughleis 
thus  placed  in  stations  worthy  of  their  own 
powers  and  inclination  for  promoting  the  wd- 
fare  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  that  however 
much  he  and  his  w4fe  should  feel  at  parting 
with  Agnes  to  such  a  distance^  and  for  so  many 
years  J  still,  it  should  be  done  with  cheerful  con- 
fidence in  the  protection  of  heaven,  and  while 
the  dearest  wish  of  his  own  heart  was  fulfilled 
in  receiving  his  beloved  young  friend,  once  hit 
ward,  now  as  his  son. 
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Mr.  Churchill's  kind  and  Christian  spirit 
was  discernible  in  every  line  of  his  letter,  so 
utterly  unselfish,  and  desiring  the  happiness  of 
others  beyond  his  own. 

Sir  George  deeply  felt  this  crowning  proof  of 
his  parental  feelings  towards  him,  and  which  had 
been  shown  towards  him  from  his  earliest  years. 
Leaving  him  as  boy,  youth  and  man,  little  to  re- 
gret in  the  early  loss  he  had  sustained  in  his  own 
£Btther  and  mother.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Churchill 
had  always  filled  their  place ;  and  now  he  was 
indeed  to  be  their  son.  The  thought  was  the 
concentration  of  delight. 

When  Sir  George  Fortescue  had  sent  the 
earnest  and  faithful  devotion  of  his  heart  to^ 
Agnes,  he  had  taken  the  precaution,  by  the 
same  mail,  to  request  permission  of  four 
months'  absence  from  Ceylon,  on  urgent  private 
business,  assuring  the  higher  powers  that  he 
oouldi  with  safety  to  the  public  interest,  and 
satisfaction  to  himself,  leave  the  exercise  of  his 
own  judicial  functions  for  a  short  time,  in  the 
hands  of  the  ofiicial  person  under  him,  and 
that,  for  a  limited  period,  he  would  not  find  the 
united  avocations  too  much  to  undertake. 
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Sir  George*s  zealous  atteottaa  Xq  his  dutxs 
had  been  duly  appreciated  by  those  who  sp- 
pomted  him  to  his  high  statioo,  and  it  was  fell 
to  be  only  due  to  his  unremitting  services,  oov 
to  grant  his  request  of  only  four  mootfas* 
absence.  Thus,  the  leave  was  sent  in  dm 
official  order,  by  this  same  mail,  and  Sir  G&a^ 
found  himself  at  hberty  immediately  to  set  off 
for  England. 

There  would  be  some  delay  in  waiting  for  Uie 
departure  of  the  mail  packet;  with  him,  evenr 
day  seemed  an  age,  and  he  had  heard  at  the  se^ 
port,  that  a  small  sailing-vessel  was  oo  thepomt 
of  setting  off  for  Liverpool.  The  captain  was 
rough,  but  apparently  weU  versed  in  all  the 
practical  part  of  a  sailor's  knowledge.  It 
seemed  that  there  would  be  no  danger  in  saSiiig 
in  the  'Aurora/  though,  there  might  be  some 
deficiency  in  the  comforts  which  a  regular 
passenger-ship  offers  to  its  occupiers.  Moreover, 
the  captain  of  the  *  Aurora*  spoke  of  her  as  ft 
splendid  sailer,  and  that  she  was  sure,  with  a  &ir 
^^d,  of  *  making  the  run*  in  a  far  shorter  time 
than  the  regular  mail  packet  could  effect  it  in. 

With  the  *  Aurora,'  there  would  be  no  dehv 
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in  touching  at  other  ports.  She  would  skim 
like  a  Urd,  as  the  captain  said,  without  ever 
slackening  sail  till  she  reached  old  England. 

Was  luxury,  or  comfort,  to  be  weighed  for  one 
moment  in  the  balance  ?  Sir  George  Fortescue 
was  a  lover,  and  he  thought  not.  He  made  the 
necessary  arrangements  with  the  captain,  and, 
by  the  following  evening,  he  was  to  be  on  board 
the  *  Aurora.' 

Thus,  when  he  woke  this  morning,  there  was 
no  time  for  delicious  meditations  on  his  happy 
prospects.  But  he  felt  he  was  happy,  and  equal 
to  any  exertions  to  facilitate  and  hasten  his 
departure.  The  previous  night,  he  had  spoken 
to  one  faithful  servant,  who  had  been  in  his 
service  for  many  years,  and  had  followed  him 
from  England,  he  was  sure  he  was  ready  again 
to  return  thither,  and  especially  on  so  joyous  an 
errand. 

Thus,  in  the  morning,  he  found  his  personal 
arrangements  were  already  in  a  state  of  forward- 
ness. There  were  also  no  difficulties  placed  in 
the  way  of  leaving  all  his  judicial  functions  in 
the  hands  of  the  next  in  office  under  him,  and 
whose  wife,  at  the  same  time,  kindly  volunteered 
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her  services  in  superiQiending  the  completiaa 
of  all  the  decaralions  to  his  house  which  wem 
now  in  progress,  aod  seeing  that  every  femimne 
luxury  was  ready  to  receive  his  bride  oo  her 
arrival, 

Happy  in  this  assurance,  and  depending  whh 
confidence  on  those  whom  he  left  in  charge  rf 
his  private  affairs,  as  well  as  those  on  whom 
devolved  his  public  responsibility,  he  Irft  Co- 
lombo with  a  light  heart,  and  hastened,  with  his 
one  English  servant,  on  board  the  '  Aurora/ 

Perhaps  some  wondered  at  the  undignified 
retinue  of  their  judge,  but  he  felt  he  was  now 
travelling  in  his  private  character,  and  he  might 
disembarrass  himself  from  the  state  of  ofEoe, 
His  ser\^nt  looked  rather  dismayed  at  the 
smaUness  of  their  cabins  on  board  the  '  Aurora,' 
and  the  scanty  supply  of  common  comforts,  far 
less  any  of  the  thousand  luxuries  with  which  they 
had  been  lately  surrounded. 

But,  it  was  not  his  nature,  any  more  than  his 
master's  to  complain,  and  he  thought  %vith  Mark 
Tapley,  of  Dickcnsonian  fame,  that  this  would 
be  a  glorious  mode  of  being  "jolly," 

Sir  George  had  engaged  him  a  cabin  equally 
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as  good  as  his  own,  so,  in  fact,  there  was 
nothing  to  complain  of,  had  he  been  so  inclined. 
A  few  additional  arrangements  were  suggested 
by  his  ready  eye,  which  would  materially  tend  to 
his  master's  comfort  on  board ;  and  these  pro- 
cured from  the  sea-port  town,  nothing  but  a 
fieivourable  breeze  was  wanting  for  them  to  leave 
the  harbour. 

This,  happily,  for  the  patience  of  our  judge, 
soon  sprang  up,  and  the  *  Aurora'  darted  through 
the  sparkling  waves  as  if  she  were  a  thing  of 
life,  and  proud  of  her  noble  freight,  was  carry- 
ing him  with  all  possible  speed  to  England,  to 
Agnes,  and  to  happiness. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

**  ThftI  tMa  Ettle  heart  ahould  have  its  mt£»sU  ext«jided 
ao  hx !  that,  it  the  other  tide  of  the  Adas  lie  there  should 
exkt  a  heiog  for  whom  it  swella  with  imAgixuiTy  hop? ,  Nt 
tremhlet^   aUe  1   much  oftener  tremblet,  with  ima^tiufi 

fear!"  stACOtNEiE's  **jx?lia  be  BoraiGNi/* 

It  was  rather  a  singular  comcideDc^,  that  the 
very  evening  upon  which  Sir  George  Fortescue 
set  sail  from  Ceyloo,  Agnes  arrived  at  Scan- 
sale  Manor,  on  her  last  visit  as  Agnes  Churchill 
to  her  sister — her  last  for  many  years  under  any 
name. 

Under  these  oireumstances,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  father  and  mother  could  bear 
to  lose  any  of  their  child's  company,  that  child, 
who  was  so  soon  to  be  separated  from  them  by 
such  a  vast  expanse  of  waters.  Mr,  and  Mrs, 
Chiu'cbUl,  and  the   yoimg    Lily  made  up  the 
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fam3y>party  which  were  now  to  meet  at  Scansale 
Manor. 

Geraldine  and  her  husband  were  standing  on 
the  terrace  looking  over  the  park,  and  listening 
for  the  returning  wheels  of  the  carriage,  which 
they  had  sent  to  meet  the  travellers  at  the  neigh* 
bouring  railway-station.  Mr.  Leslie  had  his  arm 
with  still  a  lover's  fondness,  round  the  waist  of 
of  his  wife,  whose  bright  eyes  were  raised  to  his 
with  all  the  confiding  reliance  of  their  first 
months  of  married  happiness.  The  two  years 
which  have  passed  since  last  we  saw  her,  have 
flown  lightly  by  and  left  no  trace,  were  it  not 
that  her  boy,  now  gambols  around  her,  and  a 
girl  in  the  nurse's  arms  may  be  seen  in  the 
distant  garden,  watching  with  baby  delight  the 
bright  colours  of  the  flowers,  of  which  the  tints 
seem  heightened  by  the  setting  sun. 

"  My  dear  Reginald,"  said  Geraldine  to  her 
husband,  "  how  my  heart  longs  to  congratulate 
Agnes  by  word  of  mouth,  and  not  merely  by 
letter,  on  her  happy  prospects !  I  really  think 
with  our  dear  George,  she  has  every  chance  of 
as  good,  almost  as  good,  a  husband  as  I  have," 
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smiling  as  she  raised  her  eyes,  "  what  do  tm 
think,  Reginald?" 

"  Why*  that  I  have  a  flatterer  for  my  wife, 
darUng,  what  can  I  say  more  ?*'  replied  Mr. 
Leslie,  "  except,  that  I  believe  Geoi^ge  Fortescoe 
IS  a  good  fellow,  and  deserves  our  little  Agnes^ 
which,  hy^the-bye,  is  saying  a  great  deal,  for  I 
know  of  DO  one  equal,  much  less  superior  to  her, 
except  her  eldest  sister/' 

•*  I  wonder  who  is  the  flatterer  now,  Regi- 
nald," answered  his  wife,  **  Surdy,  the  sound  of 
wheels  wiU  soon  be  heard,  the  train  must  be  late 
to-day ;  it  always  is,  I  think,  if  it  is  waited  for.  1 
am  glad,"  she  continued,  as  she  looked  round, 
"  that  the  alteration  in  this  part  of  the  garden 
has  been  so  weU  completed  since  Agnes  was 
here.  The  unfortunate  moss^liousc  being  re- 
moved, the  spot  where  it  stood  now  a  flourishing 
plantation  of  already  thick  shrubs,  and  the  ivalk 
leading  in  that  dircetion  entirely  done  away 
with,  alters  tlie  locale  entirely.  I  can  scarcely 
myself  realize  the  fatal  spot  being  really  there.*' 

*'  Yes,  the  change  has  certainly  succeeded  ex- 
cessively well,    as  you  say,  that  part    of  the 
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grounds  is  so  altered  by  it,  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
recognised  as  the  same.  I  would  not  that  any 
feeling  of  pain  should  be  felt  by  Agnes  in 
coming  here.  I  think  her  letters  are  written  in 
her  usual  happy  spirits,  and  that  the  remem- 
brance of  the  imfortunate  Colonel  Dudley  will 
cast  no  shadow  over  her  married  life.  I  never 
did  tliink  that  she  really  loved  him.  It  was 
more  the  feeling  of  gratified  pride  in  being 
sought  by  *  the  observed  of  all  observers/  than 
any  intrinsic  attachment  to  himself.'' 

"  It  was  not  exactly  so,"  replied  Geraldine, 
**  it  was  more  that  she  waited  to  be  assured  of 
his  love  before  she  ventured  to  give  hers  in 
return.  I  had  always  a  misgiving  whether  he 
loved  her  as  exclusively  as  she  deserved.  For 
Agnes'  sake,  I  watched  him  closely,  and  I  have 
seen  him  start  in  a  fit  of  abstraction  when  her 
form  met  his  eye,  and  he  seemed  as  if  he  bad 
been  dwelling  on  another,  and  perhaps  a  dearer 
object." 

"  And  that  doubtless  was  the  case,"  added 
Mr.  Leslie,  "  now  that  poor  Maude's  history  is 
known  to  us,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  fickle  as 
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he  WIS  by  oftlure,  be  st2I  lorcd  ber  more  tfain  im 
ever  had  dooei  or  ever  could  love  anoth^.  We 
shall  $ee  a  rery  different  deTotioo  in  Geat^ 
Fonescue»  or  1  do  not  know  his  chai^cter,  oM 
and  apathedc  to  strangers,  there  b  a  hiddcii  bv 
in  his  bosom  wbich  will  make  him  a  rery  anknl 
bver.  I  shall  enjoy  seeing  tb^n  together^  and 
we  w31  certainly  return  a  large  &mily*party  to 
Summerfiekl,  tbat  we  may  be  a^embkd,  fli 
mmme,  to  leodre  the  happy  betroth^/" 

"  Thank  you,  my  own  husband^*'  said  Gent 
dine  foncUy,  "  for  thus  so  compktdy  making  my 
family,  yours.  It  will  indeed  be  delicious  to  be 
at  Summerlidd  to  see  the  tirst  rapturous  divs  uf 
their  meeting,  and  sweet  too,  to  while  away  the 
time  for  Agnes,  as  the  day  approaches  when  he 
may  arrive.  It  is  fortunate  for  her  that  the 
days  of  the  foreign  mails  arnTing  are  so  gene* 
rally  exact,  that  she  cannot  be  long  in  suspense. 
Her  coming  here  wiU  help  to  pass  over  the 
intervening  space,  and  then,  we  shall  all  be 
returning  together  to  Summerlicld  to  be  ready 
to  receive  the  happy  lover,  when  the  day  draws 
near*    Of  course,  he  will  start  by  the  next  mail- 
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packet  aft^  the  receipt  of  the  last  letters,  and  so, 
the  exact  period,  almost,  of  his  reaching  Summer- 
field,  may  be  known/' 

At  this  moment,  the  nurse,  and  the  children 
came  nearer,  the  little  Reginald  exclaiming,  in 
yet  imperfect  words,  that  he  heard  the  carriage 
in  the  distance,  and  clapping  his  little  fat  hands, 
shouted  with  all  his  might,  "  Granny,  Aunty, 
little  Aunty  Lily,  all  come  to  see  Reggie  1" 

Wheels  were  now  distinctly  heard,  and  in  a 
few  more  minutes  the  happy  family-party  had  all 
fondly  embraced  each  other.  The  baby,  Geral- 
dine  was  being  courted  into  grandpapa's  arms, 
while  Reggie,  without  any  shyness,  had  parti- 
cularly attached  himself  to  "  little  Aunty  Lily" 
as  he  persisted  in  calling  the  sweet  fair  girl  whose 
blue  eyes  seemed  "  to  love  all  they  looked  upon," 
and  especially  the  young  nephew  who  conferred 
on  her  the  dignity  of  being  an  aunt. 

Geraldine  looked  with  anxious  gaze  on  her 
darling  Agnes,  and,  as  she  met  her  clear  bright 
look,  unclouded  as  ever,  she  blessed  heaven  from 
her  inmost  heart,  that  one  so  pure  and  good, 
.had  escaped  even  the  first  gloss  of  happiness 
being  brushed  from  off  her  young  heart. 
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The  kyghing  eye  was  undimmed  in  its  eitpRS- 
sioDi  and  if,  for  a  moment,  its  radiance  was  sbided 
as  she  glanced  towards  where  the  moss-house  had 
been,  it  was  only  as  a  passing  doud  is  reHected 
for  an  instant  on  the  clear  stream  below — it 
vanishes,  and  all  is  transparent  as  before*  Agnes 
was  more  decidedly  lovely  than  when  we  saw 
her  last ;  her  6gure  had  grown  into  more 
womanly  Mness^  and  though  still  without 
the  regular  beauty  of  Geraldine,  as  they  stood 
together,  the  sisterly  likeness  was  remark^ 
able. 

"  My  dear  Agnes,"  said  her  brother  Ranald, 
laughing,  "  I  cannot  pay  you  a  greater  compli- 
ment than  to  say,  you  grow  verj^  like  your  sista*. 
I  am  sure  George  will  say  so,  too." 

"  Why  really,  my  good  brother,"  said  Agoes^ 
blushing,  "  I  do  not  know  whether  George  does 
think  Geraldine  such  a  model  of  perfection  as 
yon  do.  I  suppose,  if  he  had  done  so,  he  would 
have  tried  to  have  gained  her  for  his  own,  instead 
of  waiting  so  long,  and  so  patientl} ,  for  poor 
little  me/' 

"  As  to  *  patiently/  I  do  not  know,"  joined  in 
Mr-  Churchill,  **  honourably  it  may  well  be  called. 
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I  am  a  lucky  fiither  to  obtain  two  sons  I  can 
80  well  be  proud  of." 

Mrs.  Leslie  kissed  her  kind  father's  cheek  at 
this  graceful  and  genuine  compliment  to  her 
husbandy  and  then  led  the  travellers  to  their 
rooms  to  prepare  for  their  happy,  and  cheerful 
fiunily  party  at  dinner. 

When  the  servants  had  left  the  dining-room, 
Agnes  exclaimed,  as  her  little  &iry  fingers  were 
paring  the  skin  from  off  a  beautiful  peach, — 

''This  reminds  me,  Geraldine,  does  Miss 
Smith  give  as  broad  hints  as  she  used  to  do 
when  she  wants  a  dish  of  fruit  from  your  hot- 
houses ?  and  is  the  young  lady  in  as  good  a 
state  of  preservation  as  ever  ?  I  am  sure,  if  she 
had  but  heard  that  epithet,  *  young,'  I  should 
rise  considerably  in  her  good  opinion." 

"  To  speak  the  truth,"  replied  Mrs.  Leslie, 
**  we  do  not  often  see,  and,  I  am  glad  to  say,  hear 
either,  of  the  lady  in  question.  She  is  pretty 
well  known,  by  this  time,  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  her  long  histories  of  lords  and  ladies,  her 
dear  and  intimate  friends,  are  listened  to  with 
distrust,  if  they  are  listened  to  at  all.     She  is  a 
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TCry  dangerous  person,  if  not  known ;  now^  as 
her  charactar  has  become  apparent,  the  sttng  k 
withdrawn,  and  she  has  ceased  to  do  any  mis- 
chief." 

**  Alas  f  that  the  knowledge  was  deferred  so 
long,"  said  Agnes,  with  a  sigh,  while  a  shade  of 
gloom  was  shed  over  the  sun&hine  of  her  face* 
"  But  for  her,  our  poor  Maude  oiight  still  bare 
been  alive !  and  that  fearAd  catastrophe  would 
never  have  happened  l" 

**My  dear  child,"  said  Mr,  Churchill,  "kt 
us  not  judge  the  means  which  the  Almighty  may 
see  fit  to  use  to  effect  his  purposes.  Your  poor 
finend  was  taken  away  from  much  misery — it 
may  be,  from  guilt.  She  never  could  have  beeo 
even  tolerably  happy  in  the  ill-fated  marriage, 
into  which  she  was  so  cruelly  driven.  It  might 
have  been,  that  her  virtue  could  not  always  hare 
withstood  the  pleadings  of  her  h^rt.  Be  sure, 
my  love,  she  was  mercifully  taken  fh>m  much 
evil  to  come,  and  we  will  hope,  *  she  entered 
into  rest/  She  had  greatly  withstood  tempta^ 
tion  ;  and,  we  are  told,  a  crown  of  glory  is  laid 
up  for  those  who  have  the  power  gninted  them 
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thus  to  withstand,  'and  having  done  all,  to 
stand/  " 

"  My  dear  father,"  replied  Agnes,  while  tears 
glittered  in  her  sunny  eyes,  '^  you,  indeed,  always 
endeavour  to  bring  good  out  of  evil  May  I 
never  forget  your  heavenly  counsel  I  When  the 
wide  sea  is  between  us,  may  my  practice  never 
disgrace  your  teaching  \" 

"  Nay,  now  you  are  encroaching  on  forbidden 
subjects,"  said  Mr.  Leslie,  cheerfully.  **We 
will  enjoy  this  lovely  evening  in  the  open  air. 
I  know  my  reverend  father  will  join  me  in  pre- 
ferring a  stroll,  to  sitting  here  alone  Ute-dr-tete 
with  me  ;  so,  instead  of  retiring  to  the  drawing- 
room,  ladies  fair,  let  me  request  you  will  put  on 
your  bonnets,  and  we  will  all  sally  forth  to  see 
Mr.  Priestley.  I  doubt  not  we  shall  find  him 
either  engaged  in  his  own  garden,  or  visiting 
some  of  our  invalid  work-people.  I  am  sure, 
Agnes,  you  will  not  have  forgotten  poor  Phcebe 
Leigh ;  her  health  gave  way,  and  she  sank  into  a 
decline,  after  the  unfortunate  accident  she  met 
with  from  the  engine  at  the  factory.  Her 
parents  will  be  delighted  to  see  you  again — you 
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who  were  always  so  kind  and  interested  aboyt 
their  child.  I  have  frequently  remarked^  thJt 
there  is  more  of  what  is  called  'delicacy'  of 
feeling  among  the  poor,  than  the  rich  genen% 
give  them  credit  for.  A  kindness  shown  to 
&  departed  child^  is  for  ever  held  sacred  in  tbar 
eyes," 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Ledie>"  added  Mr. 
Churchill.  "Their  sorrow  for  the  dead,  and 
gratitude  to  the  living,  may  be  expr^sed  ia 
homely  terms,  but  it  is  not  the  less  siDcere  ;  and^ 
sometimes,  I  have  found  it  even  uttered  in  what 
might  be  called,  poetical  language/* 

"  Exactly,"  said  Mr,  LesUe  i  "  simplicity  and 
nature  are  the  great  charms  of  poetry.  When 
these  arc  expressed j  it  may  be,  unknowingly, 
we  tread  in  its  precincts/* 

"  Well,'*  said  Geraldine,  "leaving  you  to  dis- 
cuss the  limits  of  the  sublime  and  beautiM,  we 
will  call  LUy  to  join  us,  and  you  wiU  find  us  all 
on  the  terrace- walk  in  five  minutes.  Nay,  you 
need  not  shake  your  head  so  doubtingly,  you 
incredulous  Reginald.  1  am  not  going  into  the 
nurser)'  now.      Our  pets  will   be  just  dosing 
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their  eyes  in  sleep.  I  will  not  disturb  them,  so 
there  will  be  nothing  to  detain  me" 

The  two  sisters  ascended  the  stairs,  arm 
twined  in  arm,  as  in  their  happy  childhood. 
They  fully  appreciated  the  blessing  of  those 
tender  ties  of  family  and  kindred  being  equally 
theirs,  now,  in  their  happy  youth,  as  in  their 
happy  childhood.  It  was  true,  that  Agnes 
had  not  yet  the  assured  domestic  felicity  of  her 
elder  sister,  but,  she  had  every  reasonable 
prospect  of  attaining  to  a  lot,  equally  fortunate. 
Now,  there  was  necessarily  some  anxiety  mingled 
with  her  love,  she  could  not  but  feel  the 
dangers  of  the  sea,  the  numerous  accidents 
which  might  fall  the  beloved  of  her  heart  before 
he  reached  her. 

Often  and  often  during  the  intervening 
months  which,  necessarily  elapsed,  before  she 
could  receive  the  assurance  of  his  unaltered 
fidelity,  had  her  woman's  heart  trembled  with 
fear  lest  the  realization  of  her  hopes  should  be 
delusive.  She  thought  of  the  great  tract  of 
water  spread  between  them,  of  the  varied  scenes 
he  must  encounter,  and  which  might  bring  a 
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change  otbt  him»  and  she  shrank  mto  hers 
as  it  were,  when  she  doubted  her  o^n  worthio 
to  retain  the  noble  heart,  \Yhich,  aU  unwittioj 
she  had  wrung  with  disappointment* 

I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  sympte 
of  a  genuine  love,  when  the  hmrt  doubts 
own  worthiness  for  the  object  of  its  choice, 
at  least,  deems  the  bdoved  far  superior 
itsdf.  Thus,  had  George  Fortescue, 
tdentedy  the  clever^  the  admired,  tremh 
before  the  girl  whom  he  had  watched  with 
a  lover's  anxiety,  grow  up  from  childhood  i 
the  opening  of  her  womao's  lovelmess,  and  th 
tremblingly  alive  to  the  fear  of  losing  a  pi 
he  deemed  too  great,  he  at  once  gave  way 
his  despair  and  left  her,  as  he  thought,  to  c 
she  had  found  more  worthy  than  himself. 

Now,  it  had  been  Agnes'  turn  to  trem 
for  the  continued  love  of  him,  who  appeal 
all  she  had  ever  dreamed  of  as  great  and  go- 
and  whose  love  she  had  been  aware  of  too  1 
to  relieve  his  noble  heart  by  the  assurance  od 
return. 

In  the  whole  course  of  her  intercourse  w 
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the  uDfortunate  Colonel  Dudley,  there  had  heen 
a   constraint   over  her   feelings   towards  him, 
she  had  never  seemed  to  see  through  his  senti- 
ments or  to  dare  to  give  the  rein  to  her  own. 
She  had  been  dazzled  by  his  striking  attractions 
of  manner   and   appearance.      She   had  been 
flattered  by   the  undisguised   admiration  and 
homage  shown  to  her  by  him.     But  here  her 
feeUngs  had  stopped,  and  happy  indeed  was  it 
for  her,  that  it  had  been  so.     Now,  more  than 
ever,  she  felt  she  had  reason  to  bless  the  merci- 
ful Providence  which  watcheth  over  the  steps 
of  his  creatures,  and  in  preserving  her  from  love 
to  Colonel  Dudley,  had  left  her  heart  unsullied 
by  a  blighted  attachment,  to  be  given  with  all 
its  freshness  of    happiness,    to«  one    so  im» 
measureably  his  superior,  as  was  Sir  George 
Fortescue. 

The  feeling  of  gratitude  to  an  overruling 
power  above  us  had  been  early  inculcated  by 
Mr.  Churchill  among  the  first  rudiments  of 
of  religious  instruction  to  his  children.  Agnes 
of  late  had  especially  felt  the  truth  and  comfort 
of  this  belief. 
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Hiere  is  oo  ercrase  (rf"  the  mind  vfakb* 
propoiy  pursued,  h  moire  imbued  with  0Ql^ 
sobtkui  ind  iustractioEi  than  is  that  of  tndug 
tbe  oomiectioD  of  one  part  of  our  parsoml 
hsslarf  with  aDother.  With  some,  it  toar  be 
the  histoiT  only  of  feefings ;  bofc  feefiogs  ooake 
up  a  krge  portion  of  our  earthly  happiness.  If 
we  Rgatd  the  latent  dependence  of  drcum- 
stance  and  eTents  upon  each  other,  or  erm 
tht  diange  of  our  feeliogs  and  opioions,  as  Ibe 
result  of  what  we  caU  chance,  as  though  that 
could  be  possibly  any  such  thing  as  chani^ 
they  are  seldom  of  any  use  to  us. 

There  are  events  in  the  Utes  of  ererj^  ooc, 
which  at  jSrst  sighi  may  appear  disjointed  ind 
unconnected ;  -hui,  il'  we  look  attentirely,  tbiy 
are  connecting  links  in  one  great  and  perftct 
whole.  Agnes  Chun:bill  not  only  recognised 
the  truth  of  this,  but  fdt  its  cheering  influence 
perrade  her  spirit  and  in^'igorate  her  mind. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

"  At  churchy  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace. 
His  looks  adorned  the  venerable  place ; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevailed  with  double  sway. 
And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remained  to  pray." 

GOLDSIUTH. 

As  the  family  from  Scansale  Manor  entered 
the  gate  from  their  private  domain  which  opened 
into  the  pathway,  leading  to  the  church  from  the 
parsonage-house,  they  descried  the  venerable 
Mr.  Priestley  advancing  to  meet  them. 

"  Welcome,  my  dear  young  friend,  a  thousand 
welcomes,"  said  the  kind  old  man  taking  one  of 
Agnes'  tiny  hands  in  both  his  own,  only  re- 
leasing it  to  address  the  others  of  the  party. 
"  I  am  sure,  you  will  all  excuse  my  paying  my 
first  greetings  to  this  dear  child.  You  must 
know  Mr.  Churchill,  and  you,  my  dear 
Madam,"  addressing  Mrs.  Churchill,    "  that  I 

VOL.   III.  N 
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daim  her  as  my  own^  I  was  just  cnming  up 
to  see  you  dl,  and  especially  to  coagmtulale  ber 
on  the  bright  prospects  of  earthly  good  which 
I  rejoice  to  hear  are  in  store  for  her.  Although 
Sir  George  Fortescue  will  take  her  from  us  for  & 
few  years,  I  will  not  grudge  her  to  him,  for  be 
always  seemed  to  me  a  fine  fellow,  and  worthy  of 
so  precious  a  prize/'  tapping  the  blushing  AgDcs 
on  the  shoulder,  "  but,  as  you  are  all  here,  you 
must  come  and  rest  awhile  in  my  bachdor^home^ 
and  then  I  wiE  return  with  you,  and  regale  my 
ears  with  the  '  concord  of  sweet  sounds  '  from 
the  sweetest  voices  1  know.  It  certainly  is  a  pity 
those  voices  should  be  separated*  I,  who  am 
quite  an  enthusiast  in  music,  own  it  to  be  one  of 
my  greatest  treats  to  hear  one  of  Handel ^s  sublime 
duetts  sung  by  Mrs,  Leslie  and  hex  sister/* 

**  I  am  sure  we  shall  be  delighted  to  sing  for 
you  to-night,"  said  Mis.  Leslie,  "  but,  we  are 
going  first  to  call  on  poor  Phoebe  Leigh's  grand- 
mother. The  old  woman  begged  that  Agnes 
would  come  and  see  her  as  soon  as  she  possibly 
^uld,  for  she  has  not  been  here  since  the  poor 
girl's  deaths  and  the  old  woman  says,  she  crav«& 
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to  thank  her  for  all  her  kindness,  and  tell  her 
how  often  Phoebe  talked  of  her  before  her 
death." 

The  ladies  of  the  party  now  entered  Joseph 
Leigh's  tidy  and  comfortable  cottage,  which  was 
looking  particularly  bright  and  cheerful  from  the 
monthly  rose  which  turned  over  the  little  porch 
before  the  door,  being  now  in  full  flower,  and 
the  delicate  blossoms  of  the  yellow  banksia  were 
also  mingling  its  more  tender  buds  with  those 
of  its  hardier  neighbour. 

The  old  dame  was  sitting  in  her  accus- 
tomed place,  knitting  stockings  for  the  family  ; 
but  the  oaken-settle  which  had  so  long  served 
as  the  reclining  couch  of  the  invalid  was 
empty,  and  her  gentle  smile  seemed  wanting 
to  complete  the  glad  welcome  given  to  the 
visitors. 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  said  the  aged  grand- 
mother, as  she  respectfully  took  the  outstretched 
hand  of  Agnes,  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips,  "  my 
old  eyes  are  reet  glad  to  see  you  again,  and  tell 
ye  how  our  poor  girl  used  to  talk  about  ye,  and 
how,  the  day  afore  she  was  tuk  awa,  she  kenned 
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bev9s»-eiiiii*»i«til»»d:  'Eh,  gri 
I'iD  igoOi  dsmm  fiff^    to  gie 
p  aBOB^gpf  if  tbexD  roses  erery  day.  i 
^km  be  aWmg  M  tbe  boose,  ind  Idl  ber 
il  I  em  do  to  i^fKJ  ber  kindness  in  Domk 
ms  m^  m&i  marbe  sbe  wiD  tbink  of  me  i 
ihr  st^  ihem  flowoSg  fiir  ifae  dwajs  Iot 
of  tbciii;  md  mavbap,  gmnnie,  I 
dooQ  on  je:  md  1^  Miss  Agnes^ 
i^  hmnbb  duty,  I  pfiy  for  her  to  the  Issl; 
wben  mv  spirit  is  a  flitting,   maybe,  it  wi 
hkmi  cmre  on  by  angels  beautiful  aod  good 
she  h: '' 

The  old  woman's  tears  stopped  h^  sp 
for  a  few  moments ;  and,  after  some  cotisob 
and  kind  words  from  b^r  visitors,  she  a 
nued,  wiping  her  eyes  with  the  comer  of 
apron : 

"Eh,  Mrs,  Leslie,  ma*am,  ye  ha' a  kind  hi 
and  a  Uessii^  ye  are  mony  a  time  to 
though  my  old  even  cunna  see  ye,  as  I  hear  ; 
walken  aboot  wi'  the  maister,  e'en  when 
hanna  totme  loike  to  ooome  in  abit  This  se 
lonesome  awhiles  noo,  and  I  get  a-gate  a-thii 
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of  the  poor  lass  oo  lain  there  so  long,  and  I  fed 
weely,  as  if  my  heart  would  brak.  But,  then  [ 
bethink  me,  the  Lord's  wull  maun  be  dun,  and 
that  oo's  a  deal  better  off  where  oo  is ;  and  I 
feel  comforted  loike,  and  I  set  about  keeping  a' 
the  hoose  place  just  as  oo  loved  to  see  it ;  and 
the  flowers  i'  the  garden,  the  faether  tends  un, 
as  if  00  was  with  us  still ;  for,  eh  ladies,  oo  was 
a  grand  un  for  flowers,  and  oo  loved  un  till  the 
last ;  and  some  of  oo's  favourite  roses  was  a- 
buried  in  oo's  coffin,  that  they  was." 

Tears  came  into  the  eyes  of  the  auditors  at 
the  simple  pathos  of  the  old  woman's  words, 
which  expressed,  in  humble  phrases,  and  in  the 
broad  dialect  of  those  parts,  a  delicacy  and 
kindness  of  feeling  which  some  are  too  apt  to 
imagine  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  higher  walks 
of  life. 

Agnes  took  the  nosegay  of  fresh  roses  now 
gathered  for  her,  and  assured  the  old  woman, 
when  these  were  withered,  she  would  come  for 
more.  The  gentlemen  now  joined  them  from  the 
school-house,  where  Mr.  Priestley  wished  to 
show  Mr.  Churchill  some  new  plan  of  ventila- 
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tian,  which  he  had  found  succeed   admif& 

They  all  returned  homewards  together,  amid 

pleased  looks  of  the  work.people,  who  were  n 

of  them,  at  this  hour^  engaged  in  the  culturt 

L'|(  their  flower-gardens,  in  the  fh)nt  of  their  i 

tages  i  and  resting  on  their  spades,  as  the  pi 

passed,  were  eager  to  catch  a  kind  word»  or  n 

I  from  '*  the  maester  and  missus." 

,  ,  As  they  walked  hack,  in  the  deepening 

2 1  [(I  light,  the  kindred  spirits  of  Mr.  Churchill  \ 


n 


Mr»  Priestley  held  **  sweet  converse  togethe 
and  far  away  from  the  giddy  turmoil  of  1 
their  souls,  with  those  of  their  companic 
became  imbued,  as  it  were,  with  the  so 
quietude  of  the  hour  and  scene,  and  fell  int 
reflective  and  meditative  strain. 

"  My  dear  Jjeslie,"  said  Mr,  Priestley,  as  t 
advanced  under  the  shade  of  the  long  lime-wi 
"how  often  since  the  days  when  you  i 
allured  me  from  the  charms  of  a  college-set 
sion  to  the  more  active  duties  of  life,  hav 
blessed  the  guiding  Providence  which 
me  into  this  stage  of  constant  employme 
The   acquirement   of  science,   the  pursuits 


j 
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literature,  are  enticing  to  the  soul,  but  they  are 
not  sufficient  for  its  immortal  part.  At  the 
dose  of  life,  Mr.  Churchill,  I  fear  it  would 
prove  but  a  meagre  stay  to  our  feeble  steps,  as 
we  entered  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  to  be  told  we  had  written  the  best  Greek 
ode  of  the  day,  or  even  been  a  senior  Wrangler 
— distinctions  which  once,  to  our  ideas,  composed 
the  summum  bonum  of  earthly  felicity.  But,  I 
forget,  though  distinguished  in  your  college- 
career,  you  soon  left  it  for  a  fairer  study  ;  and 
Mrs.  Churchill  has  much  to  answer  for  in 
alluring  from  Alma  Mater  one  of  her  most 
promising  sons.'' 

"  I  have  never  repented  my  want  of  allegi- 
ance (to  her  fostering  care)  or  that  I  left  the 
academic  groves  of  science  for  the  greener 
ones  of  my  country-parsonage,'*  replied  Mr. 
Churchill,  ''  I  have  often  felt*  as  you  now  ex- 
press it,  that  the  immortal  soul  demands  some 
higher  sphere  of  duty,  than  the  development 
of  its  intdkctual  powers  alone  can  call  forth. 
Our  duties  on  earth  are  marked  out  and  ap- 
parent; each  has  his  own  sphere  of  action — 
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QODe  may  be  idle  and  inert ;  and  we  can  qi 
be  sufficiently  grateful  to  the  giver  of  all  gi 
that  it  is  so.  Tlie  v^ery  call  for  activity  ensi 
us,  to  a  oertdn  degree^  from  falling  into 
thick  and  heavy  ijuagmtre  of  indolence  i 
supineness."  ^^| 

"  It  is  wonderful  to  me,**  answered  I 
L^e,  '*  how  many  idle  people  there  are  in 
world — really,  and  generally  idle  ;  perhaps  v 
notbiDg  bad  in  their  characters  or  habitSt  exc 
the  negative  sin  of  doing  no  good  in  tl 
generation ;  and  the  not  merely  doing  no  gi 
but  the  not  attemptmg  to  do  any.  Wrap 
and  pillowed  in  the  lap  of  luxury  from  tl 
cradles,  they  never  seem  to  think  there  is  a  d 
to  their  neighbour  beyond  the  being  generou 
their  money  when  it  is  asked  for  in  charity, 
thus,  often  being  lavish  of  it  with  no  comm 
surate  good  ensuing — either  good  to  oth 
or  to  themselves ;  for  I  am  of  the  firm  opic 
that  a  man  never  does  good  to  another  froi 
true  Christian  spirit^  without  that  good  revob 
on  himselfj  in  some  way  or  other*  It  may 
unseen^  it  may  be  unfelt,  even  by  himself ; 
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his  own  character  will  be  intrinsically  improved, 
and  he  will  be  at  heart  a  better  man  than  he 
was  before." 

"  Papa,"  said  Agnes,  "  do  you  remember  the 
sermon  you  preached  last  Sunday  morning  ?  I 
think  I  never  listened  to  one  with  more  thrill- 
ing interest.  It  seemed  to  me  that  those  earnest 
words  would  linger  in  my  recollection,  when  I 
shall  be  far  removed  from  your  guiding  voice, 
and  I  inwardly  prayed  that  I  might  indeed  trea- 
sure them  in  my  soul,  and  act  up  to  their  pre- 
cepts, that  I  might  never  sink  into  listlessness 
and  inertness,  even  among  the  fabled  luxuries 
of  the  East,  amid  which  I  should  so  soon  be 
living." 

"  Heaven  grant,  my  dear  child,  that  your  prayer 
was  heard  and  registered  on  High,"  replied  her 
father,  "  nor  can  I  doubt  that  it  was  so.  The  pure 
in  heart  shall  see  God.  If  the  truth  must  be  told, 
that  sermon  cost  me  some  tears  as  I  wrote  it  in 
my  study,  for  you  were  in  my  thoughts,  when  I 
said  all  must  bear  their  Cross  in  this  life,  and  that 
to  each  it  comes  in  diflferent  forms.  I  feel  that  a 
merciful  providence  has  spared  me  heretofore, 
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bat«  %  pttrmt's  heart  alone  can  enter  inti 
Anpness  of  tbal  Crciss  whidi   tears  a  di 
ASd  from  his  irms,  ef^eo  though  it  be  to 
iii|ipsiB%  aad  earthly  distioctioiL" 

**  Yes,"  said  Mr,  Pri^tley,  "  I  cmi  node- 
joor  feelings^  my  dear  Chtirchillf  though 
aol  a  E«ther.     It  is  mast  true,  that  we  all 
to  hmr  our  Cross,   in   some  form    or  i 
Blau  camiot  be  always  happy  in  his  life 
afflictions  are  too  oftep  needed  to  dmw  hi 
his   God-     *  When  I  am  lifted  up,  I  wiH 
all   m^i  unto  me/  were    our   Saviour's 
words.     In  deep  earnestness  of  souli  how  i 
hare  pmyed  to  be  drawn  into  the  blessed  fe 
ship  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  have  f 
as  they  clasped  the  Cross  which  was  offers 
to  Aeir  embrace  that  it  pierced  the  ver 
nermost  recesses  of  their  heart  I" 

"It  would  be  well  for  us,"  remarked 
Churchill,  "if  the  spirit  of  those  hm\ 
words  were  impressed  strongly  upon  our  m 
We  have  been  drawn,  as  it  were,  to  the  C 
of  Christ,  indiFidually  at  our  baptism.  We 
then  been   admitted  into   the  visible  churc 
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earth ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  this 
is  but  the  mystical  representation  of  the  church- 
triumphant  in  Heaven,  and  that  no  luke-warm 
and  cold  performer  of  his  duties,  while  here 
below,  can  expect  to  become  ^'  an  inheritor  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.'  Although  the  sacrament 
of  baptism  has  been  ordained  by  an  authority 
we  dare  not  question,  still  the  mere  form  alone 
cannot  be  enough,  unless  we  persevere  in  the 
performance  of  the  vows  then  made  for  us.  As 
we  have  then  been  made  *  children  of  God,'  we 
must  take  heed  that  by  our  own  wilfulness  and 
negligence,  we  do  not  forfeit  the  high  privileges 
then  bestowed  upon  us." 

"It  is  a  comfort  to  me,  my  dear  chfld," 
continued  Mr.  Churchill,  turning  especially  to 
Agnes,  "  that  in  the  distant  land  to  which  you 
are  going,  you  will  still  rest,  as  it  were,  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Church.  Her  holy  arms  will  be 
around  you  there,  as  here,  and  her  daily 
services  be  your  comfort  and  your  safeguard. 
George  Fortescue  is  a  true  churchman,  and  no 
doubt  his  influence  and  example  will  be  a 
blessing  to  many  in  that  foreign  land." 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

''  He  will  return,  dear  lady,  trust. 
With  joy  return — ^he  will,  he  must" 

SCOTT. 

The  weeks  flew  on  with  noiseless  but  rapid 
strides  at  Scansale  Manor.  The  sisters  lin- 
gered with  a  prolonged  enjoyment  over  the  last 
intercourse  which,  for  many  years,  could  subsist 
between  them,  and,  if  a  gleam  of  sadness  would 
sometimes  mingle  in  their  conversation,  at  the 
idea  of  the  approaching  separation,  it  was  but  as 
a  passing  doud  over  the  dear,  pure  streams  of 
their  lives. 

Geraldine  Leslie,  already  in  the  possession  of 
all  her  heart  could  desire,  looked  forward  to  the 
future  without  apprehension,  and  without  dread. 
The  five  years  which  were  to  intervene  before 
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Atif  iC"^  sh<>ulil  «I1  meei,  as  now,  would  c 
J  hoBg  inorased  happb^s  to  ihafQ  all.      ] 

would  be  grown  in  beauty  as  in  ye 
she  and  tbetr  falh^  were  yel  too  mitci 
piiiDe  of  Me^  to  fear  that  tinie  would  h 
one   wrinkle  on   their   brow,       Tl 
hdoyed  paroits  n^igbt  be  reasonably   hoped 
be  htde  changed,  and  the  now  child-like  ] 
would  be  the  only  altered  one  ol  the  hm 
paitjt  for  fite  yean  would  pkce  her  at  the 
ID  nhicb  Agii€S  now  bloomed  before  tbeiD,  ^ 
would  return  to  tfaem  a  matninly   and   sol 
mann^^    wife,    as   she    knghingly   told 
sbter  &he  must  expect  then  to  see  her. 

*^  Indeed,  dear    Agnes,    I    eocpect  no    si 

thing/ ■  replied  Mrs*  Leslie  ;    "  I  shall  see  ; 

•  1  come  hack  not  aicered  in  any  one  thing.  Geo 

^  H  has  naturnQj  as  buoyant  spirits  as  your  o 

I    {  and,  thouf  h  they  have  ktdy  been  more  seric 

from  anxiety  respecting  the  issue  of  his  k 

they  wiU  now  return  mith  redoubled  vivac 

^  J  and  methinks  he  will  be  anything  hut  a  gr 

judge,  except  when  offidaDy   employed   in 

duties  of  his  station/' 
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"Dear  George,"  said  Agnes,  fondly,  "I 
wonder  if  he  will  be  altered  in  the  two  years 
since  he  left  us.  As  the  time  gets  near  for 
expecting  him,  how  my  heart  throbs  with 
delight !  Next  week,  when  we  are  returned  to 
Summerfield,  how  impatiently  every  day  and 
hour  will  be  counted  !  And  then,  to  see  him 
come  !  Oh,  Sissy  dear,  1  am  glad  you  will  be 
with  me  to  share  my  joy.  We  shall  know 
about  the  day  he  may  arrive.  The  mail  steam 
packets  seldom  vary  much  in  the  time  they 
arrive  at  Southampton.  Of  course,  he  will  be 
with  us  before  a  letter  could  do  so.  We  are 
only  about  six  miles  from  the  station.  In  the 
old  days  of  posting,  a  lover  might  have  come 
with  the  speed  of  four  post-horses,  but  now, 
the  one-horse  flys  of  the  railway-stations  are  a 
very  ignoble  mode  of  approach;  we  can  have 
none  of  the  ^clat  of  four  foaming  steeds." 

"  If  this  week  were  next  week,  and  this  place 
were  Summerfield,"  said  Mrs.  Leslie,  "you 
would  be  saying  to  me,  *  sister  Ann,  sister  Ann, 
do  you  see  anything  coming?'  and  I  should 
say,  *  I  see  nothing  but  a  cloud  of  dust,'  which, 
see,  is  now  being  raised,  in  an  unusual  manner, 
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bf  the  npid  afiptmcb  of  some  carriage  in  I 
parlL  II  ts  Eiot  Ibe  hour  for  Ltdj  LaDsmer 
olls^  or  I  stioahl  sav  il  would  be  she,  for  f 
^wars  drrres  fbiiously.  But  oow,  it  con 
txarer ;  it  is  a  %,  with  a  pair  of  horses,  whi 
the  dirrer  is  urging  to  their  utmost  speed/' 

*"  I  suppose  some  busiijess  for  Reginald,'*  i 
■Krfcal  Agnes,  qukily.  *'  I  dedare  it  is  a  gn 
ibame  to  baTie  those  wretched  horses  made  to  j 
at  sudi  a  fearfiil  pace.  It  ougbl  to  oome  uodi 
MiTtiB^s  *  act  of  cruelty  to  animals/  I  am  gli 
we  lose  sigbt  of  the  poor  creatures  now,  by  a  Uu 
•   I  in  the  road,  and  the  plantation  near  the  hous 

4 1  I  hate  to  see  such  crudty  ;  and,  I  dai^esay,  it 


not  of  the  slightest  consequence,  whether  tl 
person  within  the  carriage  ^ves  ten  minut 
sooner  or  bten     But,  some  people,  I  beltev 
^  think  it  grand  to  be  in  a  bustle/' 

II  "  You  wiD  be  a  little   more  lenient  to  quic 

driiing,  in    a  few  week's  time,   sister   mine, 
itunarked  Geraldine,  playfully.      ^'  Or,  perhap; 

^  d  you  win  prefer  George  walking  over  to  Sun 

m^eld  from  the  station,  as  a  good  lesson  t 
him  in  patience/' 

"  Oh  !  you  tiresome,  mischiefous  creature  ! 
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said  Agnes  to  her  sister,  while  she  playfully  held 
up  her  tiny  finger  in  an  attitude  of  menace, 
"  that  is  quite  another  thing,  you  very  well  know. 
I  hate  patience;  and  patience,  then,  would 
be " 

What  it  would  be,  was  left  unfinished,  for 
the  next  moment,  a  rapid  step  was  heard  in  the 
hall ;  and,  before  the  slow  step  of  the  groom  of  the 
chambers  could  announce  who  had  arrived.  Sir 
George  Fortescue  rushed  into  the  room,  and 
clasped  his  betrothed  in  his  ardent  embrace. 

There  was  only  Greraldine  to  witness  the  rap- 
turous meeting.  Seeing  that  Agnes  was  not  at 
all  likely  to  faint  under  the  unexpected  joy,  but 
was  lingering,  with  all  a  woman's  confiding  ten- 
derness, in  the  arms  of  her  lover,  to  whom  she 
raised  her  eyes,  which  spoke,  more  than  words 
could  have  done,  her  perfect  faith,  both  in  herself 
and  him,  she  left  them,  without  even  the  slight 
g4ne  of  her  presence,  and  went  to  inform  the 
other  members  of  the  family  of  this  happy 
arrival. 

It  was  not  till  the  sociable  hour  of  luncheon 
assembled  the  whole  party  in  the  dining-room, 
that  any  seemed  to  have  positively  realized  the 


^ 
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faepfiy  fret  of  Sir  Geor^ge  Forteseue  bemg 
dfie4i  imo^  them.  They  than  again  Itst^ 
lo  his  looQunt  of  landing  at  liTerpooI  ip 
a3iii^-Tf;ssel,  which  arriv^  there  without  li 
liitMiru3€^  and  in  fuDy  as  short  a  time  as 
opCam  had  boastad  the  nm  could  be  made 
mmi  £irouriQg  them.  And  the  wind 
frToiircd  them  i  and  the  happy  lover  had  a  h 
that  be  should  find  the  being  he  so  arde 
lapg«l  to  dmn  as  bis  own,  still  at  Scao 
Manor,  where,  his  list  letters  told  him^  the  fan 
parh*  were  to  spend  some  time  pnevioudy  to  1 
at  which  they  m^ht  expect  him  at  Summerfi 
Thiis^  two  htief  hours  of  raihoad  brought  1 
to  Mr.  Leslie's;  and»  if  he  found  the  fan 
bad  ab^y  left  for  the  south,  it  was  but  imi 
diately  prtisecutiog  his  own  journey. 

"If  yiMi  were  not  here^  another  twelve  ho 
would  hare  broi^bt  me  to  Suramerfield,"  s 
Sir  George,  "  You  may  well  believe,  I  sbw 
have  nude  no  deky  on  the  road  ;  but  the  fiodi 
you  an  here,  has  given  me  another  day  of  hi 
pioesSf"  and  be  gazed  fondly,  and  proudly, 
his  betrothed. 
How  manr  were  the  questions  asked  on 
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sides  I  How  interesting  was  the  description 
given  by  Sir  George  of  his  Ceylon  home  1  As 
they  looked  on  the  sloping  terraces  at  Scansale 
Manor,  which  there  spread  before  the  windows 
in  one  blaze  of  brilliant  colouring  from  the  sum^ 
mer  flowers,  then  in  full  bloom,  they  could 
scarcely  imagine  that  anything  more  vividly 
beautiful  could  be  seen,  even  under  a  tropical 
sky. 

But  Agnes  was  assured  by  her  lover,  that  she 
would  find  her  own  garden  surpass  even  this. 
"You  must  fancy,  dearest,  our  choicest  hot- 
house-plants forming  one  mass  of  colours ;  the 
scent  of  the  orange  and  the  pomegranate,  with 
the  spicy  odours  of  the  cinnamon,  and 
odoriferous  plants,  wafted  from  the  distance, 
complete  the  luxuriant  soilness  of  the  scene.  In 
your  own  private  sitting-room  I  have  left  orders 
for  a  fountain  of  alabaster  to  be  placed,  inlaid 
with  gold  and  precious  stones,  from  which 
will  flow  incessantly  the  sweetest  waters  of  the 
east.  I  know  not  how  to  describe  them,  but 
there,  where  luxury  is  considered  a  necessity, 
they  seem  to  have  arrived  at  a  perfection  of 
fragrance  in  their  perfumes,  which  we  cannot 
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reach  in  these  European  dimes.  A  subdued  light 
from  soft  green  silken  blinds,  the  breeze  from  the 
punkah,  raised  by  unseen  hands,  with  the  rip|Je 
of  ambrosial  fountains,  give  an  apparent  repose 
and  coolness,  even  in  the  most  scorching  days. 
You  see,  my  own  health  has  not  suffered  in  the 
slightest  degree,  and  I  shall  hope  and  trust  to 
bring  my  own  Agnes  back  to  you  all,  in  five 
blissful  years,  looking,  not  one  shade  the  older 
for  our  eastern  sud,  and  with  stores  of  amusing 
travel  with  which  to  astonish  and  amuse  her 
English  auditors." 

"Ah,  but  George,  if  I  become  as  much 
tanned  as  you  have,  there  will  be  a  shade  of  very 
unbecoming  darkness  on  my  brow,  depend  upon 
it.  Geraldine  will  be  horrified  to  see  me,  and  I 
shall  seem  a  perfect  mulatto  by  the  side  of  our 
fedr  little  Lily.  See,  how  would  the  colour  of 
this  forehead  of  yoiu^  suit  me,  instead  of  my 
own  ?"  and,  as  she  raised  the  brown  clustering 
curls,  that  lay  over  his  expansive  brow,  which 
woulcf  have  delighted  a  phrenologist  to  study, 
she  shewed  the  darker  hue  which  it  had  gained 
where  unshaded  by  the  hair. 

"  Ah  !  it  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  laugh. 
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George,  who  really  look  the  better  for  this 
tanning ;  but  for  me,  it  will  never  do.  You  must 
invent  something  to  keep  the  sun  from  making 
such  a  figure  of  me  as  this,  or  I  shall  never 
venture  to  show  myself  again  in  England,  you 
may  depend  upon  it,"  she  continued  playfully. 

'*  Well,  dearest,  as  you  do  not  threaten  me 
with  not  leaving  it,  I  do  not  much  mind,"  re- 
joined Sir  George,  "  and  we  will  contrive  some 
means  to  spare  the  lilies  as  well  as  the  rases  of 
that  dear  cheek.  And  now  let  us  go  and 
saunter  in  the  grounds  before  we  are  detained 
by  any  visitors  to  the  lady  of  the  house.  I 
know  of  old,  that  Scansale  Manor  is  seldom 
without  its  visitors." 

"  But  you  must  let  me  summon  you  in, 
Agnes,  when  Mrs.  Monroe  calls,"  said  Mrs. 
Leslie.  "  You  know  she  fixed  to-day  for  a 
parting  visit  to  you,  before  she  sets  off  on  a 
tour  into  Ireland.  She  is  too  great  a  favourite 
of  yours,  as  well  as  of  mine,  for  you  to  dis- 
appoint her,  I  am  sure.  And  see,  there  comes 
her  pretty  little  pony-carriage  along  the  park 
now.  George,  you  must  not  escape,  you  must 
be  introduced." 
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able  to  effect  the  improvemeDt  which  she  has 
certainly  brought  about.  If  even  Mrs.  Leslie  of 
Scansale  Manor  had  been  a  manufacturer's 
daughter,  it  is  a  chance  if  she  had  been 
received  on  the  terms  of  equality  with  which 
she  has  been,  by  the  *  county  families/  as  they 
call  themselves,  par  excellence^  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  on  no  other  terms  certainly 
would  I  have  allowed  my  wife  to  have  been 
visited." 

"  Yes,  yes,  Reginald,  everbody  knows,  therie 
is  not  a  prouder  heart  than  yours,  and  proud  it 
may  well  be,  for,  has  it  not  the  true  aristocracy 
of  mind,  of  intellect,  of  character  ?  I  will  not 
say  of  wealth,  though  I  fear  in  this  money-loving 
age,  that  stands  first.  Mr.  Leslie  the  millionaire, 
is  as  much  thought  of,  as  Mr.  Leslie  the  phil- 
anthropist, the  statesman,  the — " 

"  Say,  at  once,  in  one  emphatic  word,  *  the 
Christian  gentleman,*  that,"  said  Mr.  Churchill, 
"  I  am  proud  to  think,  best  distinguishes  my  son- 
in-law — my  sons-in-law,  I  may  soon  add." 

A  pleased  blush  spread  over  the  joyous  face  of 
Agnes,  and  Mrs.  Monroe  was  at  that  moment 
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aoDounced.  **  My  dear  Agnes,  more  than  us 
radiant  this  momiog/*  said  the  visitor^  but|  a 
glanced  at  Sir  George  Fortescue,  the  reason 
evident  Though,  they  had  never  met  h 
he  had  been  described  hy  her  friends,  and 
not  now  to  be  mistaken,  even  without  the  jc 
expression  of  happyj  and  assured  love,  v 
lit  up  his  featuresj  as  well  as  those  of  Ague 

A  casual  observer  could  not  have  c^a 
George  Fortescue  so  regularly  handsome  as  e 
Colonel  Dudley,  or  Lord  Dublin,  but,  it  f 
beauty  which  gained  on  the  beholder.  TaB 
slightly  formed,  his  figure  and  appearani 
early  youth  might  have  been  called  too  efl 
nate,  but  now,  at  thu'ty-three,  his  limbs 
attained  the  muscular  energy  of  manhood, 
his  clear  open  brow,  developed  by  study,  thoi 
and,  at  one  time  by  disappointment,  gave  t 
of  vigorous  intellect,  and  deep  reflection. 

The  soft  blue  eye  spoke  of  gentle  affect 
while  it  could   kindle  with  high  resolve, 
noble  daring.     It   is  not   in   the   camp   i 
that  courage  can  be  shown,  and  must  be  sh 
tf  the  combat  of  life  is  to  be  nobly  fought. 
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*«  In  tlie  world's  broad  field  of  battle, 
In  tbe  bivouac  of  life. 
Be  not  like  dumb-driven  cattle. 
Be  a  hero  in  the  strife !" 

^'My  dear  Janet/'  said  Mrs.  Leslie  to  her 
visitor,  as  they  met  with  the  cordial  embrace  of 
intimate  friendship,  '^  I  should  have  been  almost 
tempted  to  be  **  not  at  home "  to  any  one  but 
yourself,  or  Lady  Lansmere  to  day,  for  we  are 
all  feeling  quite  unsettled,  and  too  egotistically 
happy  and  engrossed  with  one  subject,  and  set  of 
ideas,  to  be  at  all  good  company  to  those  who 
are  indiffierent  to  us,  and  take  no  part  in  our 
pleasure.  You,  dear,  will  understand  what  a  re- 
gular hurley-burley  of  spirits  we  are  feeling  to 
be  in,  at  Sir  George  Fortescue's  unexpected 
appearance  this  morning.  I  have  not  intro- 
duced you,  for  we  saw  your  carriage  drawing 
up,  and  thus,  your  character  has  been  on  the 
tender  mercies  of  your  friends  for  the  last  five 
minutes." 

"  In  some  houses,  Geraldine,  I  should  indeed 
tremble  for  what  had  been  its  fate,"  replied  Mrs. 
Monroe,  laughing,  ''  but  here,  at  least  I  know 
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mysdf  safe/'  A  oordml  recagmtioti  now  passed 
among  them  all.  While  retiuning  the  hky  hand 
of  Agnes,  she  te&derly  kissed  her  blushing 
cheeky  and  whispered  words  as  pleasant  to  he^i 
as  they  were  to  be  spoken  by  the  kind  and 
warm  heart  which  dictated  thefn. 

"  I  was  commg  to  fix  a  day  for  yoo  aD  to 
spend  with  us  at  Bellevue — a  long  summer  day 
— not  a  short,  mere  dinner  party — to  bring  your 
duldren  dear  Geraldine^  to  join  mine  in  &  good 
game  of  play.  1  intended  to  ask  Lady  Lansmere, 
and  Mr.  Lansdo^Ti  to  join  us  with  their  young 
family,  and  that  would  be  aU.  Now,  I  hope  Sir 
George  Fortescue  will  be  in  addition^  and  Agnes 
must  put  in  a  good  word  for  the  affrAnem  of 
our  country  home,  so  that  he  may  not  think  a 
whole  day  so  spent  will  be  very  stupid." 

*'  No  fear  of  my  thinking  a  day  in  England 
stupid/'  replied  Sir  George.  "  You  forget, 
my  dear  lady,  1  have  been  a  bonished  man  these 
two  years.  Every  breath  of  English  air  is  de- 
lightful  to  me^  to  say  nothing  of  the  sight  of 
English  friends," 

''  It  is  all  very  pretty  talking  about  *  banish- 
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rnenty'  George  certainly/'  said  Agnes,  "  but 
after  all  the  beautiful  accounts  we  have  been 
listening  to  for  the  last  hour  of  your  life  in 
Ceylon,  I  do  not  think  you  will  gain  much  com- 
miseration on  that  score.'' 

"  For  the  future,  I  shall  wish  for  none,  you 
may  depend  upon  it,"  replied  the  judge,  gaily 
"  when  I  return,  I  shall  cease  to  be  alone." 

A  bright  smile  from  Agnes  acknowledged 
the  appropriation  of  the  words.  The  conver- 
versation  then  feD  into  more  general  topics,  and 
among  others,  Mrs.  Monroe  was  reminded  that 
she  had  that  morning  seen  the  birth  of  ''  a  son 
and  heir "  announced  in  the  paper,  as  havmg 
taken  place  at  Swindon  Hall,  '^to  the  great 
delight  of  the  noble  family  and  their  numerous 
tenantry." 

**  Perhaps  you  do  not  know,  George,"  said 
Mrs.  Leslie,  "  that  just  a  year  afler  poor 
Maude's  ill-fated  death,  Liord  Swindon  married 
the  daughter  of  one  of  his  gamekeepers.  Pro- 
bably, under  the  circumstances,  such  a  marriage 
was  the  happiest  for  all  concerned,  which  could 
have  been  devised.     The  Dowager  Lady  Swin- 
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*  Ttb  k  a  happier  rfeiii^Meiiiail  to  the  ( 
iimr  rir  tngrrlT  than  could  hare  been  expecti 
ic|i&d  Sir  George ;  "  btit,  tdl  me,  what 
bccotDC  of  tfa&t  odiotis  Mks  Smith,  to  who] 
aiwap  attribute  miich  of  that  fatal  catastropl 
She  had  that  cunmog,  and  underhand  iDod< 
losuitBting  mischid',  aod  speakmg  evil,  wl 
she  prelmded  erm  to  be  speaking  good,  tba 
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is  difficult  to  guard  against,  until  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  her  treacherous  and  dangerous 
character  has  been  acquired.  Even  I,  a  cool, 
deliberating  man  of  law,  who  ought  to  have 
been  quick  at  discovering  false  evidence,  must 
plead  guilty  to  the  weakness  of  having  been 
gulled  by  h^  specious  words,  and,  for  a  time, 
happily  but  a  brief  one,  deceived  by  her  insinu- 
ations/' 

"Do  not  blame  yourself,  my  good  fellow," 
here  interposed  Mr.  Leslie,  "  for,  even  against 
the  warnings  of  my  wife,  who  bad  good  reasons 
for  knowing  her  character,  and  sinister  designs 
while  at  Hampton  House,  I  turned  a  careless 
ear,  and  thought  that  forewarned  was  forearmed, 
and  that  she  could  not  do  us  any  mischief. 
Thus,  you  might  well  be  deceived,  who  met  her 
as  a  stranger,  and  uninformed  as  to  her  usual 
method  of  proceeding.  Poor  Miss  Smith  1 
what  would  she  say  if  she  heard  you  designate 
her  as  odious — ^you,  whom  she  always  talks  of 
as  that  *  dear  Sir  George  Fortescue,  whom  she 
knows  so  well.'  I  believe  she  half  insinuated 
to  Miss  Brown  that  you  had  made  her  an  offer 
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«  Yes,"  joined  in  Mrs.  ChurchUl,  "  the  ad- 
mittiDg  snch  a  person  as  Miss  Smith  into  her 
establishment,  was  the  only  injudicious  thing  I 
ever  knew  Miss  Codrington  guilty  of.  But,  she 
did  not  know  her  previous  history,  which  has 
since  come  to  my  ears  from  unquestionable 
authority.  Exposed  from  her  earliest  years  to  the 
contagion  of  a  oontaminatmg  influence,  brought 
forward,  while  a  mere  child,  into  the  baneful 
atmosphere  of  a  scarcely  concealed  immorality, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  pure  bloom 
of  childhood  was  with  her  soon  brushed  off, 
and  that  among  the  us^ed  and  vicious,  she 
became  older  in  ideas,  in  intrigues,  in  duplicity 
than  many  women  twice  her  age." 

"  I  have  often  wondered  that  Lady  Lans- 
mere's  usual  discrimination  deserted  her,  in  ever 
being  pleased  with  Miss  Smith,  or  thinking  she 
could  ever  be  other  than  a  dangerous,  and  im- 
proper acquaintance  for  her  children.  But,  at 
one  time,  she  had  an  idea,"  continued  Mrs. 
Leslie,  "  that  it  was  improving  to  their  minds 
to  be  with  those  older  than  themselves." 

"  A  very  fallacious  doctrine,  depend  upon  it," 
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obficr\Td  Mr.  Monroe,  '*  and  which  aB  pai 
sooner  or  later  diseo?er  to  be  so.  If  I  cu 
have  companions  of  the  same  age,  I  ah 
seek  them  younger  for  my  chfldreo.  I 
charming  to  retain  the  bloom  of  cbildhoo 
long  as  possible ;  once  brushed  offj  as  that  i 
a  peachj  U  can  never  he  restored.  And  i 
cleverness,  I  believe  some  of  the  cleverest  j 
are  the  most  unsophisticated  in  their  ideas, 
when  worldly^  and  womanly  ideas  are  inii 
into  their  minck,  it  is  then  that  their  strn 
and  their  mental  improvement  are  at  a  si 
stm,  I  trust  Lady  Lansmere  may  not  1 
discovered  this  too  late.  I  was  spiking  of  1 
Smithy  and  Lady  Lansmere's  eldest  daugl 
Of  late  years,  all  acquainUmce  on  Lady  L 
merc*s  part  has  o^ised  between  them,  ex 
that  of  mere  civility.  Lady  Lansmere 
long  avoided  asking  Miss  Smith  to  stay  at 
bouse.  But  an  unfortunate  intimacy  with 
children^  pushed  forward  with  this  young  la 
usual  effrontcr),  has  never  entirely  ceased-  I 
Smith  still  talks  of  her  sweet  young  friei 
and  when  she  is  staying  with  them  at  Lansnc 
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Lodge,  as  of  a  thing  now  existing,  not  as  being 
only  in  days  gone  bye.  As  I  drove  here,  I  saw 
her  when  passing  the  park  in  close  conversation 
with  the  French  governess,  and  the  young 
ladies,  at  one  of  the  park  gates.  I  did  not 
stop,  but  I  thought  a  blush  of  embarrassment 
appeared  on  even  Miss  Smith's  callous  coun- 
tenance, for  her  cousin,  Captain  Smith  as  she 
calls  him,  was  with  them,  and  in  the  act  of 
winding  some  wild  convolvulus  round  the 
picturesque  large  Leghorn  hat  which  the  eldest 
daughter  still  wears,  as  well  as  her  younger 
sisters." 

"  But,  my  dear  Janet,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Leslie, 
**  I  really  think  for  once  you  are  looking  on  the 
dark  side  of  things.  Remember,  Caroline  is 
still  but  a  child  in  years,  she  cannot  be  more 
than  fifteen." 

"  Past  sixteen,  Geraldine ;  you  forget  how 
time  flies ;  and  she  is  particularly  tall  and  womanly 
for  her  age.  It  is  true  this  cousin  of  Miss  Smith's 
is  no  great  Adonis;  but  Lady  Lansmere 
keeps  her  daughters  very  strictly  from  seeing 
any    one,  and   thus,   one  who   would    appear 
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tnsignLficaiitj  if  met  as  a  mattar  of  course 
be  endued  with  many  ikdditiond  stiracti 
met  in  a  maiiDer,  which  if  not  clandestiBf 
least  unknown  of  at  home,  I  have  tio  doul 

"  I  mast  own  there  is  some  foiindali< 
your  fears/'  said  Mrs,  Iieslie,  "This  C 
Sniith  has  been  lingering  about  here  a 
time.  His  leave  of  absenoe  roust  be 
expired,  and  I  believe  his  regiment  is 
abroad  immediately^  so  we  will  hope  bi 
soon  be  out  of  the  neighboyrbood^  and  tl 
designs,  if  designs  he  have,  against  this 
child,  may  fdl  through." 

"I  hope  sOj  too,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Mc 
**  and  I  say  with  old  Croakerp  in  Golds 
admirable  comedy,  'God  grant  we  all 
well  this  time  next  year !'  Tliere  can 
doubtj  it  would  be  a  grand  thing  for 
Smith  to  effect  the  ha%nng  a  real  live  *  hi 
able'  cousin*  It  would  be  worth  a  great 
of  the  fabulous  Mrs*  Harris  genus,  of 
and  ladies  who  now  figure  on  her  1 
friends:" 

Mrs.    Monroe   had   not  driven  awav 
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minutes,   when   Miss    Smith   was   announced, 
rather  to  the  horror  of  the  happy  family  party. 

'*  I  just  saw  the  Bellevue  carriage  coming 
out  of  your  park,  dear  Mrs.  Leslie,  so  I  thought 
I  should  have  a  chance  of  not  finding  you  gone 
out  yet.  I  have  been  very  unfortunate  in  not 
seeing  you  for  a  long  time.  But,  now,  surely  I 
gain  also  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Fortescue 
— Sir  George,  I  ought  to  say.  But,  indeed,  it 
seems  to  me  but  yesterday  when  that  delightful 
assize  ball  took  pl^ce,  and  the  previous  dinner, 
when  I  met  him  at  the  dear  Browns.  Dear 
Sir  George,  I  should  have  known  you  any- 
where— how  little  an  Indian  climate  has  altered 
you !  Darling  Agnes  has,  indeed,  been  count- 
ing the  hours  for  your  return.  You  need  not 
smile  so  scornfully,  my  dear,  I  would  not  betray 
your  secrets,  except  discreetly.  But  this  truly 
is  an  unexpected  pleasure  to  me.  I  did  not 
think  of  meeting  Sir  George  to-day.  I  am 
particularly  fortunate  in  pleasurable  surprises,  I 
do  believe.  It  was  but  yesterday,  I  was  shop- 
ping  in  the  '  city  of  smoke,'  as  1  call  this  our 
northern  metropolis,  when  I  heard  a  horse  gal- 
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you ;  he  is  very  soon  going  out  to  India  with  his 
regiment,  and,  though  not  exactly  to  Ceylon,  I 
dare  say  the  climate  and  customs  are  much  the 
same,  and  you  will  be  able  to  give  him  some 
useful  information.  Dear  Augustus  has  always 
been  quite  a  brother  to  me,  and  he  has  such 
great  expectations  from  a  relation  in  Wales, 
quite  a  second  Sir  Watkyn,  that  his  health  being 
preserved  is  of  vast  importance.  I  often  tell  him, 
it  is  only  younger  sons  or  people  without  expec- 
tations in  England  that  ought  to  go  abroad ;  but 
I  am  keeping  you  all  standing ;  I  am  quite 
ashamed.  Adieu,  au  revoir.'* 
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'*  Lanamere  Lodge,  July,  18—. 

"  My  dear  Geraldine, 

''  I  owe  it  to  yours  and  Mr.  Leslie's  friendships 
that  you  do  not  hear  from  report  of  the  misfor- 
tune which  has  befallen  our  family.  Till  this 
last  hour  I  thought  it  might  have  been  averted, 
but,  Mr.  Lansdown  has  now  returned,  and  it  is 
irremediable.  I  desire  the  servant  to  hasten 
that  you  may  not  hear,  first  from  common  report 
that  my  poor  child  has  fallen  into  the  toils  of 
Miss  Smith,  that  she  has  accomplished  her 
designs,  and  that  she  now  claims  my  daughter  as 
her  cousin,  the  honourable  Mrs.  Smith  !  this  has 
been  the  end  of  her  plotting  for  the  last  three 
months.  Alas  !  I  never  suspected  anything  of 
the  kind,  till  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  it. 

''  But,  you  must  be  as  much  astounded  as 
myself.  I  will  endeavour  to  be  more  dear,  and 
relate  the  events  as  they  have  occurred.  My 
pride  as  a  mother  is,  indeed  humbled,  and  from 
what  a  source  I 

"  You  will  remember,  that  when  we  met  yes- 
terday at  Bellevue,  Caroline  had  remained  at 
home  with  her  governess,  on  the  plea  of  a  bad 
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hioid-dche.  Poor  IklademaiseDe  Du  PrI  is 
duped^  as  the  erent  proves.  When  I  had  b© 
gQQe  an  hour,  she  told  her  that  her  b^d-ad 
WIS  so  nearly  gone,  that  she  sboiild  like  to  foQc 
me  to  BeQerae ;  aod,  ss  I  had  gi^n  permissic 
that  ^e  might  do  so,  she  wotdd  order  the  poi 
carriage^  and  set  off.  She  took  a  parcel,  oste 
siUj  cootainiDg  a  diange  of  dress  Ibr  dtnoc 
Just  outside  the  park,  they  met  Miss  Smith,  ai 
ber  oousio,  Captain  Smith,  in  a  fiy^  g^i^ga  ' 
they  said,  to  Bellevue.  Caroline  was  persuadi 
to  accompany  them  -  and  the  coachman,  wl 
was  driving  her  io  the  bttle  pony  carriage,  su 
p^^ted  nothing  amiss,  and  did  not  even  n^mm 
the  circumstance  to  the  other  servants,  when  1 
came  back  to  Lansmere. 

*'  When  we  returned  at  night  without  Carolin 
it  was  first  discovered  she  was  missing.  H 
room  was  searched ;  her  dressing-case,  and  a  fe 
necessaf)'  parts  of  dress,  were  missing.  C 
her  father's  writing-table,  a  note  was  discovera 
saying  any  attempt  to  overtake  her  was  u&ele6 
She  had  followed  the  advice  of  her  dear  fiiea 
Miss  Smith,  who  arranged  all  the  plan  for  he 
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She  would  go  with  them  to  the  railroad  sta- 
tion, and  the  express  train  would  convey  her, 
and  Captain  Smith,  to  Gretna  Green.  They 
should  immediately  be  married,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  London,  to  prepare  for  embarkation  to 
India.  There  she  should  be  as  old  as  most  of 
the  married  women;  and,  in  a  few  years, 
Augustus  would  come  into  possession  of  a 
princely  estate  in  Wales :  thus  she  was  sure  we 
should  both  forgive  her,  and  then  she  should  be 
perfectly  happy. 

*'  Her  poor  father  was  half  distracted,  but  set 
off  immediately  to  Gretna,  hoping  some  delay 
might  have  occurred.  But  there  had  been  none ; 
and  the  names  of  those  he  sought,  had  been  re- 
gularly entered  as  married,  and  the  witnesses 
declared,  they  had  seen  them  immediately  take 
the  express  train  to  London. 

**  To  pursue  them,  after  the  lapse  of,  at  least, 
four  and  twenty  hours,  before  they  could  be 
discovered  in  London,  appeared  useless.  So, 
my  poor  husband  has  returned  to  me  here.  The 
deed  is  inevitable.  We  must  bear  it  as  best  we 
may.     Of  one  thing  I  am  resolved,  never  to 
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tecri^B  Miss  Scnith  agua ;    and    this 
writleii  la  tell  her*     She  shaU  find  herself 
^eo  In  itnagming  tbal  thus  graititig  her  pl^ 
&]iiQt  upon  a  eoble  stocky  shaU  in  any  w&y 
tOfwards  her  own  a^randisemeiiL  ^ 

**  There   was  a  time  when  I   thcmght 
tn;  dear  Geialdine,  uncharitable  re$peetio£ 
— ^but  long  since  I  have  seen  the  truth  of 
opinioii — still,  little  thinking  that  the  acqi 
tmnce  which  1»  at  first,  unwittingly  allowed  t 
ehildrcD  would  have  this  fatal  termination. 

"Fatal  I  may  well  call  it,  for  methio] 
could  better  have  home  to  have  followed 
poor  Caroline  to  her  grave.  Excuse  more, 
ako  whatever  is  incoherent  in  this ;  receiv< 
a  proof  of  my  friendships  the  writing  at  a 
somi. 

"  Yours  affectionately^ 

'*  Clementina  Lansmere 

Many  were  the  regrets  felt  by  all  the  fa 
party  at  Scansale  Manor,  on  the  reading  of 
wretched  news.      Perhaps  Mrs.  Monroe's 
picions  had   in  some  measure   prepared  tl 
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and  yet  they  had  hoped  they  would  prove 
groundless.  What  a  sacrifice  was  here  offered 
up  on  the  shrine  of  duplicity^  falsehood  and 
pretension  1 

Mrs.  Churchill  looked  with  maternal  satis- 
faction at  her  own  two  daughters,  whose 
conduct  through  life  so  well  exemplified  the 
characters  which  may  be  hoped,  nay,  may  be 
expected  to  rise  from  the  careful  education  they 
had  received ;  an  education  which  had  guarded 
them  so  carefully  from. all  evil  contact.  She 
blessed  Heaven  that  her  aspirations  for  them 
had  been  fulfilled,  and  glancing  at  the  young 
Lily,  whose  pxire  soul  beamed  in  her  clear  blue 
eyes,  saw  the  bright  promise  of  another  daughter 
also  growing  up  all  she  could  desire. 

"  I  must  go  to  Lady  Lansmere,  if  she  can 
see  me,"  said  Mrs.  Leslie,  "  to-morrow  we  all 
set  off  to  Summerfield  for  our  happy  marriage. 
I  would  not  wish  that  a  friend  in  grief  should 
think  my  own  happiness  made  me  unmindful 
of  her  distress.  I  will  just  write  a  line  to  this 
effect,  and  then,  Reginald,  with  your  permission, 
I  will  spend  the  morning  thus,  instead  of,  as 
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wa  had  arraoged,  going  oyer  some 
arrangements  mth  you*  However,  as 
Priestley  will  be  with  you,  my  absence  wiD 
be  of  much  consequence.  He  understand 
these  matters  so  well,  and  hesides,  will  rei 
on  the  spot,  till  within  a  few  days  of  the  m 
fill  onCi  for  which  he  comes  down  to  Sumi 
fidd,  to  tie  the  knot  *  which  mskes  two  h 
happy.' "  m 

**  You  do  injustice  to  yourself^  my  love, 
Mr.  Lesliei   **  if  you  imagine  I    can  eFcr  J 
friend,  counseUor  or  companion  equal  to  my  ' 
However,  I  see  your  absence  is  unavoidable  i 
and  dictated  by  your  own  kindly  feeling  and 
^deration  for  others.     If  more  of  this  were 
(in  our  general  intercourse  with  each  other) 
less  selfishness,   how   much  happier  the  w 
would  become !  Do  not  you  think  so,  my 
Sir  ?'*  addressing  Mr.  Churchill. 

"  Indeed  I  do,  Leslie,  and  my  wife  will 
you,  tlmt  the  inculcating  this  as  a  Christian  < 
is  a  frequent  subject  of  precept  with  roe  from 
pulpit.     It  seems   to  me  that  it  holds  a 
prominent  phce  in  the  code  of  Christianity  w 
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is  handed  down  to  us  by  our  Divine  Master  and 
His  disciples ;  that,  with  them,  it  holds  a  higher 
position,  than  with  many  of  the  modern  divines 
of  the  present  day.  There  are  some  among  us 
too  fond  of  theory,  and  omit  practice.  Doubt- 
less the  one  is  easier  than  the  other,  but  it  does 
not  therefore  follow  that  it  is  better.  I  should 
rather  argue  for  the  contrary.  Life  is  never 
represented  in  Scripture  as  a  visionary  passage  of 
mere  belief  to  our  immortal  goal  hereafter,  but, 
as  *  a  fight  to  be  fought,'  *  a  victory  to  be  won,' 
before  we  can  hope  to  obtain  the  reward." 

"  Dear  papa,  you  remind  me  of  those  beautiful 
lines  of  Longfellow's,"  remarked  Agnes, 

' "  Life  is  real !  life  is  earnest ! 
And  the  grave  is  not  its  gaol. 
Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  retumest 
Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul/  " 

"  Yes,  my  child,  your  quotation  is  exactly  to 
the  purpose,  and  remember  to  let  us  have  it  as  a 
duett  with  our  good  friend  Priestley  to-night. 
The  music  suits  the  words  admirably,  and  we 
shall  not  have  his  fine  voice  as  a  second  again 
very  soon.      The  few  days  he  is  with  us  at 
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SammeHleld,  I  do  not  suppose  there  wiQ  be 
much  time  for  fiinging,  or  if  there  is,  it  will  be 
ftll  eugroesed  by  love  songs,  or  marriage  ditti^ 
eh,  my  dear  George  ?" 

Hie  conrersatioQ  fdl  into  a  lighter  turn,  and 
some  of  the  arrangements  for  the  wedding  were 

u)SCt]3Sed. 

"I  would  oertaiQly  have  asked  Lady  Jtilii 
LasceHes  and  her  darling  Herbert,  even  with  the 
heavy  oounterpoise  of  Mr*  Lasoelles,"  said  Mrs. 
ChurchiH,  "  were  it  not  that  she  must  hai-e 
left  England  before  this  time  for  the  south  of 
France/' 

"  Yes,  I  should  like  to  shew  her  aU  attentioii 
for  the  sake  of  my  poor  Maude,"  remarked 
Agnes,  ''and  so  I  am  glad  her  absence  wiU 
prevent  any  apparent  unkindness  in  the  omittiog 
her.  The  beiog  present  at  such  a  marriage  as 
mine  will  be,  could  only  be  painful  to  her,  as 
contrasting  too  shockingly  with  the  sacrifice  of 
her  daughter,  which  was  made  at  the  altar.  1 
never  can  think  of  it  without  a  shudder,  and  if 
I  were  to  hate  any  one  in  the  world,  it  would 
certainly  be  that  odious  Mr.  LasceUes,  and  the 
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wily  Father  Malizio.  Poor  Lady  Julia  was  more 
to  be  pitied  than  blamed,  and  now  the  declining 
health  of  her  boy  'must  be  a  fearful  cause  of 
anxiety.  If  the  change  of  air  in  France,  and 
then  a  winter  at  Madeira  do  not  restore  him,  life 
will  indeed  become  a  blank  to  her.  It  will  then 
end,  in  all  Mr.  Lascelles'  wealth,  which  he  sacri- 
ficed his  child  to  secure,  going  to  enrich  the 
Roman  priesthood. 

"A  consummation  worthy  of  the  means 
pursued,"  said  Mr.  Leslie,  "  I  certainly  do  pity 
Lady  Julia — she  was  intended  by  nature  for 
better  things.  Tied  for  life  to  such  a  leaden 
lump  of  apathy  and  oold-heartedness,  as  her 
husband,  it  was  the  natural  consequence  either 
to  sink  with  him  into  his  mental  quagmire,  or 
to  float  separately  on  the  surface.  She  has  done 
the  latter ;  to  avoid  degenerating  into  silliness, 
or  frivolity  required  a  stronger  mind,  or  more 
determination  of  purpose  than  she  possessed. 
It  is  a  dangerous  experiment  for  husbands  to  teach 
their  wives,  by  their  own  indifference,  to  become 
independent  of  them — either  in  their  pleasures, 
their  pursuits,  or  their  duties.     Depend  upon 
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it,  Geraldme,  I  will  not  put  the  strength  of  your 
i^aracter  to  the  test,  by  leariog  you  to  foDow 
your  own  desires  apart  from  me*  I  do  Dot 
think  you  would  dwindle  into  a  Lady  Julki 
but—" 

**  But  I  should  not  be  the  happy  wife  I  am," 
said  Mrs,  L^e*  "  No,  fi^inald,  I  cannot  hncj 
doing  anything  without  you,  even  to  fixing 
whether  I  ride^  or  drive,  or  walk.  Husbands 
and  wives  ought  to  he  like  the  christians  of  old, 
and  '  have  all  things  in  cx>mmon/  With  this 
edifying  advice,  Agnes  and  George,  1  leave  you, 
and  shall  go  to  my  nursery  till  I  set  off  for 
Lansmere ;  and,  Reginald,  corae  with  me,  I 
want  you  to  choose  the  colour  of  our  boy's  new 
dress/* 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

"  Love — what  a  volame  in  a  word,  an  ocean  in  a  tear, 
A  seventh  heaven  in  a  glance,  a  whirlwind  in  a  sigh. 
The  lightening  in  a  touch,  a  millenium  in  a  moment. 
What  consecrated  joy  or  woe,  in  blest,  or  blighted  love ! 

The  bright  little  town  of  Summerfield  was 
again  to  be  enlivened  by  another  wedding  at  the 
Vicarage.  Each  cottage  put  on  its  holiday  ap- 
pearance,  and  each  inhabitant  its  holiday  attire. 
The  gardens  were  ransacked  for  flowers,  and  the 
fields  were  traversed  far  and  wide,  for  baskets 
full  of  their  dantiest  sweets. 

Every  child  remembered  that  "  Miss  Agnes, 
loved  wild  flowers,"  and  truly  they  were  now  ga- 
thered in  profusion.  When  Geraldine  Churchill 
left  the  sunny  banks  of  her  childhood,  she  had 
been  struck  with  the  contrast  of  the  want  of 
variety,  and  profusion  of  wild  flowers  in  the 
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hedge-rows,  and  lanes  of  her  new  hoix 
Scansale  Manor*  Perhaps,  some  statdy  | 
where  there  found  which  were  not  mdigenc 
Summerfield ;  the  foxglove,  the  varied  tril 
ferns,  and  the  bright  heaths  were  there  unkE 
but,  the  sweet  scented  violet,  of  which  th 
purpled  hanks  perfumed  the  surroundioj 
with  the  nunierous  tribe  of  beautiful  and  ai 
orchises,  with  many  other  species,  dear  t 
botanist  and  lover  of  the  country,  wdl  m\ 
their  place. 

Now",  every  sheltered  thicket,  and  mossy 
which  the  parish  of  Summerfield  possess* 
abundance,  were  cleared  of  their  bright 
soms.  The  large  white  convolvolus  was  I 
round  the  triumphal  arches  which  were  ei 
at  the  church-yard  gate,  and  the  Vicarage 
opening  on  to  the  high  road,  just  at  the  e 
the  little  street ;  and  the  bright  tints  of  the 
lentacery,  the  many  coloured  orchises,  and 
flowersj  twined  with  the  wild  rose  and  h 
suckle,  vied  with  the  choice  garden  flowers 
even  some  hot-house  plants,  which  had 
sought  for,  far  and  near,  to  mingle  with  t 
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Many  of  the  cottagers  bad  sons  or  brothers, 
who  were  gardeners  at  great  houses  at  a  distance. 
All  had  been  "saving  their  flowers  for  Miss 
Agnes,"  and  now  they  came  by  baskets-ftdl, 
the  donors  having  secured  a  holiday  for  them- 
selves, to  bring  their  fragrant  burdens,  and  be 
present  on  the  joyful  occasion. 

Geraldine's  wedding  had  been  a  pretty  one, 
but  this,  if  possible,  was  more  so.  P^haps  it 
is,  that  a  second  attempt  is  more  successful 
than  the  first,  and  thus  the  inhabitants  of 
Summerfield  had  arranged  their  plans  better, 
and  had  been  more  happy  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  flowers. 

Certainly,  there  were  never  seen  such  a  blaze 
of  bright-coloured  and  well-assorted  flowers  as 
on  this  joyous  day  was  displayed  all  through 
the  little  town  of  Summerfield.  Sir  George 
Fortescue  declared  they  were  determined  to 
show  that  England  possessed  its  flowers  equally 
as  well  as  the  boasted  dime  of  the  East. 

All  brides  are  said  to  look  "  lovely,"  but  our 
bride  of  Summerfield  did  so,  par  excellence^  on 
the  morning  of  her  marriage.  The  ceremony  was 
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Dol  to  take  plate  tiU  tea  Q*doA,  and  at  nine  she 
was  to  Gommeiiee  the  datiea  of  the  biidal-toSette* 
The  ddioite  rml  and  dr^s  of  an  Indian  gwze, 
emlHx>idered  in  silvery  had  been  brought  orsr  bj 
the  happy  hndegrooni  for  the  ooca^on,  and  hid 
been  declared  by  the  first  modiste  in  Loodon, 
to  be  unriTalled  in  beauty,  and  which  many  a 
young  duchess  might  vainly  endeavour  to  obtdn. 
The  wreath  of  real  orange  flowers  was  fresh  and 
sweet,  as  the  young  bride  it  was  to  adorn.  And 
where  was  she,  now  that  the  hour  of  nine  hd 
chimed  from  the  old  bdl  of  the  church  ?  For- 
getful of  the  passing  moments^  she  was  wander* 
ing  for  the  last  time^  as  Agn^  Churchill,  along 
the  wdl-known  paths  of  her  childhood's  home. 
She  stopped  at  the  little  plot  of  ground^  which 
was  her  own  especial  garden  as  a  child ;  it  was 
stiU  bordered  round  with  the  double  red  and 
white  daisy.  She  remembered  the  very  day  on 
which  she  planted  them,  her  glee  in  acquiring 
such  treasures.  She  now  stooped  to  gather 
their  simple  blossomst  and  dedared  they  should 
bear  a  part  in  her  bridal-bouquet. 

''  Do  you  know  Geoi^ei  it  has  always  b^n  a 
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fancy  of  mine  that  I  would  keep  my  wedding- 
bouquet,  and  that  it  should  be  buried  with  me. 
Nay,  I  attach  nothing  sad  to  the  idea ;  on  the 
contrary,  each  day,  the  wedding  and  funeral 
ought  to  be  joyful,  though  in  its  different  way. 
I  will  carry  these  little  flowers  with  us ;  among 
your  splendid  eastern  parterres,  our  little  daisy  is 
unknown,  we  shall  both  of  us  look  on  the 
withered  nosegay  with  pleasure,  when  far  away, 
and  remember  the  hour  and  place  when  it  was 
gathered." 

"  Be  it  so,  my  beloved,  and  it  will  serve  to  re- 
mind me,  should  I  ever  need  the  remembrance, 
that  you  have  relinquished  this  English  home 
for  me,  how  sweetly,  how  confidingly,  I  will 
not  attempt  to  say.  It  was  in  these  very 
shrubberies  we  watched  Genddine  and  Leslie 
strolling  on  the  moonlight  evening  before  their 
wedding-day.  Do  you  recollect  it,  love  ?  You 
little  thought,  as  I  then  bent  over  you,  how  my 
very  soul  was  on  my  lips,  and  how  the  voice  of 
honour  then  forbade  me  to  reveal  all  my  love, 
and  all  my  hopes  for  the  future." 

"  I  do  indeed  remember  it  weD ;  and  George, 
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were  you  not  crud,  was  it  not  an  oYer^tramed 
sense  of  honour  which  then  forbade  the  expression 
of  your  love,  and  left  me  free  to  seek  elsewhere, 
perhaps  with  anotherj  the  happinnss  of  my 
fiitore  life.  Then,  with  you  for  my  guide,  my 
affianced  husband,  should  I  not  have  cnteml 
on  the  perik,  and  the  snares  of  a  beguiling 
world,  with  a  more  assured  step,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  avoiding  the  numerous  pit-lBlls  which 
are  ever  set  for  the  giddy,  and  the  unwary  ? 

"  My  darling  Agnes,  now  on  the  very  day 
which  brings  the  consummation  of  my  hap- 
piness, I  can  wish  for  nothing  different  to  what 
it  is.  If  I  then  had  acted  as  you  suggest,  }ou 
would  have  entered  fettered  into  life,  you  could 
have  scarcely  felt  I  was  your  choice.  You 
might,  w^hen  too  late*  have  found  another  was 
preferred  to  me,  and  writhing  under  the  chain 
with  which  I  had  selfishly  bound  you,  the 
time  might  have  come,  w*hcn  you  had  wished 
you  had  had  more  leisure  for  reflection.  Would 
this  have  been  hoDOurable  on  my  part  ?  No, 
boynd  ravsejf,  I  wished  to  leave  you  free.  Now, 
my  Agnes,   how  sweet  is  my  reward,  how  dear 
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the  conviction,  that  after  knowing  others,  being 
sought  for,  admired,  and  courted,  by  others, 
you  now  turn  to  me,  and  give  me  the  preference. 
May  the  homage  of  my  future  life  prove  I 
deserve  it !" 

"  Most  worthy,  most  loved  you  will  ever  be," 
exclaimed  Agnes,  energetically,  ''  but  hark,  I 
am  called,"  and  Lily  ran  up  to  say  the  brides- 
maids  had  arrived,  the  company  was  rapidly 
pouring  in,  the  conclave  of  experienced  dressers 
were  waiting  with  all  the  bridal  decorations. 

**  Make  haste,  dear  sister,  make  haste,  or  we 

shall  all  be  ready  before  you !" 

*  •  • 

Two  little  hours  were  passed,  and  Sir  George 
Fortescue  handed  his  happy  bride  from  his 
travelling-carriage,  as  they  returned  from  the 
church  to  Summerfield  Vicarage. 

It  had  been  agreed  that,  immediately  after 
the  wedding-breakfast,  while  the  spell  of  excite- 
ment was  yet  around  them  all,  the  final  parting 
was  to  be  made. 

In  the  bustle  of  the  moment,  it  would 
scarcely  seem  more  than  the  usual  parting  of  a 
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the  comparativdy  deserted  vicarage  of  Summer- 
field  ;  and  when  the  wedding  guests  had 
departed,  and,  a  few  weeks  saw  the  three  left 
there  alone,  it  still  saw  them  happy — ^happy  in 
the  present,  and  happy  in  the  anticipation  of 
the  future. 

1  will  not  attempt  to  follow  the  new-married 
across  the  sea  to  their  distant  island  home,  or 
depict  their  joyful  life  on  arriving  there.  I 
would  rather  dose  this  history  in  the  words  of 
Madame  Cottin,  in  her  charming  tale  of  **  Eli- 
zabeth :" 

'*  C'en  est  assez,  arr6tons-nous  ici,  r^posons- 
nous  sur  ces  douces  pens^s.  Ce  quej'aiconnu 
de  la  vie,  de  ses  inconstances,  de  ses  esp^rances 
tromp^es,  de  ses  fugitives  et  chimeriques  felicit^s, 
me  ferait  cndndre,  si  j'ajoutais  une  seule  page 
it  cette  histoire,  d'etre  obUg^  d'y  placer  un  mal- 
heur." 

THE    END. 
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